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III. On the History and Antiquities of Tara Hill. By George Petrie, Esq., 

R.H.A.,M.R.LA. 



Read 24th April, 8th May, and 22nd May, 1837. 



The Ordnance Map of the County of Meath being on the eve of publication, 
I am permitted by Colonel Colby to read to the Academy a portion of the 
memoir written to illustrate that map, which, from its importance to ancient 
Irish topography and history, can scarcely fail to excite a general interest, and at 
the same time to prove in a very striking manner the value and importance of 
the great national work of which it will constitute a portion. 

The locality to which this paper relates is the well-known hill of Tara, — a 
spot which has been celebrated by native as well as foreign writers as the chief 
seat of the Irish monarchs, from the earliest dawn of their history down to the 
middle of the sixth century, at which period it was deserted. But though its 
ancient splendour has been the theme of most modem Irish antiquaries and his- 
torians, their labours have thrown but little light either on its past state or 
existing remains, and have made but little impression on the minds of the learned. 
Nor could a different result have been anticipated from careless and inaccurate 
notices of its ruins, and conclusions drawn from vague references to Irish autho- 
rities. The progress of the Ordnance Survey at length aflPorded an opportunity 
for a more satisfactory, because a more. accurate investigation ; and by a scientific 
plan of the remains at Tara, joined to an examination of such ancient descriptive 
notices of its former state as are still remaining, we are put into possession of all 
the information now likely to be obtained in any way leading to its successful 
illustration. Before, however, I lay the result before the Academy, it may not 
be uninteresting to give some detail of the mode of investigation adopted on this 
occasion. 

The first step was to get all the existing vestiges laid down, according to 
measurement, on the map : this was done under the immediate direction of 
Captain Bordes, who had the charge of the Survey in the district. 
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While this survey was in progress, a careful search was made in all the ancient 
Irish manuscripts accessible, for such documents of a descriptive or historical charac- 
ter as would tend to identify or illustrate these existing vestiges. The success 
which had already attended this mode of investigation in respect to the ancient 
fortress of the kings of Ulster on the hill of Aileach, near Derry, led us in 
the present instance to anticipate an equally fortunate result, and we were not 
disappointed. In the same ancient Irish topographical work — iheDinnseanchus — 
in which the account of Aileach was discovered, we found several ancient docu- 
ments relating to this spot, some of which describe with considerable distinctness 
and accuracy the remains existing on Tara Hill at the periods of their com- 
position. 

The topographical tract which contains these interesting documents consti- 
tutes a portion of those invaluable miscellaneous compilations of ancient Irish 
literature, called the Books of Ballymote and Lecan, which our Academy are so 
fortunate as to possess. Other very ancient copies of this tract are preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, and in that of the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe ; 
and a transcript of one of the documents which it contains — ^the poem of 
O'Lochain, — ^is also preserved in our library in another work, namely, the 
LeabharGahhala, or Book of Conquests. This transcript, which is very valuable 
for its accuracy, is in the hand-writing of Peregrine O'Clery, one of the cele- 
brated annalists called the Four Master^, and the best scribe among those 
industrious compilers. Of these previously untranslated and unvalued docu- 
ments translations were made by Mr. O'Donovan, a gentleman eminently 
qualified for the task. 

The map having been prepared. Captain Bordes, Mr. Larcom, and myself 
proceeded to the hill of Tara, where we called in the co-operation of Mr, 
O'Donovan, then employed on the Survey in the district, that we might 
have the advantage of his assistance in our endeavour to ascertain how 
far the various monuments still remaining could be identified with those 
anciently described. Our first labour was to go over the ground with the map, 
in order to be satisfied of its accuracy, and that no vestige of any ancient remain 
had been omitted. The propriety of this examination was soon apparent : in our 
progress many important features were discovered, not previously noticed, and 
which required the aid of antiquarian science to appreciate ; and some interesting 
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traditional information was obtained respecting objects now changed or obliterated. 
Till this task was completed we made no use of the written documents, lest we 
might be led into false or unwarranted conclusions from imperfect data ; but 
having satisfied ouSrselves that we had omitted nothing, and distorted nothing to 
answer a theory, we commenced, with the map in hand, a second examination of 
the remains in the order pointed out by the ancient descriptions. This exami- 
nation, fortui^ately, we were able to make with little difficulty, as the first object 
mentioned was one in the identification of which we could not be mistaken, 
namely, a remarkable spring, whose locality on the side of the hill is distinctly 
pointed out, and which is stated to be the source of a stream which turned the 
first watermill ever erected in Ireland. 

Subsequently to this investigation several other historical documents, also 
tending to illustrate this interesting locality, were obtained, and are made use of 
in this memoir. They were chiefly found in the Book of Glendalough, in the 
library of Trinity College, and in the Leabhar Breacj or Speckled Book of Mac 
Egan, another compilation of Irish literature belonging to our Academy. 

Having premised thus far, as to the mode by which the information was 
obtained from which our evidences have been derived, I now proceed to the notice 
of this interesting locality, as drawn up for the Survey. 



The hill of Tara, though undistinguished either for altitude or plcturesque- 
ness of form, is not less remarkable for the pleasing and extensive prospects 
which it commands, than for the associations connected with it, as the site of the 
residence of the Irish monarchs from the earliest times. In both these circum- 
stances it bears a striking similitude to the hill of Aileach, near Derry — the 
residence of the kings of Ulster — and to the hill of Emania, hear Armagh, 
another residence of the Ulster kings, but who were of a different race. All 
these localities have shared a similar fate in the destruction of their monuments 
at distant periods, and all equally present striking vestiges of their ancient 
importance. 

According to the Irish Bardic traditions, the hill of Tara became the chief 
residence of the Irish kings on the first establishment of a monarchical govem- 
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ment in Ireland under Slainge, the first monaxcli of the Fir-bolgs or Belgae, and 
continued so till its abandonment in the year 563. 

*« Slainjie t>Peapaib bolj co inblai», jcqi cocbao ap cuip Ueaihaip." 
Slainge of the Fir-bolgs of fame (was he) by whom Temur was first raised. 

Poem ascribed to CctoUte Mac Ronain in MS, T,C,D. Claas ff. !• 15.^ 58. 

The Bardic history of Ireland states, that there reigned within these periods 
one hundred and forty-two monarchs, viz. one hundred and thirty-six Pagan, 
and six Christian. Of these, nine are stated to have been of the Belgic colony ; 
nine of the Tuatha De Dannan ; one hundred and twenty-three of the Scotic or 
Milesian ; and one a Plebeian : and the time assigned to this interval, according 
to the corrected chronology of OTlaherty, amounts to one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-five years. Of the one hundred and thirty-six Pagan monarchs^ and 
the manner of their deaths, O'Flaherty gives the following amusing summary : 

* <* Ex his porro 136, centum ferrum sustulit : septemdecim naturae concesserunt : sex pestis 
absumpsit : tres fulmine percussi ; et decern diversis aliis modis singuli e vivis excesserunt : unus 
quippe idolatrise vitam devovit ; alter membris dilaceratis extinctus, alius in patihulum actus ; alius 
sine vi, sine morbo, sine coloris mutatione animam exhalavit ; hie aqui« obrulus ; ille igni in 
cineres versus ; animi moerore confectus alius ; alium equus quem regnum non valuit se^sorem 
deturbavit ; huic spina piscaria faucibus inhaesit, atque alium per artus serpens pessumdedit vene- 
num." — Ogygiay pp. 420, 421. 

It is not necessary to the subject of this memoir to enter upon any minute 

investigation of the truth of historical traditions referring to times so remote : 

they are adduced here solely as evidences of the extreme antiquity assigned by 

the Bards to Tara as a regal residence ; and that this antiquity was really very 

great may, perhaps, be safely concluded from the notices of several of its ancient 

kings, given in the Annals of Tigheamach, which are now generally regarded 

by the learned as trustworthy. In these annals the name of a king of Tara 

occurs in the very first notice, as follows : 

"//I anno xviii. Ptolemcei initiatus est reg' In the eighteenth year of Ptolemy, Cimbaoth, 

nare in Bmam, CAXVLhaoi: Jilius Pincain qui the son of Fintan, began to reign in Emania, who 

regnavit annis xviii. Tunc in Cemaip Ca- reigned eighteen years. Then in Temur, Eochy 

chach buaohaoh aruip Ujaine." the Victorious, the father of Ugony. 

The commencement of the reign of Cimbaoth, the seventy-fifth monarch of 
the Irish lists, which is assigned to the year 305 before Christ, is the period 
which Tigheamach regards as the limit of authentic Irish history : ^^ Omnia 
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monumenta Scotorum ante Cimbaoch incerta erantr But though the authority 
of Tighearnach may seem sufficient to establish a very great antiquity for Tara, 
it is not to be infen-ed that it was at all times the seat of the monarchy, or that 
every thing related of its royal occupants preceding the known use of letters in 
Ireland has a foundation in truth. On the other hand, however, it would be equally 
premature to reject these traditions as wholly fabulous, as to receive them as real 
history, until the whole body of evidence contained in the Irish MSS. shall be 
subjected to critical examination, by being laid before the public with literal 
translations. In the mean time, without collecting all the matter relating to 
the history of Tara, which would in fact be nothing less than a history of Ire- 
land, it will be necessary, for the satisfaction of the reader, and the completeness 
of this memoir, to bring forward the notices of the more remarkable events in 
connexion with its early state, whether apparently authentic or apocryphal, 
witliout minutely canvassing their claims to credibility. And for facility of refe- 
rence, these notices will be given as often as possible from the published Annals 
of Tighearnach, Ulster, and the Four Masters. 

It is stated in the Annals of the Four Masters, from the Book of Clonmacnoise, 
that OUamh Fodhla, the fortieth monarch of Ireland, according to the lists, 
first instituted the triennial assemblies, and erected the MurOUamhan^ or House 
of Ollamh^ at Tara. 

Qoip ooiham, cpi nnle naoi ccec pice A. M. 3922. Ollamh Fodhla, after having been 

aoo. lap mbeic oa pichec bliaoam i pije forty years in the government of Ireland, died in 

Bpenn d 'OUaiii Porla acbail ma liiup bu- his own house at Temur. He was the first king 

oein 1 Ueiiipaij. XXx e ceona pi lap a noep- by whom the Assembly of Temur was instituted ; 

nao peip Ueariipach, acup ap laip oo coj- and it is by him that Mur OUamhan was erected 

bao mup n Ollaihan i o Ceihpaij. Qp e oin at Temur. It is he also that appointed a chief 

no opoaijcaoipioch ap jach qniochaic ceo, over every barony, and a farmer over every town- 

acup bpujaio ap yach baile, acup a Bpoj- land, and who were all to serve the king of Ire- 

naifi uile oo pijBpenn. Gochaio ceo amm land. Eochaidh was the first name of Ollamh 

Ollaman Pocla, acup ap aipe ao pubpao Fodhla, and he was called Ollamh from his hav- 

OllaiTi ppip, an a beir 'na Ollam epjna ing been first a learned Ollamh (chief poet), and 

c^Dup acup 'na pij Gpenn laparii. afterwards king of Ireland. 

On this passage it may be remarked, that though the date assigned to the 
foundation of these institutions is so very remote, as to make it appear wholly 
incredible, yet there is the testimony of Tighearnach that a monarch known by 
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this cognomen did really exist ; and the ancient lives of St. Patrick, as well as 
the authentic annals, sufficiently prove that triennial assemblies at Tara^ what- 
ever may have been the exact time of their institution, had certainlv existed 
from a very remote period preceding the introduction of Christianity. 

It must be confessed also, that the doubts, created by the great antiquity 
assigned to OUamh and his institutions have been considerably increased by the 
pompous amplifications given by the most learned modem Irish antiquaries of the 
simple records of the original annalists. It is not easy to read without incredu- 
lity the following passage from O'Flaherty, which may serve as an example of 
this amplification : 

<< Ipse literis apprim^ excultus OUamh- Fodia, .i. per Hiberniam qua Fodia lingua nostra dicitur, 
pnecipuus literarum professor (cui Achaio prius nomen datum) ob insignem literaturse peritiam 
meruit appellari. Qui ad promoTendum etiam literarum stadium Mur-Ollambau^ i. Doctorum 
murum Temorise erexit. Gymnasium, Canopum, Frytaneum, Academiam, vel Lyceum dicas ; de 
quibus ultimis accipe bos Ciceronis versus : 

« Inque Academia umbrifera, nitidoque Lyceo 
Fuderunt claras faecundi pectoris artes.** — Ogtfgia^ p. 214. 

By a reference to the passage previously quoted from the Four Masters, on which 
this evidently rests, it will be seen that the only foundation for a belief in the ex- 
istence of this college or Lyceum, is an etymological inference from the name of 
the house or murj in which OUamh Fodhla died, a name which, when translated 
grammatically, can have no other meaning than the House of OUamh himself, as 
the genitive singular form of OUamh is Ollamhan ; and it is thus understood 
by Keating, who has not a word about the college of the Ollamhs^ or Professors, 
but simply states that OUamh Fodhla died in his own house (ina tij pem). 

In like manner, the late Irish lexicographer, Edward 0*Reilly, in his Essay 
on the Brehon Laws, translates the following passage in the Leahhar Gabhala, 
or Book of Invasions : 

Qf 6 ceona pig lap a noeapncro pep He was tbe first king by vhom was beld the Feis 

Ueampach a muip Ollaibam i cCeampaig, of Tara in the College of Professors. — Transac- 
&c. tions of Royal Irish Academy, vol. xiv. p. 147. 

The same writer elsewhere (Irish WriterSj p. xv.) states, that the laws pro- 
mulgated by this monarch, OUamh Fodhla, are quoted in Cormac*s Glossary, a 
work of the ninth century; but on a careful examination of that work, it has 
been found that this assertion is not true. 
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The oldest authority for this name, Mur OUamhan, is a poem in the Lea- 
hhar Gahhala^ ascribed, though erroneously, as its language shews, to Fer- 
ceirtne, a poet of the first century ; but this poem gives no stronger evidence of 
the meaning ascribed to the name than the passages already quoted : 



Ollarii poola peochaip jal 
t)o popainn mup n-Ollaihan 
Cecna pi puana co pach 
€.af anoeapnao P^p Ceampach. 



OUamh Fodhla, of brave fight, 

Erected Mur OUamhan ; 

The first king, powerful with prosperity, 

By whom was established the Fes of Temur* 



It will be seen hereafter that the Mur OUamhan is not mentioned among 
the vestiges described by the ancient topographers ; and indeed there is every 
reason to believe, that it had no existence save in the etymological inference of 
OTlaherty, as the older writers do not appear to have understood the name in 
the sense stated by him. 

Of the nature of the FeiseSj or triennial meetings, perhaps the most aiicient 
authentic record is that preserved in the following poem, quoted by Keating, who 
ascribes it to Eochaidh OTlynn, a poet who died in the year A. D. 984 : 

Peip Ceampach jach qieap Bliajam 

l)o coiiiall peace ip piajail 

t)o jnici onn ym 50 ceann 

Q5 piojaib aiiipa Gipeann. 

t)o pijne Caraoip cleamnach 

Peip pocaom na pi^-reaiiipach 

UanyoDop leip, peippoe 6e, 

Pip Bipeann 50 haonBaile. 

Cpi Id pia Shariium do jpeof 

Cpi let na oiaij pa o^ijB^ap 

t)o'n cpluaj po buo oioihop 0615 

CI5 piopol pip an feacniioin 

55an 50 ID, ip jan 50m Dume, 

CCca a n-uipeoD pm uile, 

5cm imipr aipm, jon alao, 

^cm eacpaoa o'lompaoa, 

T^ibe DO jniD nto dioB pm 

Pa bfooBao cpoc 50 DrpoimniTh, 

N I ^eaBca op 1 pann uaiD 

Qcc a cmam pe haonuaip. 



The Feisot Temur each third year, 

To preserve laws and rules, 

Was then convened firmly 

By the illustrious kings of Erin. 

Cathaoir of sons-in-law convened 

The beautiful Feis of regal Temur; 

There came with him (the better for it) 

The men of Erin to one place. 

Three days before Saman, always. 

Three days after it — it was a goodly custom^— 

The host of very high fashion spent, 

Constantly drinking during the week. 

Without theft, without wounding a man 

Among them during all this time ; 

Without feats of arms, without deceit, 

Without exercising horses. 

Whoever did any of those things 

Was a wretched enemy with heavy venom ; 

Gold was not received as retribution from him, 

But his soul in one Hour. 

ffalidafs KeaHngj p. daO* 
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Passing over a long series of monarchs, of whom nothing very important is 
recorded in connexion with this subject, the attention is next arrested by the 
notices in the annals respecting the reign of Tuathal Teachtmar, or Tuathal 
the Acceptable. Of this remarkable epoch in Irish history the following brief 
notices are given in the Annals of Tighearnach. 

128. Piacha pinoolaio interfscius est in 128. Fiacha Findolaidh was slain at Temur, 

Temoria^ vel a niuij bolj ut alii aiunt^ o or^ ss others say ^ si Maghbolg, by Elim Mac Con- 

6liin TTlac Conpach, -i. o pij Ulao, qui ceci- racb, that is, by the King of Ulster, who [after- 

dit hi each la Cuachal Ueachcmap a noijal wards] fell in a battle by Tuathal Teachtmar in 

a acbaip. revenge of his father. 

130. CuacbalCeachrm op re^navifjanmV 130. Tuathal Teachtmar reigned thirty years. 

XXX. Ip be cecna po naipc 6opuiTi Caijen He is the first who exacted the Borumh (Boarian 

ajup ip pip po lacao ap cup. mulct) of Leinster, and it is to him it was first 

paid. 

160. Cuacbal Ueachcmap occisus' la 160. Tuathal Teachtmar was slain by Mai Mac 

IDal Tfiac Rochpai6e, Ca T^i n-Ulao oc lino Rochraidhe, King of Ulster, at Linn-an-gdbunn 

an jabuno in t)ail apaioe. in Dalaradia. 

In these notices there is nothing likely to be untrue ;. but the Annals of the 
Four Masters, besides their usual difference in dates, add to the simple facts of 
Tighearnach some particulars from the Bardic poems not so easy to be credited ; 
and, as in the case of Ollamh Fodhla, already noticed, the modem historians, as 
Keating, Lynch, OTlaherty, and O'Conor, have collected so much minute his- 
torical details as must excite considerable doubts in the minds of unprejudiced 
readers, until their claims to authenticity shall be tested by a severe critical exa- 
mination. The reign of Tuathal Teachtmar is the great epoch ^t which, accord- 
ing to Charles O'Conor, the history of Ireland becomes as well minute as accu- 
rate ; and, indeed, it must be confessed that it presents but little inconsistent 
with the laws of historical probability : but as it would be wandering too far from 
the object of this inquiry to examine those details, except as far as they imme- 
diately relate to Tara, it is only necessary to cite the following particulars from 
the Bardic history, as given by the historians already referred to. 

1 . That Tuathal, after having obtained possession of the crown, proclaimed 
a convention at Tara^ to which the princes and nobility of the kingdom 
repaired, and at which they all swore by their heathen deities, the sun, moon*, 
and all the other celestial and terrestrial divinities, that they and their posterity 
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would maintain an inviolable attachment, subjection, and obedience to him 
and his posterity as kings of Ireland, as long as Irish soil should be sur- 
rounded by the sea. 2. That he formed the territory of Meath by a union of 
four portions from the four provinces, as mensal lands for the support of the 
monarchy. 3* That in three of the four portions thus united solemn assemblies 
were held every year, one at Tlachtga^ in the Momonian portion, on the last 
day of October, celebrated by night to appease the local gods, through the 
ministry of the Druids, by immolating victims and lighting fires ; another on the 
first of May, at Uisneaeh^ in the Connaught portion, for the sale of merchandizes ; 
and the third at Tailteanny in the Ultonian portion, about the first of August, 
to contract marriages by the consent of parents and friends. And 4. That in the 
fourth, or Lagenian portion, namely, Temur, a convention was held every third 
year for the administration of public aflPairs. In addition to these, Keating 
further adds, that Tuathal erected longphortSf or fortified habitations, at these 
four places. 

With regard to these statements, as the writers last referred to give no authorities 
for them, it is not easy to determine how far they may be true or otherwise. 
But for the summoning of the princes and nobles of Ireland to Tara by Tuathal, 
their swearing by the objects of their pagan adoration to be faithful to him, and 
the formation of the territory of Meath, as mensal lands for the support of the 
monarchy, very ancient authorities are found in all the copies of the Leabhar 
Gabhala, or Book of Conquests. 

)p la Cuachal qia do Dichcheannao " It was by Tuathal that every province in 

each coiceo in Bpmo, conao oe a oepap Ireland was «?ecajDi/a/^</ to form Meath, which was 

rriioe pia .1. TTleiDi cacha coicio, no, ip o thence called Meidhe, that is neck ; or, it was 

TTliDi, mac 6para a oepap, «nrfe «?M?i7MrmiDi. called from Midi, son of Bratha. Tuathd as- 

t)o job cpa Cuachal piji poiprhpen pepa- sumed a mighty and manly reign over Ireland, 

mail pop Bpmo, cap ^ip a oanap acup after having rut oflF its Danars and enemies. 

Dupbiobao DO pcpip. t)o ponoao cpa P^ip Tuathal Teachtmar afterwards convened the Feis 

Cempach la Cuachal Cechcmap lapcam, of Tennar, and the provincialists came to him to 

acup cancaoap coiceoaich Speno na choih- Temur. These were the provincialists who came 

oail CO UempaiD. Ip lao po imoppa na thither, viz. Fergus Febal and Eochaidh Mac 

coiceoaich chanic ano .1. p^^S^r F^^cil Conrach [who were] in the joint government of 

acup 6ochai6 TTlac Conpach 1 compi5» pop Ulster, and Eogan, the son of Ailill Eran, over 

Ulcuib, ocupGojan, TTlac QilillaGpan, pop Desmond, and Conrach Mac Derg over the Con- 

Deapmumain, ocup Conpach TTlac Depj nacians, and Eochaidh Mac Dairi over great 
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Munster, and Eochaidhi the son of Eochaidh 
Doimhlen of the Damnonii, over Leinster* These 
then swore by the sun and moon, and by every 
power which is in heaven and on earth, that 
even though the provincialists should be able, they 
would never contend with his descendants.^-— 
Leabkar Gabhala, in Book o/Lecan^foL 296. 



pop Chonoaccaib, acup Gochaio TTlac 
t>aipi, pop niumhainmoipocupGochaio TTlac 
©achach DoimUn do Domnannchaib, pop 
C-dijniB. I?o 50b pom rpa pacha jpeni 
ocup epca ocup each cumttchcaich pil pop 
mm ocup pop calmam, ciomoaip coVmnepc 
coiceoaiph Gpeno> conapcdip coimnepc ppi 
a cloino pm co bpach. 

The word Danar in the above extract, which literally signifies Dane^ but 
is there figuratively used, as it is to the present day, to denote a cruel person, a 
foreigner, shews that the prose part of this work was compiled after the Danish 
ravages in Ireland-; yet as several MSS. of it of the twelfth century exist, its 
antiquity cannot be brought lower than that age, while the poems which it quotes 
as authority are usually some centuries earlier. The poems given for the events 
of Tuathal's reign are the compositions of Maelmura Othna, a distinguished poet 
and historian, who was Abbot of Fahan, in the County of Donegal, and who, 
according to the Annals of the Four Masters, died in 884. They are quoted 
by O'Duvegan, who died in 1372, from King Cormac's Psalter, written, as it 
is believed, before the year 900. 

Li one of these poems the form of the pagan oath of the Irish Chiefs, as 
recorded to have been sworn on this as well as on other important occasions, is 
more minutely stated than in the prose ; and as this is perhaps the most ancient 
authority in which it is found, and as it has never been hitherto published, it is 
here given with a literal translation. 



Qce pacha po 50b Uuachal, 

Cpen ppi cobach, 
V4em» calam, jpian, epca icon, 

TTluip, cipcopao, 
Copa, lama, beoil im cheanjra, 

Cluapa, puile, 
Bcbpoic, gai, pceich, cloioim cpooa, 

Co na n-DUipe, 
Dpeacha oaine, opucc la oaichjen, 

Cpaij la cuib ; 
Ich, blicc, mep, cac maic ap cena 

Po yni Duini. 
Do paoao uili na parha, 

Sm lap n-olijeo, 



These are the sureties which Tuathal took, 

Mighty at ^3(acting, 
Heaven, earth, sun, pure moon, 

Sea, fruitful land. 
Feet, hands, mouths mth tongues, 

Ears, eyes, 
Horses, javelins, shields, valiant swords 

With their hardness, 
Countenances of men, dew with colours, 

Strand with flood \ 
Corn, milk, fruit, each good likewbe 

Which map doth. 
These sureties all were given, 

According to law, 
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Ppi cloint) Cua^hail, ip ppi chenel, To TuathaPs children, to his race, 

Ip ppi cmeao^: And to his tribe^ 

Qipec inaipep iriyip rni Bpmo, While the sea exists around Erin, 

Hinopic nuoraiCy Insulated, solitary,. 

Co na cpipenf%(i Ceihaip cpiaraic That the lordly Temur would not be defended 

Re clomQ Cuccchail* Against Tuathal's children. 

But for the other statements no authority older than Keating has been 
found ; and it will be seen hereafter that no monumental memorial of the era 
of Tuathal existed at Tara in the time of the poets by whom its ancient remains 
are described. 

At the year 218, Tigheamach records the commencement of the reign of 
Cormac Ulfada, the grandson of Con of the Hundred Battles, and commonly called 
Cormac O'Cuinn and Cormac Mac Art, As the reign of this monarch is the 
epoch at which most of the monuments remaining at Tara had their origin, and 
as the circumstances recorded of his life bear, with few exceptions, the stamp of 
true history, it may be desirable to present to the reader a more ample detail of 
them than it was deemed necessary to give of those recorded as distinguishing 
the lives of his predecessors. As a chronicle of these events the Annals of 
Tigheamach are selected as the most authentic authority. 

A. D. 218. Copmac Ulpooo, hua Cuino, 218. Cormac Ulfada, the grandson of Con, 

regnat annis xliu reigns forty-two years. 

222. Kl. Cach Jpanaipo, pia Copmac 222. The battle of Chranardy by Cormac Ua 

hua Cuino, pop Ulcaibh. Cach TTIeoha pop Cuinn, against the Ultonians. The battle of 

Conoachco. Cach CCnaeich, each Cmnooipe, Medha against the Connacians. The battle of 

each Spucha pop Ulruib. Cach plijeoh Anaeith, the battle of Cinndoire^ the battle of 

Cuailjne. Srutha, against the Ultonians. The battle of the 

pass of Cuailgne. 

K.ifi. Cach C[cha6eicheach, each "Racha Tlie battle of Ath Beithetich, the battle of 

ouine. ^ath JDuine, 

K. t7. Cach Chuile Uochaip po cpi, ocop The battle of Cutl Tochair three times, and 

cpi cacha a nt)uibpiD. three battles in Duibhfidh. 

K. vu Cach Qllamuijh, ocup vii. cacha The battle of Allamuigh a,nd the seven battles 

Silline. of Eillin. 

K.viu Cach TTIui^e Cechc. C^oinjeop The battle of Magh'Techt, The large fleet 

mop Copmaic THic Qipc cop majh pem ppi of Cormac Mac Art over the sea for the space of 

pe ceopa mbltoohon. three years. 

Kl. u Ceichpe cacha pop Hlumham la Four battles by Cormac agwnst the Momo- 

e2 
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Copmac, each 6eippe, each Cocha 6ein, 
each 6uimni5, each Jpeine pop Hlumhain 
beouf, Cach Clopatjh, cacft TTluipipe, 
each pepca,a copchaip BochaioCaebhphooa 
TTlac Qillila Uluim, each CCipo caim. Ocop 
opjam na ninjhen if in Claenpepca a 
Cempaig la Dunlainj mac n-Gnoa Hiooh 
Rijh ^aijheon. .i. xxx. pijhmjhen ocop c. 
mjen lajach n-injin oibh.xxx. ap ecc. uile 
fin. t>a pij Dec po bich Copmac lapom 
DO Caijhnibh op jalaibh aen pip, oeof 
ponaiom na 6opuma co na copmach Laif. 



Kl. iii, Copmac hua Cuino oachpijhaoh 
o Ulcaibh. 

236. BeUum ocpochaipo TTluipcheimne, 
niebuij pe Copmac liua Cuino, ocop pe 
piachaig TTIuillechon, "Rijh ITIumhan, pop 
Cpuichniu, ocof pop Piachaij Qpaiohe, ubi 
et ipse cecidit ut alii aiunU 

248. K. ii* K. Hi. Ueopbhaioh Copmaic 
?iiii Chumo ppi pe vii. miff. 

K. iiii, Qichpijhaoh Copmaic flui Chuino 
o Ulcaib lapom. 

Cach Cpinoa 6pe5h pia Copmac ocof 
pia Uaoj mac Cem mic Qillila Uluim, co 
n-a cpichoo pij ocop co n-a caecoo cach- 
mile ocof CO n-a fluaj oiapmioe op cena, 
ocof pia Cujaio Cajha mac Tllojha Ku- 
aohac pop Ulcaib, a copcpacap na cpi 
pepju If .1. pepjuf polcleabaip, ocuf Pepjuf 
Caifpiaclach, ocof pepjuf Duiboecach, l-af 
in aen oclach, la Cujaio Cajha, co jpuc laif 
a cpi cinou co po caipelb do Copmac a 
n-epaic a achap .i. Qipc mic Cuino, po bich 
fom a niuij THucpuime. Ocop po bpif 
Cooy iiii. eacha if in aen lo pn .i. each 
Conachaijh, ocof each Sichbe, ocof each 
t)poma PuaiD, ocop each Caipje Bolaipj. 



nians, the battle of Beirr^ the battle of Loch 
Lein, the battle of Lumneachy the battle of 
Gfiatiy likewise against the MomoDians.^ The 
battle of Ciastichy the battle of MuirisCy the battle 
of Ferta^va. which was killed Eochaidh of the Long 
Side, the son of Aillil Olum, [and] the battle of 
Ardcam. And the slaughter of the daughters 
[girls] in the Claenferta^ at Temur, byDunlaing, 
the son of Enda Niadh, King of Leihster, i. e. 
thirty royal daughters and one hundred daughters 
with each daughter of them. Thirty and three 
hundred was the entire number. Cormac put to 
death twelve kings of the Lagenians for the deed 
of one man, and the Borumka was exacted by him 
with an increase. 

Cormac Ua Cuinn was deposed by the Ulto- 
nians. 

236. Abattle ai Fothaird Muirtheimne [Fagh- 
ard]. The defeat was given by Cormac Ua 
Cuinn and Fiacha Muillethan, King of Munster, 
to the Cruthni and Fiacha Araidhe, where he 
himself [i. e. Fiacha Araidhe] fell, as some say. 

The expulsion of Cormac Ua Cuinn for the 
space of seven months. 

Cormac Ua Cuinn afterwards dethroned by 
the Ultonians. 

The battle of CrinnOf in Bregia, by Cormac 
and Teige, son of Cian, son of OilioU Glum, 
with his thirty kings, fifty heroes, and innume- 
rable forces also, and by Lugaid Lagha, son of 
Mogha Nuadhat, against the Ultonians, in which 
(battle) fell the three Ferguses, viz, Fergus of 
the Long Hair, and Fergus of the Crooked Teeth, 
and Fergus of the Black Teeth, by the one young 
hero, Lugaid Lagha, who brought their three 
heads and presented them to Cormac as Brie for 
his father Art, the son of Con, who had been 
killed in Ma^AJIfMcnW. And Teige gfiuned four 
battles on that one day, viz. the battle of Conach- 
aighy the battle of SitJUte^ the battle oi Druim 
Fuaidy and the battle of Carraig Eolairg. 
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lapp na cachaib do bpeach Caoj am do 
ciTnchillpeoh a coppoD do muij bpejh o po 
mebuijh in carh co haiohchu Ipeo Din do 
chimchil Upicha ceo Cianachca, o jlaip 
n^\\a CO cnoccaibh TTlaile ooai^h, ic abuino 
t^ipe. 

251- Cach Cpinna Ppejabail, pia Cop- 
mac Ua Cuino, pop Ulcaib, ubi cecidit 
Qenjup Pino mac Pepjupa Duiboecaij, co 
n-ap Ulao. 

254.]nDapbalJllaD a h-Gpino alTlanamo, 
la Copmac hua Cuino. Qp oe ba Copmac 
Ulpaoa Dia po cuip Ulcu a poo. 

K. z. '^uMTi Chellaij mic Copmaic, ocop 
mapbooh Secna mic 6lae mic pechcaipe 
na Cempach. Ocop puil Copmaic hui 
Chuino DO bpipeoh do aen popjum la 
b-QenjupmacPiacha Su 151, mic Peiohlimio 
Reachcmaip, unde Qenjup gabuaibceach 
dictm est Ro bpip lapom Copmac 1111. 
cadia pop naDeipib, conup pai a TTlumain, 
ocop CO po capuino app a cip. 

Kl.m. Copmac bua Cuino cec cachaij 
DO ec a Cleiceach oia maipc, lap leanmain 
cnama bpooam ma bpajaiD, no, a]* lao na 
piabpata po n opcaoap, lap na Bpacb do 
TTIaelcmn t)paoi, o nap cpeo Copmac do. 



After the battles Teige obtained as much of 
the plain of Bregia as he was able to surrounji 
with his chariot from the time the [last] battle 
was gained till night. What he then surrounded 
was the Tricha ched of Cianachta, [which extends] 
from Glaisnera to the hills of Mail Doaith, which 
are at the river Liffey. 

251. The battle of Crinna Fregahail^ by Cor- 
mac Ua Cuinn, against the Ultonians, in which 
fell Aengus Finn, the son of Fergus of the Black 
Teeth, with the slaughter of the Ultonians. 

254. The expulsion of the Ultonians from 
Ireland to Manann^ [the Isle of Man] by Cormac 
Ua Cuinn. It is thence he was [called] Cormac 
Ulfada, because he drove the Ultonians afar. 

The wounding of Ceallach, the son of Cormac, 
and the killing of Setna, the son of Blae, son of 
the lawgiver of Temur. And the eye of Cormac 
Ua Cuinn broken with one blow by Aengus, the 
son of Fiacha Suighi, the son of Feidhlim Recht- 
mar, whence he was called Aengus Gabhuaibh- 
theach, [i. e. Aengus of the Dreadful Spear]. 
Cormac afterwards gained four battles over the 
Desii, so that he drove them into Munster, and 
expelled them from their [original] country. 

Cormac, the grandson of Con of the Hundred 
Battles, died at Cleiteach, on Tuesday, the bone 
of a salmon having stuck in his throat ; or, it is 
the sheevree [genii] that killed him at the insti- 
gation of Maelcinn, the Druid, as Cormac did not 
beUeve in him. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that these details have all the marks of 
authenticity ; nor is it necessary to their credibility to concede to the Irish of 
those times the use of letters, as oral tradition alone would have been sufficient 
to preserve such meagre details until the introduction of Roman literature with 
Christianity into Ireland in less than two centuries afterwards. Whether the 
Irish had or had not the use of letters anterior to this epoch is, at the same 
time, a subject open to investigation ; but it would be foreign from the purpose 
of this memoir to enter upon an inquiry so laborious ; it is sufficient to observe, 
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that no fact can be more incontrovertibly established, than that the Irish com- 
mitted to writmg» in their native language, immediately after the introduction 
of Christianity, not only the laws, bardic historical poems, &c., of then- own 
time, but those which had been preserved from times preceding, whether tra- 
ditionally or otherwise. Till this point, however, be determined, much of the 
matter stated by the later annalists in connexion with Cormac and his times 
will necessarily be received with suspicion by the learned, as in the additional 
details giyen in the following passage, recording the death of Cormac in the 
Annals of the Four Masters : 



A.D. 266. Cechpacha bliaoain oo Copb- 
mac TTlac Q^pc mic Cuiiid hi pije n-8penn, 
50 Bpuaip bap 1 j-clecciji icip lenmaip do 
cnaiii bpcnxnn ina bpagfoic, rpep an piaB- 
pao po imip niailyenn Dpai p^^ip, lop 
n.iompo6 do Chopbmac ap na opaoirib po 
Birin apopca oe 00 caippiB ; conao aipe pin 
po aimpij DiaBal eipiuih qie pupaileaih na 
nopuoo, 50 t>-cuc bopoochpa do. Qp e Copb- 
mac do rpacc rejupcc na pij, do conheo 
mOD, bep, ajup pollaiimuijre na pige, 
Ujoap oipoepc eipioe 1 noVigriB, hi ccoiih- 
^iB ajup hi penchup; dp ap e po piol peachc, 
piajail, ajup ojpjiacha gacha haoi, ajup 
cecha caingne lop ccoip ; conao e a olijce 
po pmacc pop chach Baoi pop conjBail leo 
jup an aimpip ppeacnaipc. 

CCp e an Copbmac po mac CCipcbeop po 
cmoil Cpomice 6penn co haoniiiaijin 50 
Cempaij, jup po popcon^aip poppa Cpoinic 
Bpenn do pcpiobao 1 n-^nliubop, DCtp Bo 
h-ammppalraip Cempach. 6ahipin liubop fxn 
baixip coimgneoa ajup coihaimpipa piojpai- 
De 6penn ppi pio^aiB ajup ImpiptoiB an t)o- 
ihain, ajup ploja na jcoicceo ppi piojaib 
6penn, 6a hann oan po pjpioBao ma nolij- 
pao pi 6penn do na CoicceoacaiB, ajup 
ctop, ajup olijeo na ^coicceo o a poriia- 
fhat^re o cha uapalco hipeal. 6a hann cpa 
baoi cpioch ojup coponn Bpenn op ino op, 



A. D. 206, Cormac, the son of Art, the son 
of Con, after having been forty years in the 
government of Ireland, died at Gletty, the bone 
of a salmon having stuck in his throat, through the 
Sheevra, whom Mailgenn, the druid, induced to 
attack him, after Cormac had turned from the 
druids to the adoration of God; wherefore a 
demon attacked him at the instigation of the dru- 
ids, and gave him a painful death. It is Cormac 
who composed the Teagcisc na Rioghy to preserve 
manners, morals, and goxenkmeni in the kingdom* 
He was an illustrious author in laws, synchronisms 
and history ; for it is he that promulgated law, 
rule and regulation for each science, and for each 
covenant according to justice : so that it is his 
laws that restrained all who adhered to them to 
the present time. 

It is this Cormac Mac Art also that assembled 
the chroniclers of Ireland together at Temur, and 
ordered them to write the Chronicles of Ireland 
in one book, which was called the Psalter of 
Temur. It was in that book were [entered] the 
coeval exploits and synchronisms of the Kings of 
Ireland with the Kings and Emperors of the world, 
and of the kings of the provinces with the monarchs 
of Ireland. It was in it was also written what the 
monarchs of Ireland were entitled to receive from 
the provincialists, and what the provincialists [i. e. 
provincial kings] were entitled to receive from 
their subjects from the noble to the subaltern. It 
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o cha coicceo co cuaich, o chuoich co baile, was in it also were [described] the bounds abd metres 
ajup o baile co cpaijio do cip. Oipoepc of Ireland from shore to shore> from the province 
na neiripi i leabop na h-Uiopi. CIp polluf to the territory, from the territory to the bally, 
lacc 1 leabap Dmnpenchu pa. (townland,) and from the bally to the traigid of 

land. These things are conspicuous in Leabhar 
na h" Uidhri. They are also evident in the Lea^ 
hhar Dinnshenckusa, 

This detail, it must be confessed, has but little agreement with the meagre 
and unsuspicious account given by Tigheamach. On every thing stated by the 
Four Masters the earlier annalist is silent, except the notice of the cause of his 
death, and even in this what is doubtfully put by the one, is made positive by the 
others. Whether, however, those details be true or false, or in whatever degree 
they may be so, it is due to the character for veracity of the Four Masters to 
mention, that they found what at least appeared to them sufficient evidence upon 
which to ground their statements, in very ancient documents. The additional 
facts of importance stated by the Four Masters are three : — 1. That Cormac was 
the author of the ancient tract called Teagasc na Rioghj or Instruction of the 
Kings. 2. That he was the author or compiler of laws which remained in force 
among the Irish down to the seventeenth century. And 3, That he caused the 
ancient chronicles of the country to be compiled in one volume, which was after- 
wards called the Psalter of Tara. On each of these facts a few remarks may be 
permitted. 

1. The work called the Teagasc Riogh has been ascribed to Cormac by the 
Irish universally from a very remote period, and whether it be his or not, it is 
certainly one of the most ancient and valuable documents preserved in the lan- 
guage. The following verse of an ancient poet is a good authority for this 
statement : 

Copmac 6peicerii na mbpec pip, Cormac Brebon of true judgments, 

O DO cpacc Cecapc na R15 ; Composed the Instruction of Kings ; 

Ni pctjrap uJDop If pepp No better author is found 

Qip olijcib aepoa 6ipenn. Upon the aged laws of Erin. 

In an ancient manuscript in Trinity College library (Class H. 1. 15, p. 149.) 
it is stated, that it was the custom at the inauguration of the Irish chiefs to read 
the Teaga^d Riogh and the Laws of Cormac ; and this statement is corroborated 
by a passage in the Annals of the Four Masters recordmg the death of an Irish 
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chief, in which it is stated that he governed his subjects by the Teagasc Riogh 
and the Laws of Cormac. 

It must be confessed, however, that it was the opinion of the venerable 
Charles O' Conor of Belanagare, that this work " should not be considered as the 
composition of King Cormac, but as the epitome of some writer of an ulterior 
age/' But it would seem more probable that the work, as at present preserved, 
is rather an amplification than an epitome of the original work, of which he is 
supposed to be the author. 

Copies of the Teagasc Riogh are preserved in the Books of Glendalough 
and Ballymote, and translated specimens will be found in the Dublin Penny 
Journal, vol. i. pp. 213, 214, 215, and 231, 232. The whole would be well 
worthy of publication, as affording probably the best evidences now to be 
obtained of the wisdom and amount of civilization current among the Irish in 
very distant times. 

2. As the institutor of laws the claims of Cormac appear to stand on a 
firmer basis than his title to the authorship of the Teagasc Riogh. Several 
tracts of his laws are preserved in MS. in our public libraries, and they are quoted 
in Cormac's Glossary, an undoubted work of the ninth century. The most 
perfect copy of these laws, as explained and enlarged by Cennfaela, a writer 
whose death is recorded in the Annals of Tigheamach, at the year 679, is pre- 
served in a MS. supposed to be of the fourteenth century, in the library at 
Stowe. A very interesting dissertation upon the contents and age of this MS. 
will be found in the Stowe Catalogue, by the late Dr. O' Conor, and, as this 
Catalogue is of extreme rarity, a few extracts from that dissertation are here 
given. 

'^ Description of the JUS, of Brehon Laws now before us. 

«< On the first leaf» Cennfaelad states that this work consists of two parts. The first is<»-< Cuid 
Cormaic mc Airt Righ Eir — The part composed by Cormac, the Son of Art, King of Ireland ; 
the second is — < Cuid Cendfaelaid mc AilUl — The part composed by Cenfaelad, « the Son of 
AiUL' 

<^ Cenfaelad's part consists chiefly of a gloss on the law tisrms used by Cormac ; but this gloss is 
of the seventh century, the law terms of which are as unintelligible now as those of the third century 
were then. He adds that Cormac composed his part at AciU, near Temora, after he had resigned 
the sovereignty to his son Carbre. We have already seen that Cennfaelad wis a writer of the 
seventh century, and that Acil was one of the Royal residences of Meath. 
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" The first words of this fragment are — 

<* < In ainim oe po — Cocc oon liubhappa oaipe lubpcm "^ aimpep do aimpep oornnaiU mc. 
aeoa mc. ainmipeach "^ peppci do cenopaela mc. aill. -^ cac. a oenma a hmcmo oepmair oo be 
m acenn chinopaela ik. maighe pach. 

« <Ueopa buooha m k.a pm .i. maimo op conjal claen in a jae pian Domhnall m a phipinoe 
1 puibhne jeilr doduI pe jelcachc -j aincinn oepmaic do be in acmo cinopaela ik. TTIai^iie 
Rach. 

" * Ipe in p apnoobuaioh maimo cqi conjal in a jae pen Domnall inapipinoe, uaip buaioh 
maimo ojiin anpipen piop an pipen. 

" * Ipe in p. cqinoobuaioh puibne jeilc do duI pe jelcachc .i. op ap pacaibh do laiDhibh 
•^ Dopjelaibh ajappicicach opinille. 

" * Ip e an p opnoDbuaioh aincinn oepmair do bem acmo cinopaela uaip ip ann do pijhneo 
a leijop iruaim opecain icompac naqii ppaicheo ic. cijhibh naqiipuaoh .1. paipenechaip -^ pai- 
pilechca -^ pailei^ino -^ Doneochpochanoaip naqiipcola canlai po bioh aicepium cpiajeipe 
ainoclechca connaiohchen ineoch bahincaip penca lepoe pob, eoh^lunpnaiche pui t po pcpibh- 
rha aice icailc liubhaip. 

" < Ho cumoohi inc*^ pamooh buaioh .1. pepopepaib ep i pepopepaib alban doduI caipip 
poip ^€an lumj^on eachaip .1. Dubhoiaoh mac Domain n pep ooyaioelaib. — 6occ aimpep 
lOpcennpaela pin maohiapcopmac imm. loc do aicill apaice cemaip t aimpepoo aimpep 
capbpe l-[hpecaip mc. copmaic "^ peppa do copmac buoein n cacair aoenma ,1. caech. pula 
copmaic Doaenjup gaebuaibnech lap puacach injine polaip mc aipc cuipb apaich eo. do 
cell. mc. copmaic, &c. 1 pe cuir copmaic oonliub. pa am apapep ep. nna blai. 1 pe cuic 
cenopaela na pil ocha pinpip. HacomaDae copmac oonnhhe "^ comaoe ceanopael Dob. ao 
jlunpnaichi pilip.a pai -^ oeipmepp. aip. Cechbp. meicjio parh coli. copmacuacuino pop pijne 
m lerh .11, lapmocha cennpael mc aill.a. 5a peppa aipeoa qia cenopael mc ailLa. lap nape 
olcoD ipin carh — he do pijne duiI popcooach,* " 

" This title has been transcribed with the greatest care, separating the words, which are joined 
in the text. What follows is a literal translation : but it is fair to confess that in no other transla- 
tion has the Compiler of this Catalogue found the difficulty which the abbreviations and some of the 
terms themselves, being Law terms of the most obscure antiquity, have in this instance imposed upon 
him.* 

Literal Version. 

" « In the Name of God, this The place of this book (i. e. where it was written) was 

Daire-lulran (i. e. the Oak Grove of Lubran), and its time was when Donnald, the son of Aod, 

* "In the Collectanea Hibernica, a very short fragment of these Blai is quoted, vol. ii. p. 8, &c where the reading is 
very corrupt and different from this, and we are informed, after a few broken quotations, at page 20, that ' aU the rest 
of the Blai are wanting, and all that part composed by Cinfaela and promulgated by Donald.* 
VOL. XVIII. / 
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son of Ainmire, was King of Ireland ;* and the person (i. e. the writer) was Cennfaelad^ the son of 
Alill ; and the occasion of composing it was because Dermod's ignorance yielded to Cennfaelad's 
skill, at the battle of Moraithj — (fought in 634. Annal. IV. Mag.) 

" < Three victories were gained there. Congal, the Crooked, was defeated in his falsehood by 
Donnald in his truth ;f and Subne the Mad ran mad on that occasion ; and the unskilfulness of 
Dermod yielded to the skill of Cenfaelad.J The cause of the victory of Donnald over Congal, in 
truth, was this, that falsehood must always be conquered by truth. — The cause of the victory gained 
by Subne the Mad's turning mad, was, that he lost some Poems and Narratives, of which others 
availed themselves after.— The cause of the victory of Dermod's unskilfulness yielding to Cenn- 
faelad's skill, was, that he (Cenfaelad) was educated at Tuam-Drecan^ at the meeting of the three 
roads, between the houses of three learned men — that is, a Man skilled in Genealogies, and a Man 
skilled in Poetry, and a Man skilled in difficult reading ; and whatever these three schools taught in 
the day, he, by the acuteness of his intellect, pondered over each night, and whatever was most 
difficult, he unknotted, and wrote down in his book of hard questions. We must not omit a fourth 
victory gained at that time — that is, that a man of Ireland, and another man of Albany, passed 
over to the East, without a ship of burthen, without a ship of war — ^namely, Duhdi&d, the son of 
Daman, and another of the Gael. 

" < The place and time of Cenfaelad's work is stated. — If you ask for Cormac's, the place where 
he wrote was Aciil, near Temora : the time was when Carbre LiffecaVy his son, was King of Ireland. 
The person who wrote it, was Cormac himself; the occasion of his writing it was, that being deprived 
of an eye by Angtis of the Fearful Spear, after the daughter of Solar, the son of Art the Bastard, was 
violated in Rath-Aodh, by Ceallac the son of Cormac, and (being consequently disqualified to 
reign,) he retired to Acill, &c. 

** * Cormac's part of this book is the Science of the laws of Ireland, and the Blai, — Cenfaelad's 
part is the Laws which follow them. The precepts of Cormac to the aged, the Precepts of Cenfae- 
lad, to explain Law terms, difficult meanings, and devices. 

" « The half the laws against falsehood — Cormac O'Con composed that half. 
* The next after that Cenfaelad, the son of Alill, (composed.) 

< A man of skill was he Cenfaelad, the son of Alii. 

< He defeated the Ultonians in battle, and he composed the war songs.'§ 

<* The sections of this fragment are 62. Each section begins with an ornamented initial, of a 
larger size than the other capitals, which mark the minuter divisions. The four first leaves con- 

* " That is from 628 to 642. — This King Donnald is mentioned by Adamnan, in his Life of Columba, 1. 1, c. 39, in 
Triade, p. 349. — * De hello in munitione Cethimi, in quo, ut multi norunt populi, Domnallus Aidi filius Victor sublimatus 
est.' The same battle is mentioned in the Irish Annals of the IF Masters, an. 624. 

f " This seems to have been a Religious war between the Christian king Donnald and the Pagan Congal. 

X " This was written before the art of dating by the Christian aera was known in Ireland, and therefore the author 
collects a number of cotemporary facts of unirersal notoriety, which served to establish his date. The Druids were not 
entirely suppressed in the 7th century. 

§ ** These four lines are written in the original as if they were prose. — What enables the translator to ascertain that 
they are in verse, is a regular cadence throughout, divi^ng the sentences into equal number of syllables. Vide next page. 
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tain 19 sections ; the first and second of which give the title^ as above, with some additional 
circumstances, relating to the life of King Cormac. — Cenfaelad states in the third, that the Laws of 
the Irish are derived from four sources — ^the Hebrew^ the Greeks the Latiuy and the Irish; adding 
that there are several ancient Irish terms of Law, which are here explained in detail, and abo 
eight emails (or interpretations) oiEtgens (or crimes) which are also explained in the sequel. The 
following inference is drawn near the end of this section ; — * Ip ap pm ip poUup o biap pip in cinaio 
ac Duine jon copoibh pip nahepce concroh ampip Ian piach — i. e. and hence it is plain that when 
once man comes to know a crime, though he knows not the punishment attached to it, he is liable 
to be punished accordingly.' 

" The fourth section begins with the words *Siplip polla eicjioch op p. im cia leap no 
cia Im oo epnailib qiia pap o bheilijch m rej. ip com. p. ^han icmcaijhe n i plam- 
cijb/ These words are interlined with a very ancient gloss by Cenfaelad^ from which it appears 
that this section treats of the various aggravating circumstances of crimes, and how each crime may 
be distinguished by its email, or signs and tokens. It also treats of proofs of crimes, and the 
necessity of corporal presence to establbh evidence, — adding that the ignorant, and the Coward, 
who resemble brutes, must not be permitted to give evidence, even though their personal presence 
be ascertained : and here is quoted the authority of an ancient Poet, called Fer-Muman mac 
Echgain, whose words, in the ancient Irish idiom, are — 

« « Conioh oe ac. poc paicc. ■] cmphocanpaicc, 

6iohcacb capbaicchup ipoic — ip bpep. ciaimciajaicoij/ 

" These verses are written without any distinction of lines, or even of words, except rarely ; 
and they are so written, that the second line must be read before the first. Several instances of this 
occur in Irish MSS. of great antiquity. Usher observes on an ancient MS. in which he discovered 
one of Columbanus's Poems, that it is all written as if it were prose. See his Sylloge, p. 99 and 
122. Many similar instances occur in the writings of the middle ages, as noticed in the JRerum 
Hibemicarum, vol. 1. The above Irish verses may be interpreted thus : 

"1. Whoever is in terror is a jPo/.— »-He is false though he should strut as a champion. 

" 2. Wherefore it is said that Fot means a coward, and a confirmed Fot is a confirmed coward. 

" The idiom alone sufficiently proves that these verses must be referred to a very remote period, 
even were it not for the circumstance of some of the words not being divided from each other, and 
being wholly unknown at this day : and though there are undoubtedly, in Cennfaelad's gloss, and 
in the parts of this work composed by him, some references to Laws enacted by the Christian Kings 
of Ireland in the 6th and 7th centuries, the parts ascribed to King Cormac are written in an idiom 
so very obscure and remote, as to justify, ab intrinseco, the positive assertion of Cenfaelad, that 
they are the genuine Laws of that Prince. 

*< The 5th section is Cenfaelad' s interpretation of the Law terms of Cormac's work, beginning, 
* Ciaonmano nacina pin — What are the names of those crimes.* 

«* The 6th begins, * Ro connchiajhaic a cechaip jach ne — Four qualities make known the 
extent of each crime.* 

« The 7th is * Ueopa poohUipojhla, — Three are the distinctive qualities of plunder/ 

/2 
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" The 8th is, * Ria beat) piacha pepj — ^Let the extent of prosecution be proportioned to the 
degree of anger.' This treats of murder and manslaughter ; the different legal names annexed to 
each degree of guilt, in respect to both ; and the eric9 to be paid for them. 

*« The 9th is intitled, * Qmeic ae y^Y^x^ ceno pij,* &c. It treats of seven degrees of eric9j 
and seven degrees of punisbment for crimes, &c. 

"The 10th begins, < Qmeic cqia pep ep pollup,* &c. — The llth, * Qmic cqia peip ep 
peineachc,' Sec. — The 12th, < Qmeic ap Cmpluoj pop aen fe\iy &c. — The 13th, 'CIjup cmaenpip 
pop I'luaj,* &c. — The 14th begins, * CCmeic apniup p. rip neopoo ^ oeop .p/ &c. — The 15th, 

* Qmeic opncinpij popchuaich,' &c. — The 16th, * Qmic apapeip ep peppechca,' &c. — The 17th, 

* Qmic cqiapeicbc aenpep imam/ &c. The 18th, * Qmic apapepip piachu/ — The 19th, < Qmic 
apapeipep pep ippen,' &c. — The 20th, * Qmic op blai oilpi,' &c. — The 21st, * 6lai mdja muj- 
paine,* &c. — ^22d, * 6lai echaenach,' &c. — 23d, * 6lai echaenacb.* — 24th, * 6lai opoinoeoin,' 
&C. — 25th, « 6lai conconjaV &c. — 26th, * 6lai t)puicb oibpucuo, i. e. Laws concerning the expul- 
sion of Druids/ — ^27th, < 6lai TTlep cuipmcech.' — ^28th, < 6lai mem miockxip.' — 29th, < 5lai con 
C0113/&C — 30th, *6lai echuipimupchup apopc a pope,* &c.^31st, '6lai ^lajhlmoo,* &c — 32d, 
< 6lai pep cacba,* &c. — 33d, * 6lai Supruaicb.' — 34th, * 6lai cponn cucaim,* &c. — 35th, * 6lai 
nucblechnup acbqiop ooliap,' &c. — 36th, < 5lai Supen Saippe/ &c. — 37th, * 6lai capb "^ 
peche oapmna,* &c. — 38th, * 6lai paebup comlenj/ — 39th, * 6lai ounaoal.' — 40th, < 6lai mucc 
opcel,' &c. — 41st, * 6lai Ciachpoic lopj poll -^ locc,' &c. — * 42d, < 6lai noi impom.' — 43d, 

* 6lai Ciachpoice uppcup paichce,' &c 44th, * 6lai cecepij culcompuc/ &c. — 45th, < 5lai 

pobcubao,' &c. — 46th, «6lai cene cellach,' &c. — 47th, * 6lai Cappac Oenuch, &c. — 48th, < 6lai 
Caipe combpucb/ &c. — 49th, * 6lai-Damb oambjal,' &c — 50th, * 6lai cuirhech pliab,' &c. — 
51st, * 6lai TTloja biail,' &c. — 52d, * 6lai Cumul lecc/ — 53d, ' 6lai lapachr oipoichio caip- 
ipm ojplan/ &c. — 54th, ' 6lai ap mupjal/ &c. — 55th, < 6lai muilenn bleich,' &c. — 56th, * 6lai 
clepamnuij cleip.' — 57th, « 6lai edia icblamo/ &c. — 58th, < 5lai lapunn aiplecb,' &c. — 59th, 
' 6lai ecop jaipe imjuin.' — 60th, <6lai boncacha ban/ &c. — 61st, *6lai cuaille aipbe/ — 62d, 

* 5lai oeilse oae/ &c, — 63d, < 6lai Cuach cpejba/ 

<* That these Brehon Laws bear indisputable marks of original rudeness and simplicity, it is 
needless to say. Bede seems to advert to them where he says that the Irish permitted the Picts to 
iHtermarry with Irish women, provided the inheritance should pass to the descendants of these 
marriages in the female line,* which was contrary to the Laws of the Irish themselves, who never 
permitted inheritance except to the male line, and when that was extinct, to the senior male of the 
same name and next a-kin to the deceased. But whether Bede adverts in this passage to written 
or unwritten Laws, certain it is that the written Laws of Ireland are referred to by the ^nte-Danish 
Poets of that Country, and by Cenjuelad in the 7th century ; as well as by ProimSy in the 10th ; 
by Tigernachy in the llth; and by the Magnates HihemicBy in the 14th. — Placed in the extremity 
of Europe, secluded from the rest of the world, unconquered, unmixed, and never affected by the 
concussions of the fall of the Roman Empire, the Irish must have possessed primeval institutions, 
which this MS. is the best calculated to unfold.** 

***Bede, 1.1, c. 1." 
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These remarks of Dr. O' Conor are well worthy the attention of the learned, 
suid should excite an ardent desire for the publication of documents so important 
to the history of Western Europe. It should be stated, however, that in the 
translation of the preface to this work. Dr. O' Conor has fallen into several 
errors, but it is not considered necessary to enumerate them here, as, excepting 
in one instance, none of them affect the general sense of his version. This 
instance occurs in the last line of the quatrain, where "war-songs*' is incorrectly 
given as the translation of Duil Rosgadhach, which is, in fact, simply the title 
of Cennfaela's Commentary on the Laws, as appears from Cormac's Glossary, 
in which it is frequently quoted. 

3. That the Psalter of Tara was really, as stated, compiled in the time of 
Cormac, is an assertion the truth of which is much more difficult to prove than 
his claims to the authorship of laws. The very title given to this work is suffi- 
cient to excite well-founded suspicion of its antiquity ; and no allusion to it has 
been found in the works of any author anterior to the eleventh century. It 
may also be remarked, that if such a work had ever existed, it would naturally 
be expected that, even though lost, it would have been quoted as authority, like 
the Psalter of Cashel, in the great compilations of Glendalough, Ballymote, 
Lecan, and Hy-Many ; but no extract from it, at least nothing given as such, 
has been found in any of those or other works. It is true that the Four Masters 
refer to Leabhar na h-Uidhri and the Dinnseanchus^ as containing transcripts 
from the Psalter of Tara ; but on an examination of those MSS., nothing has been 
found that could, at least in their present mutilated form, be considered as the 
composition of so remote an age. The oldest authority yet discovered for the 
existence of the Psalter of Tara is to be found in the following verses in a poem 
by Cuan O'Lochain, which will be given entire in the course of this memoir. 

Copmac po clai caejao each, Cormac gained fifty battles, 

t)o pilao palcaip Ueaihpach ; He compiled the Psalter of Temur ; 

1p m cpalcaip pin a ra In this Psalter is 

Qn up oeach puim peanchuppa. What is a good summary of history. 

Ip pi in cpalcoip pin ao beip It is this Psalter that gives 

Seer n-aipopij 6penn inoBip ; Seven monarchs of Erin of harbours ; 

Coic pi na coicceo pop jn; Five kings of the provinces it makes, 

"Ri 6penn ip a h-eppi. The King of Erin and her toparchs. 

Ip innci a ra oe cec leich In it are [entered] reciprocally 
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Ino a nolij cech pi cuiccio, What each king of a province is entitled to, 

Ino a nolij pi Cerapach roip What the King of Temur in the east is entitled to 

Do pij cec cuicciD ceoliiioip. From the king of each harmonious province. 

Coimjniu comaimpepai caich, The chronology and synchronism of all, 

Cech pij Die poile oopaich, Of each king with each other, completely, 

Cpiochao cech coiccid o cpuaic, The boundaries of each province from the hill, 

O ca qiai^io co qiom cuatr. From the Traigid to the heavy [large] tuaith, 

Upicha ap qiichaio ceo nop geib Thirty above a Triocha ched [barony] it finds 

t)o qiichuib ceo cec cuiccio. Of Triocha cheds in each province. 

In cech cuiceo oiB a ca In each province of them are 

Sect ppim picic ppim oinjna. Seven full score of chief fortresses. 

A Stronger objection, however, than any of the preceding, and which would 
apply to the other works ascribed to Cormac, as well as to the one in question, is 
the general belief of the learned that the Irish were wholly unacquainted with 
letters until the establishment of Christianity in the middle of the fifth century. 

To the preceding objections it may, however, be answered, that it is not 
likely that a work called the Psalter of Tara could be thus referred to in a 
genuine poem of the eleventh century, written by one of the most distinguished 
men of his time, if such a work had not, at least, an existence in the popular 
traditions of the time ; and it may be further argued, that it is diflScult, if not 
impossible, to conceive how the minute and apparently accurate accounts found 
in various MSS. of the names and localities of the Atticotic tribes of Ireland in 
the first century, could have been preserved, without coming to the conclusion, 
that they had been committed to writing in some work, whatever may have been 
its original name, within a century or two of the times to which they relate. 

It may be also urged, that, without conceding the use of letters to the Irish 
generally before the establishment of Christianity in Ireland, there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that their use might have been known to a few, 
and, among those, to Cormac. Even the sceptical Innes says, **It may have very 
well happened that some of the Irish before that time, passing over to Britain or 
other parts of the Roman empire, where the use of letters was common, might 
have learned to read and write." The probability, moreover, that Cormac did 
not share in the imputed illiterateness of his countrymen, will be greatly increased 
by a consideration of the ancient tradition of his being an author, and still more 
from the suflBciently conclusive evidences derived from all the ancient authorities 
of his belief in the true God. But, without insisting on this argument, it may be 
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urged with greater forbe, that there is considerable evidence to shew that Chris- 
tianity itself had made no small progress in Ireland long before the middle of 
the fifth centurjr, the period assigned to its general establishment. This fact is 
sufficiently manifest from the record of the mission of Palladius in the Chronicle 
of Prosper : — " Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatus a Papa Celestino pri- 
mus episcopus mittitur." 

It even appears certain that there were bishops in Ireland before Patridc, 
though not commissioned from Rome, as, in a passage in Tirechan's Life of 
St. Patrick, written in the seventh century, it is stated that the Bishop Colman 
offered his church of Cluoin Cain in Achud as a votive oflFering for ever to Patrick, 
who committed it to the care of the holy men, that is the priests, Medb and Sadb. 

'' Colmonus episcopus aeclesiam suam, id est, duain cain in Achud Patricio episcopo de votiva 
immolatione in sempitenium obtulit et ipse earn commendavit Sanctis viris, id est, prespitero Medb 
et prespitero Sadb."— J5ooA: of Armagh^ fol. 17, p. a. col. 1. 

And again, in a passage somewhat obscure, it is stated that a certain Irish 
bishop came to him from Caragh, in Connaught, to Magh Tochuir^ in Donegal. 

<* Et exiit ad campum Tochuir et fecit aeclesiam ibi, et in quo loco quidaxn episcopus venit de 
genere Corcu Theimne ad eura de Cellolalbc^ in regiones Temenrigi i Ceru contra solis occassum ; 
episcopus cum sorore una monachi Patricii, et est locus eorum cum familia Clono et ingemescunt 
viri loci illius." — Book of Armagh, fol. 15, p. a. col. 2. 

These passages receive corroboration from the words of St. Chrysostom, in 
his Demonstratio qitod Christus sit DeuSj written, according to Montfau9on, in 
the year 387, in which he states that the British islands situated outside the 
Mediterranean Sea, and in the very ocean itself, had felt the power of the divine 
word, churches having been founded there, and altars erected. 

** Kai yap al jSperavifcai vf/eroi, al rf/c ©aXarrijc cktoc KHfievai Tavrrig, koX iv oirt^ ovaai 
Tt^ WKiavi^f T^C SvvafiBtog rov ptifiarog y<r9ovTO, Koi yap K^icct eKK\r)(rtai, icol Ovmaarripia 
ireTrfiyamv" — Opp. Edit. Bened. Tom. L p. 575, B. 

And equally strong evidence, not only to this effect, but even to shew the 
use of letters at the same time, is derived from the historical notices of Celestius, 
the favourite Irish disciple of the heresiarch, Pelagius, as quoted by Archbishop 
Ussher from the work of Gennadius, De Script, Eccl. CataL : 

" Celestius antequ^m Pelagianum dogma incurreret, imo adbuc adolescens, scripsit ad parentes 
suos de monasterio Epistolas in modum libellorum tres, omnibus Deum desiderantibus necessarias. 
Moralis siquidem in eis dictio : nihil ibi vitii postmodum proditi, sed totum ad virtutis incitamen- 
turn tenuit." 
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If, therefore, Celestius, while a youth, wrote letters from a foreign monastery 
to his parents at home, the conclusion is almost unavoidable, that his parents were 
able to read them. And as it appears from Marius Mercator that Celestius had 
been a disciple and hearer of Pelagius some twenty years before the disclosure of 
the Pelagian heresy in 405, the natural conclusion is, that letters were certainly 
known in Ireland, at least to some persons, in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, and might possibly have been known nearly a century earlier, a period 
which would extend to Cormac's time. — See Ussher's Primordia^ pp. 206 and 
211, and Rerum Hihernicarum Scriptores ; Prolegomena^ p. Ixxxiii. 

Be this, however, as it may, it seems certain that Cormac must have had 
some knowledge of Roman civilization. It was this knowledge that enabled 
him to introduce the use of the water-mill into Ireland, as will be shewn in the 
course of this memoir ; and, if such knowledge had not been acquired from 
Christian missionaries at home, it might have been an acquisition made during 
the three years which, according to the Annals of Tigheamach, he spent with 
his fleet abroad. 

The preceding remarks may serve to excite inquiry into this interesting sub- 
ject ; but it is not, as already stated, the object of this paper either to afl&rm or 
deny the use of letters in Ireland before the formal introduction of Christianity ; 
what has been said is intended solely to prove that the Four Masters, in their 
additions to the ancient annalist, had authorities which they believed sufficient 
for their assertions, and which should not be too hastily rejected as fabulous. 

Before this subject is closed, however, it will be necessary to notice other 
amplifications of a more recent antiquary, which have tended in a larger degree 
than those already noticed, to create suspicions of the truth of the Irish histories of 
this time. The learned author of the Ogygia, not content with the statements 
of the Four Masters, adds, that there were three schools instituted by Cormac 
at Tara, in the first of which was taught military discipline, in the second his- 
tory, and in the third jurisprudence. " Concerning these three schools," he 
continues, " and the magnificence of Temur in Cormac's time, and his enco- 
miums and exploits, there is extant in O'Duvegan's book, fol. 175, a poem of 
183 distichs, which begins — 

« « Ceoiiiaip na pioj, par Chopmaic. « < Temur of the kings, fort of Cormac.'" 

How far the poem here quoted by O'Flaherty, which is a composition of the 
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fourteenth century, if not of an earlier age, may be received as authority for his 
statement with respect to these schools, the writer of the present memoir has no 
means of ascertaining, as the book of O'Duvegan, one of the most valuable 
repertories of ancient Irish literature existing, which formerly belonged to Sir 
William Betham, is now in the possession of a distinguished MS. collector in 
England ; and no other copy of the poem is known to exist in Ireland. But 
the general silence of all the other ancient authorities on the foundation of these 
establishments, is in itself a presumptive evidence either that O'Flaherty had mis- 
taken the sense of his author, as in the instance of Mur Ollamhan^ or that the 
old poet himself had indulged in the common Bardic propensity to exaggeration. 

The reign of Cormac is memorable, as the period in which the celebrated Finn 
Mac Cumhail, the Fingal of Mac Pherson's Ossian, flourished. His death is re- 
corded by Tigheamach, at the year 272 ; but the true date, according to O'Flaherty, 
is 284. This distinguished man was the son-in-law of Cormac, and general of his 
army, which, as Pinkerton remarks, seems to have been an imitation of the 
Roman legions. " He seems," says the writer, " to have been a man of great 
talents for the age, and of celebrity in arms. His formation of a regular stand- 
ing army, trained to war, in which all the Irish accounts agree, seems to have 
been a rude imitation of the Roman legions in Britain. The idea, though simjde 
enough, shows prudence, for such a force alone could have coped with the 
Romans had they invaded Ireland. But this machine, which surprised a rude 
age, and seems the basis of all Finn's fame, like some other great schemes, only 
lived in its author, and expired soon after him." — Inquiry into the Hist, of 
Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 77* 

As the successors of Cormac Mac Art, at Tara, to the time of Dermot Mac 
Ceirbheoil, belong to a period of history now generally received as authentic, 
and are all in some degree connected with the monuments now or formerly 
existing there, it will be proper in this place to give a list of them in chronolo- 
gical succession, with an abstract of such important events of their reigns as bear 
particularly on the subject of this memoir. In this list the authority of Tighear- 
nach will, as usual, be preferred to that of the later annalists ; but, as there is a 
chasm in the former from the year 360 to the year 489, it will be necessary to 
use the other annals to supply the requisite links in the historical chain. 

1. EocHAiDH GuNNAT succcedcd Cormac, and reigned one year. The 

VOL. xviii. g 
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Four Masters, whose chronology at this period is very inaccurate, place the death 
of this monarch in the year 267 : according to tlie chronology of Tigheamach, 
the year would be 255 ; but the true year, according to O'Flaherty's corrected 
chronology, is 277* It should be observed, however, that the reign of this 
prince, though given in all the historical poems, &c., is not noticed in the Annals 
of Tigheamach, because, as Dr* O' Conor judiciously remarks, that annalist 
sometimes omits illegitimate kings. 

2. Cairbre Life achair, son of Cormac Mac Art, and the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth monarch of O'Flaherty's list, succeeded, and, according to 
Tigheamach, after a reign of twenty-five years, was killed in the battle of Gabhra, 
near Tara, in the year 283. O'Flaherty, however, allows only sixteen years' 
reign to this prince, and dates the batde ot Gabhra at 297* 

3. FiACHA Sraibhtinne, son of Cairbre Lifeachair, reigned twenty-seven 
years, according to Tigheamach ; thirty-sev«i, according to the Four Masters ; 
and thirty, according to the Book of Lecan and O'Fldierty ; and was killed in 
the year 322, or, according to O'Flaherty, in 327. 

4. CoLLA Uais, grsmdson of Cairbre Lifeachair by his sOn Kodmdh Doimh- 
len, reigned four years, and was driven from the throne into Scotl^d in the 
year 326, or, according to O'Flaherty, in 331. 

5. MuTREAnHACH TiREACH, son of Fiacha Sraibhtinne, succeeded after 
having been king of Connaught ; and, after a reign of thirty years, according 
to Tigheamach, or twenty-six, according to O'Flaherty, was killed at the battle 
of Dabhall, in Oriel, in the year 366, or, according to O'Flaherty, in 357- 

6. CoELBADH, of the line of the Dalaradian kings, after a reign of less ihan 
a year, was killed by his successor. This monarch, like Eochaidh Gunnat, is 
omitted, as an usurper, by Tigheamach. 

7. Eochaidh Muighmheadhoin, son of Muireadhach Tireach, ascended 
the throne in the year 358, and, after a reign of eight years, died at Tara. 

8. Crimthann, son of Fidhach, succeeded, according to the Four Masters, 
in 366, and, after a reign of thirteen years, was poisoned in 378. 

9. NiALL Nagigiallach, or Niall of the Nine Hostages, son of Eochaidh 
Muighmheadhoin, by Carinna, a Saxon lady, ascended the throne, according to 
the Four Masters and O'Flaherty, in 379; and, after a reign of twenty-seven 
years, ^ras killed near the Ictian Sea, in 405. Although the events of the reign 
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of this monarch are very imperfectly preserved by the Irish amialists, enough 
remains to indicate that he extended the power of the Irish monarchy farther 
than any of his predecessors within the limits of authentic Irish history. 

1 0. Datht, son of Fiachra, and nephew of the preceding monarch, succeeded, 
and, according to the Four Masters, after a reign of twenty-three years, wiw 
killed by lightning at the foot of the Alps, in 428, or, according to the Chrih 
nicon Scotorunii in 427. With this monarch the line of the pagan princes of 
Ireland closes ; and though this line is as yet enveloped in deep obscurity beyond 
the reign of Tuathal, in the second century, there appears to be nothing in the 
time succeeding to excite doubt in a rational and unprejudiced mind. It is 
true, indeed, that the learned and judicious Sir James Ware has rejected, as of 
no certainty, the whole list of Irish kings anterior to the establishment of 
Christianity ; but this overcautious rejection will have little weight now, even 
with the most judicious investigators, and in the opinion of Pinkerton, one of 
the most sceptical of modem antiquaries, ** was at best rash." ** Mr. O'Connor," 
says this writer, " remarks that Tuathal's reign forms a new and certain epoch 
in the progress of Irish history. Foreigners may imagine that it is granting too 
much to the Irish to allow them lists of kings more ancient than those of any other 
country in modem Europe : but the singularly compact and remote situation of 
that island, and its freedom from Roman conquest, and from the concussions of 
the fall of the Roman Empire, may infer this allowance not too much. But all 
contended for, is the list of kings, so easily preserved by the repetition of bards 
at high solemnities ; and some grand events of history. For to expect a certain 
detail, and regular order, in the pagan history of Ireland, were extravagant. 
The Irish antiquists will, on the other hand, exclaim against this rejection of so 
many fables, which they call, and perhaps, if the human mind can be so debased, 
really think history. Mr. O' Conor says that the period from Tuathal to 
Leogaire is the most useful and important of the whole heathen history of 
Ireland. In which he is certainly right : and the traditions and bardish rhymes, 
with the early attention of the Irish, after conversion, to such learning as was 
then in vogue, promise considerable veracity to this last pagan period." — Inquiry 
into the Hist, of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 51. 

In the list of Christian monarchs who ruled at Tara, now to be subjoined, 
Laoghaire, the son of Niall, will be placed at the head, for the sake of con- 
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fonnity with the usual arrangement of Irish historians, founded on the Bardic 
poems and the majority of the published lives of St. Patrick, which allege the 
conversion of Laoghaire to Christianity before his death. As Dr. Lanigan, 
however, well observes, "this cannot be reconciled with what we read in other 
lives concerning his obstinate infidelity, nor by the saint in his confession:" 
and the correctness of this conclusion will be presently confirmed by an authority 
unknown to that most critical investigator, extracted from the annotations of 
Tirechan in the Book of Armagh. 

I. Laoghaire J the son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, succeeded, according 
to the Four Masters, in the year 429 ; and, after a reign of thirty years, died in 
458. The Annals of Ulster, however, place his death in 462, (which, as Ussher 
correctly observes, corresponds with 463 of our common era,) and O'Flaherty 
says that the thirty years allowed to his reign must be understood as subsequent 
to the conversion of his family to Christianity, — " ut in codice Lecano (fol. 
306, a) ita Latine explicatur : Triginta annis regnum Hibernice post adventum 
Patricii tenuit.*' — Ogygia. p. 249. 

With this account the computation of Tirechan, in the Book of Armagh, 
very nearly concurs, as follows : ** A passione autem Christi coUegmitur anni 
ccccxxxvi usque ad mortem Patricii. Duobus autem vel .v. annis regnavit 
Loiguire post mortem Patricii. Omnis autem regni illius tempus xxxvi ut 
putamus/' — fol. % p. a, col. 2. 

The Annals of Ulster, Innisfallen, and the Four Masters, as well as all the 
other ancient authorities, attribute the death oi this monarch to the violation of 
his oath on the divine elements, which he had sworn to the Lagenians, that he 
would never again demand of them the Borumean tribute. This oath was taken 
in the year before his death, as stated in the Annals of the Four Masters : 

Qoip Chpif c ceirpe ceo caoja a p eachr. " A. D. 457. In the twenty-ninth of Laogh- 

a naoi pichec do Caojaipe. Cach CCcha aire. The battle ot Ath dara by the Lagenians, 

oapa pia Cai jiub pop ^aojaipe mac Weill. against Laoghaire, the son of Niall. Laoghaire 

Ro jabao Don ^aojaipe ipin each pin, ajup was captured in that battle, and Laoghaire gave 

DO pao Caojaipe pacha ^peme ajup Jaoice the guarantees of the sun, and of the wind, and 

o^up na n-oul oo laijnib nach ciocpao of the elements to the Lagenians that he would 

poppao rpia bichin op a l^^aio uaoa. never come against them on their letting him 

from them. 

Qoip Chpipc ceichpe ceo caocca a " A. D. 468» Laogaire, the son of Niall of the 
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hochc, lap Hfi-beic oeic m-bliaona picec Nine Hostages, after having been thirty years in 

hi pije n-epenn do 6ao5aipe mac NeiU the government of Ireland, died at the side of 

Naoijiallaij ac bach i oraob Caifpi eoip Caisse, between JSre and Alba^ two hills, which 

Bpinn ajup Qlbam .i. oacnoc loo pein pilec are in Hy-Tctolain. And the sun and the wind 

I n-UiB Paolain, ojupjpian a^p ^aor pop killed him because he had violated [his oath by] 

mapB pom, dp po pdpaig loo conio oo pm ac them. Of that event the poet said : 
bepc an pili — 

Qc bach Caogaipe mac He ill, Laoghaire, the son of Niall, died 

Pop xxioh Caippi, ^lop a cip, On the side of Caissi, green its land. 

t>uile oe ao paeyaio pair, The elements of God, whose guarantee he had 

Cue par oail in bdip popp an pij. violated, 

Executed the doom of death upon the king. 

The preaching of Christianity in Ireland by Palladius and Patrick, and its 
alleged establishment by the latter during the reign of this prince, invest that 
reign with a degree of historical interest which does not appertain to any other 
portion of Irish history, whether antecedent or subsequent. Yet, though it 
might naturally be expected, from the importance of the events and the acknow- 
ledged use of letters in Ireland at this period, that a clear and authentic record 
of the preaching of the Gospel would be preserved, it must be confessed that 
the fact is far otherwise. The acts of Patrick, or perhaps the Patricks, for there 
appear strong grounds for presuming the existence of more than one preacher 
of the name, are involved in obscurities and contradictions which even the 
learning and judgment of Ussher and Lanigan, as well as of many others, have 
failed to penetrate and explain. Still, however, the labour should not be aban- 
doned as hopeless. Many ancient documents, unknown to, or beyond the reach 
of former investigators, still exist ; and the examination of these holds out a 
hope to those who may devote their time and learning to the subject, that their 
exertions may be crowned with success. Such an examination, however, would 
be as much beyond the limits as it would be foreign to the object of this memoir; 
but as the preaching of Patrick at Tara is one of those facts on which all autho- 
rities concur, and as this event is, moreover, connected with some of the remains 
to be illustrated as still existing on the spot, it will be necessary to give some 
account of it in this place ; and, for the sake of brevity, this will be given in 
the condensed abstract furnished by Dr. Lanigan. 

After narrating the progress of St. Patrick, during the latter end of the 
year 432 and part of 433, until the approach of Easter, when he determined on 
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celebrating that festival near Tara, the Doctor proceeds thus :-^— ^* On the follow- 
ing day, which was Easter-eve, or Holy Saturday, St. Patrick continued his 
journey, and arrived in the evening at a place called Fertorfer-feic^ now Slane. 
Having got a tent pitched there, he made preparations for celebrating the festival 
of Easter, and accordingly lighted the paschal fire about night-fall. It happened 
tUat at this very time the king, Leogaire, and the assembled princes, were 
celebrating a religious festival, of which fire-worship formed a part. There 
was a standing law, that, at the time of this festival, no fire should be kindled for 
a considerable distance all around, until after a great fire should be lighted in 
the royal palace of Temoria or Tarah. St. Patrick's paschal fire was, however, 
lighted before that of the palace, and, being seen from the heights of Tarah, 
excited great astonishment. On the king's inquiring what could be the cause 
of it, and who could have thus dared to infringe the law, the Magi told him 
that it was necessary to have that fire extinguished immediately, whereas, if 
allowed to remain, it would get the better of their fires, and bring about the 
downfall of his kingdom. Leogaire, enraged and troubled on getting this 
information, set out for Slane, with a considerable number of followers, and one 
or two of the principal Magi, for the purpose of exterminating those violators of 
the law. When arrived within some distance from where the tent was, they sat 
down, and St. Patrick was sent for, with an order to appear before the king and 
give an account of his conduct. It was arranged that no one should show him 
any mark of respect, nor rise up to receive him. But, on his presenting himself 
before them. Here, son of Dego, disobeyed the injunction, and standing up, 
saluted him, and receiving the Saint's blessing, became a believer. He 
was afterwards Bishop of Slane, and celebrated for his sanctity. Passing 
over certain contests between St. Patrick and the Magi, and some partly pro- 
digious and partly ridiculous fables, we find St. Patrick the next day (Easter 
Sunday) in the palace of Tarah, preaching before the king and the states 
general, and disconcerting the Magi. The only person, that on his appearing 
there, rose up to pay his respects to him was Dubtach, an eminent poet and 
instructor of Fieeh, son of Ere, who afterwards became Bishop of Sletty. Dub- 
tach was the first convert on that day, and the saint became greatly attached to 
him. Thenceforth he dedicated his poetical talents to Christian subjects, and 
some works of his are still extant/' — Ecdes. Hist. vol. i. pp. 223-5. 
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For the facts stated in the foregoing abstract it is not necessary here to quote 
the original authorities, particularly as a sufficient agreement is found, not only 
in all the lives of Patrick published up to Lanigan's time, but also in those 
which have been since published from the Book of Armagh ; and though these 
lives exhibit all the usual admixture of mirasculous fables so characteristic of 
the lives of Irish Saints, fhere is nothing, in them which should impeach the 
truth of the leading incidents which they record. There is, however, con- 
nected with this important event an ancient document still preserved, though 
hitherto unpublished, of such singular interest, whether considered as the oldest 
undoubted monument of the Irish language remaining, or as an illustrative 
record of the religious doctrine inculcated by St. Patrick, that a more than 
usually copious account of it can hardly fail of being acceptable to the readers 
of this memoir. The document here alluded to is an ancient Irish hymn of St. 
Patrick, which he is stated to have composed and sung with his followers when 
approaching Tara, surrounded by his pagan enemies. The circumstances which 
occasioned the composition of this hymn are thus detailed in the Tripartite Life 
of St. Patrick, a compilation of the ninth or tenth century, but, as Colgan, 
who has published a Latin translation of it from the original Irish, supposes, first 
written by St. Evin in the sixth century, though subsequently interpolated. 

<< Cum perversus Rex videret se non posse via jam excogitate sanctum vkum ^ medio tollere, 
excogitavit et aliam. Invitat ipsum Temoriam, promittens quod ibi coram regni proceribus facturus 
sit publicam fidei professionem, et in Christum coram toto regno crediturus. Hsec fuit professio 
oris, sed longd alia meditatio cordis iniqui tyranni. Per loca enim, per quae sanctus Pontifex trans- 
iturus erat, yarias instruxit insidias ad ipsum, antequam Temonam veniret, e medio tollendum. 
Sed licet servus Christi fidelis Domino revelante hsec non igtioraret, in Domino tamen jaciens suum 
cogitatum, statuit Temoriam proficisci, et discrimen imminens divinae relinquere disposition!. Pro* 
mittit ergo se Regem pon^ secuturum ; et sequitur cum octo clericis, et Benigno puero ; quos sua 
sacra benedictione et oratione contra paratas insidias, et omnia pericula muniyit. £t sic per medios 
insidiantium cuneos*transibant : quorum et oculi tenebantur, ne eos agnoscerent. Obtutibus enim 
ipsorum soWm apparuerunt octo cervi cum uno hinnulo, in cujus dorso videbatur Aliqua sarcina 
jacere. Sic ergo mirificus vir sociique cum beato puero Benigno sacrum Biblionim codicem in 
humeris gestante, per medios hostes salvi et incolumes Temoriam usque peryen^unt, salyifico 
Orationis yiri Dei prsesidio, yelut sacrll aegide^ muniti. Tunc vir sanctus composuit ilium Hymnum 
l^trio idiomate conscriptum, qui vulgo Feth-fiadhay et ab aliis lorica P^tricii af^eilatur ; et in 
summo abinde inter Hibernos habetur pretio : quia creditur^ et multa experientia probatur, pie 
recitantes ab imminentibus animae, et corporis praeservare periculis ." — Septima Vita TripartUa 
S. Patridh pars I. cap. Ix. Tr. Th. p. 126. 
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That the hymn or psalm thus distinctly named as the composition of Patrick 
is the identical one which will now be presented to the reader, will appear suffi- 
ciently obvious from the ancient preface prefixed to it, in which its origin is 
accounted for in nearly the same words. The MS. from which it has been 
taken is the celebrated I^iher Hymnorum^ preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, a manuscript which, in the opinion of Archbishop Ussher, as 
expressed in a letter to Vossius, was in his time a thousand years old. — ^See 
Epist, ad Vossium^ in Dissert, de Symholis Antiq. For the satisfaction of the 
learned, an interlineary Latin translation is given, as it would be impossible to 
retain the sense in the original order of words in an English one ; and, as the 
orthography of the words generally varies from that of more modem productions, 
and as many of the words themselves have been long obsolete, authorities for 
their explanations will be appended in notes. The characters used in the text 
will give a good general idea of those in the MS., and the ornamented capital is 
^facsimile of the original one. It is only necessary to add here, that this hymn 
is in that ancient dialect of the Irish called Bearla Feine^ in which the Brehon 
Laws and the oldest tracts in the language are written. 

Hymn of St. Patrick. 

Parpaicc do pone inn immun po. In "Patrick composed this hymn. In the time 

annpeip6oe;5aipe meicHeiloo pijneo. Pac of Loegaire, the son of Nial, it was composed, 

a oenma h. oia omen co na manchaib ap The cause of its composition was to protect him- 

naimoib in baip po bacap in ecapnio op na self with his monks against the enemies unto 

cleipcheib. Ocup ip lujpech hippe inpo death, who were in ambush against the clergy, 

ppi himoejail cuipp ocup anma ap oemnatb And this is a religious armour to protect the body 

ocup ouinib ocup oualchib. Cech ouine and soul against demons, and men, and vices, 

nop jeba cech oia co n-mnichem leip i n-oia Every person who sings it every day with all his 

ni chaipippec oemna ppi a ^uip. 610 oicin attention on God, shall not have demons appearing 

DO ap cech neim ocup popmar. 6id comna to his face. It will be a protection to him against 

DO ppi Dianbap. 610 lupech oia anma in lap every poison and envy. It will be a safeguard to 

n-a ^q^chc. paqiaicc po chan po m can him against sudden death. It will be an armour 

00 paca na hecopnaioi ap a chmn o ^oe- to his soul after his death. Patrick sang this at 

^ipe, na Di^peoDO piloo chpeiome coCem- the time that the snares were set for him by 

paij ; conio cmnpm ac cheppa piaoluchc na Loegaire, that he might not come to propagate 

n-ecapncroe comcipaije alca, ocup lapnoe 1 the faith to Temur ; so that it appeared to those 

n-a n-oiaio .i. benen. Ocup pech Piooa a lying in ambush, that they were wild deer, and a 

hcnnm. fawn after them, that is Benen. And Fethjiadh^ 

is its name.'* 
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' UOniRlUS* INDIU' NIURC* CRGN* CO- 

Ad Temorisun hodie poteDtiam praapollentem in- 

5aiRTn« CRiNoic.^ 

voco Trinitatis. 

CReuim« CReoDauaio« poisiN" 

Credo in Trinitatem sub t»i 

oeNOacaO" in« outemaiN" Daic.>* 

Unitate t«v numinis elementorum. 



^ Q, in, or at : sic hodie, 

« COTTIRIUJi apparently an obsolete form of Cecnriipui^ dat. of Cecnhuip. 

^ ]Nt)lU, to-day : now generally written iniu or aniu in Irish, but andiu in the Erse. 

* HIURU, strength, force, power : so written in many ancient MSS., but now always neapr. 

^ UP6H, strong, mighty : so written in all the ancient MSS., but in the modern ones qieon. 

^ CO^QlPm : used as a noun in the modern MSS. and in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
at the year 1577, in which sense it is taken by O'Clery, who, in his dictionary of obsolete Irish 
words, explains it by ocac no juioe oion, i. e. a supplication or earnest entreaty : but here it is 
certainly employed as a verb, and means, I invoke, beseech, implore. 

7 CR1H01C, the Trinity : now always written Cpionoio, In the ancient MSS. c is frequently 
used for the d of the moderns. The same change is observable in the Welsh, Spanish, and Italian. 

« CRSCim, I believe : now cpeioim. 

** CR60t)CIUQlD. This word is now obsolete, but its meaning is evidently triplicity, or 
tripartite division. The termination acaio is no longer in use. 

^^ POISIH, under the, is compounded of the preposition poi under^ and the article on or in, 
the, the p being inserted to avoid a hiatus, as in rpep, leip, ip, annp. 

" 08Ht)C[CC[t), unity : now written aonoacr. In the ancient MSS. ae and oe are almost 
invariably used for the aq of the moderns. 

" 1H, the : now written an, but in the ancient MSS. almost invariably in. 

" DUCBTTIQIN, gen. form of ouileih, the Godhead, the Creator of the Elements : a word evi- 
dently of pagan origin ; it is derived from ddI, element. At this day the phrase pi^ na n-oiil is 
universal in Ireland, and is understood to mean God, i. e. the King of the Elements. 

" DQl^ : now Duil, of the elements. — See quotation in O'Reilly's Dictionary in voce oul. In 
an old Litany preserved in the Leabhar Breac^ fol. 121, by the Creator is thus addressed : « Q Dhe 
uli chomaccaij, a oe na floj, a oe uapail, a ci5epna an ooiham, a OhUlClTTlh na WDUC, — 
Spchip omn." And again, in the same Litany : " 6epchep ap n-ourpacc cp^riiuqxi i piaonuipe in 
Duileihan, ap nic piu pinn p^in op n-^prechc," let our devotedness be carried through thee in 
VOL. XVIII. h 
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a COTTIRIUS INOIU NIURC ^GNe* CRlSCi" CO N-Q" 

Apud Temoriam hodie virtutem nativitatis Christi cum eSejus 

bachius,»» NiuRU cRocht:a'» CO N-a aONOcuc,^ niut?c 

baptism], virtutem crucifixionis cum ea ejus sepulturae, virtutem 

N-eseiR^e^' co pRes^abait,** niurc coniuo^ do^ bRe- 

resurrectioDis cum ea ascensionis, virtutem adventus ad ju- 

dicium seternum. 

the presenee of the Godhead^ (Duilemanj) for we ourselves are not worthy of being heard. In 
Columbkille's Latin Hymn in praise of the Trinity, this phrase ouileih na noul is expressed thus : 
** Deus princeps principum, elementorum omnium." — . Trias Thaum. p. 476, 

" J5^^^> ^^ *^^® birth, gen. of ^en, the birth ; Greek y««/tww. 

^* CRlSn, sic hodie. The nom. form is written Cp^opc in modern books. 

'7 COHCt, with his, compounded of co, Lat. cunif with, and a, his, the n beii^ inserted to 
avoid a hiatus : now written ^o n-a ; but cona is found in this sense in modem MSS. as well as 
ancient. 

»* 6QChllJS, baptism : now always written baipce. Both are apparently derived from the Greek, 
/ixvTTKTfut, through the Latin, though they bear a strong analogy with the primitive Irish word barao, 
to drown, and bar, the sea. The form of the word here used is found in very old MSS. as in the 
preface to a fragment of the Seanchus Mor^ preserved in a MS. in Trin. Col. H. 3, 17, p. I. 
** Pacpic DO raioeacc i n-8ipinn do pilao 6aicipi ocup cpeiOThe," 

^^ CROChCQ, of the crucifixion, gen. of cpocao, which is derived from cpoc ; Lat. cruXy the 
cross. This word is still used by the Irish. 

*^ CCOWOCUC, burial : now written aolacao, but oonocul is used in all the ancient MSS., 
and explained in the Glossaries of Cornlac and G^Clery as signifying burial — ** CConacal .i. cup 
mapb .1. aolacaD.'* — CfClery, This is a primitive Irbh word, not borrowed from the Latin. 

** GS61R5^» resurrection : sic hodie, and derived from aip, again, and eip^Je, to rise. 

^ PR6S5C[6ai6, ascension : now oeapsabdil. In every part of Ireland where the Irish 
language is understood, Ascension Thursday is called Diopoaom Oeopjabdla, The word is thus 
explained by O'Clery in his dictionary of obsolete Irish words : " ppeofjabail .i. oul op neaih 
DO Chpiopo, ascensio" This also is a primitive Irish word. 

'^ COMlUt), coming. This word is now entirely obsolete> but Q'Clery explains it by ceacc, 
coming: ««lomroiniuD .i. im^eact: ; Jomroiniuo lae ayup oioce .i. tmreacc laire ajup otoce ; 
oip ip lonann commo a^p ceacc.'* This is the root from which the present cainij is formed. 

^ t)0, to : now always 50, but do is used after a verb of motion in many old MSS. 

«*6R6Ch6TnHCIS, judgment: now in common use, but spelled, according to the modern 
orthography, bpeiceamnap. This is a primitive Irish word, formed from bp^»cem, a judge. 

* 6RCIC11Q, of eternity : sic hodie. go bpor is still used to mean for ever, and la an bpacha 
and la cm Bpeiceaihnoip, the Day of Judgment. This also is a primitive Irish and British word. 
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a COTTIRIUS INOIU WmxrC 5RaD"hlRUphlN«lN'»URLa. 

Apud Temoriam . hodie virtutem amoris Seraphin in obse- 

caio** aiN^et,'^ hp pT?e8ci8iN=« eseiR^e qr cenw* poch- 

quio angelorum, in spe resurrectionis ad adipisceodum prcs- 

T?aice»iN eRNQischib* huasac" achRach«i uamchec- 

mium. In orationibus nobilium patrum in prsedicti- 

taib^ pacha.'"' hi pRaicepcai6« apscat^iN hmesaib« 

onibus prophetaruni) in prsedicationibus apostolorum, in fide 

*7 J5^^^> o^ ^^6 ^ove : «c ^0^1^, but the o is always aspirated. 

*® hlRUphlN : evidently intended for Seraphin, 

^ IN, in, on : sic hodie, 

*> URCQUQlt), humility. This word is explcdned in O'Clery's Glossary, by the modern 
word umaloio, obedience, obeisance. The latter bears a close affinity to the Latin, the former 
none whatever. 

*i Q]W5^^, of angels : sic hodicy but spelled n-cnnjeal. 

'* hi, in : the aspirate h is frequently prefixed to the preposition i, in. 

** PI^BSCISIN, expectation. It is now obsolete; but it is of frequent occurrence in this 
sense in the Leabhar Breac, — See fol. 18, 6, i, and 127, ft, i. 

^ (XR CBNH, literally, on head, is used as a compound preposition in the best Irish MSS. to 
signify for, towards, for the purpose of, to the end that. 

^ pOChRCClCB, reward : this is the gen. form of pochpaic, which O'Clery explains by luai- 
beachc, reward, recompense ; and in the Annals of the Four Masters, at the year 1541, it is used 
in the sense of eternal reward. This word is of frequent occurrence in the Leabhar Breac : 
*<mcqxi epoctlca lapam iTnincro na pochpaice nemoai." — FoL 127, 6, i. 

^ BU\AQL\'^r^h}bhf prayers, dat. pi. of epnaije, prayer. The modern word is upnai je. 

^ hUQSQC, noble : now uapal. In the old Irish MSS. h is frequently prefixed to words 
beginning with vowels, sometimes to avoid a hiatus, and sometimes for no apparent reason. 

^ aChRQCh, of fathers : sic hodie. 

39 CC(lRCh6U6ai6, prophecies, dat. form of caipcetral, prophecy. In the more modern 
MSS. it is written caipceooal, which is the spelling adopted in O'Clery's Glossary, in which it is 
xplained by p6ipcme, the modern word for prophecy, borrowed from the Latin vaiicinium. 

*^ paChQ, prophets : sic hodie ^ Lat. vates, 

*» pT?CI]C6pCai6, dat. plural of ppaicepr, preaching. This word is written ppecepc in 
Cormac's Glossary, under the word cptiimcep, a priest, and ppoicepc in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, at the year 1441. In a passage in the same Annals, under the year 1020, cacaoip na 
ppoicepca, literally, the chair of preaching, is used to express a pulpit. 

« apSCQ6, of the Apostles : sic hodie. This was certainly borrowed from the Latin. 

«?llR6SCI15, dat. plural of ipip, faith, religion. "Do pilcro cpemme ocup ippe." — Life 
of Si. Patrick in the Leabhar Breac. ^« Na h-1ppe Gachoilci,'* of the Catholic faith. — Ibid. 

h2 
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puismeoach « m enp^a^ NoeTn* iN^eN," hi NSNimaib* 

confessorum in castitate sanctarum virginuniy in actis 

per? piRGQN.^ 

virorum justorum. 

a COTTIRIUS INOIU NIURU NlTTie* S01C8e« 5R€Ne,»^ 

Apud Temoriam hodie potentiam coeli, lucem solis, 

euRochca^ sNechcai,** aNe« cheNeo » Dene*' cochec,*' 

candorem nivis, vim ignis, rapiditatem fulguris, 

*♦ pUISTHGOQCh, confessors, from poip^V confession: now obsolete. An example of the 
meaning of this word occurs in a MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, Class H. 1, 11, 
p. 114 : ** t)o coiD ariiumjin na mapcfpach ajup na b-paipmeaoach." 

** GHt)5^> purity : now obsolete, but explained jlame.* — See O'Reilly's Dictionary in voce 
eon^oa, which he explains from an old Glossary by the modern word ^lon. 

^ WOSm, holy: now written naom. See Note ". 

^ 1N5^N» daughter, girl, virgin ; sic hodie^ but written in^ean. 

** 5HiniC[l6, deeds, works, dat. pi. of ^nfm : sic hodiej but written ^foiii. 

*^ P6R PIRGQH, of just men : sic hodie^ but written 5-peap B-pfp^an. 

^ HITTIB, of heaven, gen. of neoih, heaven: sic hodie. Ijat. nimbtts, 

*» SOlCSe, light : sic hodie. 

** 5^^^^» ^^ ^^® ^""» g®"* ^^ 5r*«"> ^^® sun: sic hodie. It is remarkable that no cognate is 
found for this word in any of the other Indo-European languages. The Hebrew tnn is not far 
from 5pioc and cpiop, other Irish forms of this word, and the Algonkin Grounia^ and the Kabyle 
Gronhia are still closer to jpicm, — See Ordnance Memoir of Templemore^ p. 212. 

^ OCROChCQ, brightness, whiteness : written eaopochca in less ancient MSS. It is formed 
from opocc, dark, thus : opocc adject, dark, opoctxi, subst. darkness, negat. eopocc, bright, eoppcca, 
brightness. In like manner eocpom, light, is formed from qiom, heavy. — See O'Clery in voce 
opocc. Various examples of its meaning are found in the Leabhar Breac. Thus : '< Co n-ecpocca 
5pene," with the brightness of the sun,&c.fol. 126, b, 2. " Cothjlame ocup compoillpi ppi h^qiochca 
peoleno/' with a purity and brilliance equal to the brightness of a star. — Ibid. foU 127, b, a, 

** SNBChCQl, of snow : sic hodie, but written pneacca. Necra, which is cognate with the 
Latin nix, is another ancient form of this word. 

" QN6, force, quickness. " Qine .i. luap no D^ine." — 0*Clery. 

^ ChBNSO, of fire : sic hodie, but spelled ceineao ; old Germ, tinden, to kindle. 

*^ D8H6, rapidity, a substantive formed from the adjective oion, rapid : sic hodie. 

^ 60Ch8C, of lightning. This word is explained in the margin of the MS. by the word lopppac, 
flame or lightning. It is of frequent occurrence in the ancient Irish MSS. in which it is used to 
signify lightning or a thunderbolt. Thus in Cormac's Glossary, under the word ppull : ** bao 
luflcicep locaio pop japmam," more rapid than lightning (striking) against a pillar. It is written 
loiceao by O'Clery, who explains it <* paijnean, caoplapaip, no piaoa polupoa." 
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tuache* saeche,*- puooTnNa*> mapa,** raiRisem'' rac- 

velocitatem venti, profunditatem maris, stabilitatepi ter- 

TTiaiN,"* co6saipechr« aiLech* 

rae duritiam petrarum. 

a comRiu5 indiu niurc oe Dom cuamaRachU^ 

Ad Temoriam hodie potentia Dei me dirigat, 

cuTnachca® t)e oom chum^abaiL® ciatc^* oe Domm 

potestas Dei me conservet, sapientia Dei me 

imchus," Rosc'^ oe oom Reimcise," CLuas^^ oe Dom 

edoceat, oculus Dei mihi prsevideat, auris Dei me 

* tUQChS, swiftness : sic hodie, but spelled luaicbe. 
*» 5^^^^^» of ^^ "^'^^^ • «<? hodie J but written jaoice. 

^* pUt)OrnHQ, depth, profundity : formed from ooThain, deep. O'Reilly explains pooomam 
a gulf ; but be gives no example or authority to support that meaning. 
^ TnCIRCI, of the sea, gen. of Tnuip, the sea : sic hodie, 

^ CQIRISBTTI, stability. "Caipipiom .1. coipipiom .1. comnuije." — (yClery. 
^ CQCmQIH, of the earth, gen. of ralaiii, the earth : now caiman 5 Lat. Tellus* It is 
remarkable that the gen. form of calam, the earth, and ouilem, the Lord of the Elements, differs 
in this hymn from that found in the best Irish MSS., in which it is formed by adding on. 

^ C06SQlt)eChC, solidity, firmness. This word is used in medical MSS. to express 
firmness, but is not explained in any Irish dictionary. 

'^CIl^BCh, of rocks. This word is thus inflected: nom. aileach, gen. ailije, dat. aibj. 
" Rop epceno bloD oono ailij po puil Heoe :'* a splinter of the ropk flew at the eye of Nedhe. — 
Corma^s Gloss, in voce yaip^. 

^ fcUQmQWQChU, piloting. This word, formed from luamaipe, which is explained by 
O'Clery, loinjpeoip, i. e. mariner, is of frequent occurrence in the Annals of the Four Masters in 
the sense of piloting, steering, &c. See also Cormac's Glossary in voce Hemjnacc, 

* CUTTlQChUCI, power : sic hodie, though sometimes written coihacra. It is compounded 
of com, which has the same power as the Latin con, and machc, might or power ; German, macht s 
Engl, might, 

® ChUni5CC6Q16, keeping : now conjbail, compounded of cum, and jabal, like the I>atin 
com-prehendo, 

7<» C1Q^6, sense, wisdom : sic hodie. Gen. c^ille ; obliq. c^ill. 
7» imChUS, instructing. <« lomcup .1. pj^ala." — O'Clery, 

7* ROSC, the eye. " T^opj .1. cuicpm no puil.'* — (fClery, This word is still understood. 
73 RBiniClSB, foreseeing. This form is now obsolete, but it is obviously from peim, before, 
of the same force as the Latin jor<», and cioim, I see. In the more modern MSS. peiiiipecham and 
pemiDechpin are the forms most generally used. 

7* C6UCIS, the ear: sic hodie; Greek, «At;<*, to hear. 
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escechU" 6RiauhaR« oe oom eRtabRcn," Lam'* oe 

ei^audiat, verbum Dei me disertum faciat, manus Dei 

Domm imDesaiL," iNcech* oe ooni ReiDChechuas^ 

me protegat, via Dei mihi patefiat, 

sciach«» oe Dom oiuiN." aochRaice»* oe oomm qnu- 

scutum Dei me profegat, exercitus Dei me defen- 

cut,** QR" iNCLeoaib* oemwa* qr astaischib* ouac- 

dat) contra insidias dsemonumy contra illecebras viti- 

^* 6SC6ChC, hearing : sic hodie^hui spelled ^ipceacc. 

"^ 6R]arhaR, word : sic hodie, 

"" GR(^CI6RCI1, to render eloquent : now uplaBpao. The prefix ep is frequently used in 
ancient Irish MSS. for the modern vp or op, as epoipc for oipoeopc, illustrious ; epoam for 
upoam, an apartment in a house ; epoalca for upoalro, certain ; epnaije for upnaije, prayer. 

^ 6CIT11, hand : sic hodie^ but the m is always aspirated. 

"^ irnt)65C[IC, protecting or shielding; "imDeaDail.i.cmacaL** — (/CSefy* ^'SjiarhiTnoeojla 
na oairiie.*' — Shane G'Mtdconr^ ofArdchoiU, « Imoeajla J. anacla ." — Teige CBodi^ ofCross^ld. 
" CaBaip oam oo no^m ppipaic oom imoejail ocup oom imolDen:" give me thy holy spirit to pro- 
tect and shelter me. — L. BreaCyfol. 121, h, 

^ IHCeCb, way. « Inceac .1. plige.'*— O'C/^. « Inceac .1. plije."— Pef^r Connell. 

^* U6TTlCh6ChUQS. This form is not given in any Irish Dictionary, but peniiceacbc and 
peiriiceaccaipe, words similarly compounded, are of constant occurrence, the former signifying 
coming before, and the latter a forerunner. 

«* SCiaCh, a shield : sic hodie. 

^ IDICIH, sheltering, protecting : now oioin. — See Note '^. 

^ SOChRCIlCB, a host : sic hodie. This word is of constant occurrence in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, in the sense of host, army, multitude. 

^ CCNUCUC, protection : of constant occurrence in the Annals of the Four Masters : " na 
cai5e epnuioe do cmacal laipp co n-a luce do celib oe ajup do lobpaib.*' — Ff^wr Masters^ ad 
ann, 919. — See this passage, translated in Colgan's Trias Thaum. p. 296. 

* QR, on, against : sic hodie, but generally written aip. 

^ ]HCCGt)C[16h, snares, ivisidiis, dat. plur. of mceall, snare. This word is of frequent oc- 
currence in the Irish Annals : « Ro hinDleo m cealj,'* — Four Masters. The only form of this 
word now in use among the Irish is innleoj, a snare. In the ancient Irish MSS. no and nc are 
often used for the nn of the moderns. In a MS. in Trin. College, H. 3, 18, p. 524, the phrase 
innci hincleoaib is glossed by the more modern form ip na bmoliB, i. e. in insidiis. 

^ t)6rnNQ, demons : now written oecohna. This word is evidently derived from the Latin 
damon. 

^ ClSCCi^^'Ch^b, temptations, dat. plur. of aplqc, temptation. See O'Reilly in voce aplach, 
and Annals of the Four Masters, in which the word occurs in the sense of solicitation, &c. This 
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chec* QR iRNechraib»> aicNiD« ap cech» i^DUiNe** 

ornm^ contra inclinationes animi^ contra omnem hominem 

TTiious-* chRascai?*' oam"" i ceiN* ocus* in ocu8«» i 

qui meditetur injuriam xnihi procul et prope 

N'UacheD»" ocus hi 80chaioe> 

cum paucis et cum multis. 

Posui circa me sane nnq omnes potentias has 



word occurs in the Leahhar BreaCj foL 121, &, in the sense of temptation^ allurement, &c. *< Oom 
imoejoil ocuf oom anacol op oemnaib, co na ulib aimpijcib ocup aplcnjib :" to defend and 
protect me agiunst demons and all their attacks and temptations. 

^ t>UCI6Ch6C, Tices : now written ouBailceo. 

^* 1RNBChCCtl6, inclinations : now obsolete. 

^ QICMIO, of the mind, animi: now aijnm. 

^ CGCh, every, occurs in all the old MSS., but is now always written and pronounced jach, 

^ t)LllHB, person : sic hodie. 

^ nilt)lJS, who meditates. This occurs frequently in the old MSS., but in modem books and 
dictionaries it is written miooap. The word mioeoniain, which is a verbal noun formed from this, 
is explained by O'Clery thus : " mioearhain .1. pmuaineao op a ocujrap meditatio,^ ** Co po 
f ^jcaip ocup CO po mt^ctp ipepn." — Leabhar SreaCy fol. 127, 5, 2. 

^ ChRQSCQ'R, injury, opposition, iulverseness. It is formed from the adjective tpapoa or 
tpapca, cross, perverse. 

^ t)Qrn, to me : sic hodie. This is one of those instances of a union of a pronoun and prepo- 
sition in one word, peculiar to the Irish and its cognate dialects. 

* 1 C01W, afar, at a distance: sic hodie^ but generally written a jc^in or 1 j-c^m. 

^ OCUS, and: now always written ajup; Lat.a^^tc«, which may have been originally written ac^t^^. 

100 IM OCUS, near : now 1 n-pojup and 1 B-poccup. 

*<*» IH UQUhGD, alone, or with a few. This phrase is of constant occurrence in the Annals of 
the Four Masters, and is thus explained by O'Clery : « uocoo .1. aon nt amdm .1. on noiriiip aonx>a, 
jup ab uime pin a oeipreap uora pe beojdn kx[\ bic." 

»« SOChC[lt>6, an army, host, or multitude. This, as well as pochpcnce, quod vide supra^ is 
of frequent occurrence in the Annals of the Four Masters. 

»*>3 COCU1WIUS, I have placed, indie, past, first pers. sing, of the verb cocuipim, I place, an 
intensitive form of the verb cuipim, which is still in common use. "Cofcup, placing.'* — O^Reilly. 

^^ BCRUrn, between me : now eopum, or ecropum. 

^^ UbPCC, an expletive similar to the Latin sane^ aute7nf. or the Greek iu 

*<* YACLj the, nom. plur. of the article an, m. 

»07hU1t.e, all: sic hodie. 

»<* H6RC SO, these powers : sic hodicy but written neipc. 
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pRi«« cech Nepc N-amNQs™ N-ecRocap'" pRisci"^ 

contra omnem potentiam hostilem ssevam excogitatam 

Oom"" ChURp"* OCUS DOTTITTI QNTTiaiN,"* pRl ClNCheULa»« 

meo corpori et mese animsB) contra incantamenta 

sai6pache,>" pRi oubReccu™ seNutiuchca,'" pRi saib- 

pseudo-vatumi contra nigras leges gentilitatis, contra pseudo- 

Rechcu>*» heRececoa«i pri himcectact?^ N-iotach- 

leges hsereseos, contra dolum idololatrise, 

Ca,'*3 ppi bRlChCa*^ bQN'^ OCUS 506aND'*OCUS DRUaO,!" 

contra incantamenta mulierum et fabrorum ferrariorum et druiduni» 

*^ F^^ against, with. This preposition occurs in all the ancient MSS., and has various mean- 
ings, according to the noun which it governs. 

"<» QTYINQS, severe. " Ro peapao car ariinap ecoppa.*' — Four MasterSypcksHm, " Qmnap 
.1. Doilij."— -(70/^^. 

"^ GUROCQR, unmerciful; now eqorpocaipeach. 

*'* PRISUI, prepared, or directed: now obsolete ; but ppepcal, attendance, is formed from the 
root ppip, or ppep. 

*" DOm, to my ; compounded of do and mo : sic hodie. 

"* ChURp, body : now chopp. 

"* QHTTICCIN, soul, dat. sing, of anam : sic hodie, 

"^ dHCh6C6C[, incantations. " t)a ceneo poinmeac do jnicip na Dpaioe con cmcheclaib 
TOopaib," two goodly fires the Druids used to make with great incantations. — Cormat^i Glossary^ 
in voce 6ellcaine. 

"7 SC[16pCICh8, false prophets: now paoBpdice ; IjbX, pseudo -vates, 

"^ t)U6R6CCLI, black laws : now spelled ouB-peacca. 

"^ 56NC6]UChCC[, of Gentih'sm or Paganism : now J^incUoeacca. 

"<* ^Cl\h^BC\\TIX\, pseudo-laws, false or bad laws: now written paob-peacca. 

»*' hGRGCBCDCt, of heresy, gen. of hepereco, heresy : now written eiptceacr. 

1^ himCBCCQCU: now obsolete. It literally means circumvention. 

»«3 iDCQChUCI, of idolatry : now written loolacoa. 

*'^ 6R1 ChUQ, incantations, spells, or charms : it is the plural of bpichc, which, like the Latin, 
carmen, is used to express a poem and an incantation. <* Ocup Dichain bpicca oin pop pcm 
cpanopin," he then pronounced incantations on that staflF. — Cormtufs Glossary, in voce nepcoic. 

*" 6CCW, of women, gen. plur. of bean, a woman : sic hodie. 

**^ 5^^^^^» ^^ smiths : sic hodie^ but written joBann, no, as has been ahready remarked, 
being used in ancient M$S. for the nn of the moderns. For an account of the incantations pro- 
nounced by Goibhne, the smith, on his staff, see a story in Cormac's Glossary under the word 
Nepcoic. 

1*7 DRUat), of Druids : sic hodie. 
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FRi cech piss>^ a pa chuiLiu'=« aNmaN duini.'*' 

contra omnem scientiam quae occoBcat animum hominis. 

CRisc Domm imDe^ait iNOiu cm Neim,"' qr cos- 

Christus me protegat hodie contra venenum, contra com- 

bustionem, contra demersionem, contra vulnera, donee meritus essem multum 

pocRQice.'" 

proemii. 

CRISU Um,»^ CRISC RlUm/^ CRISC ITTl De5aiO,>« CR1SC 

Christus [sit] mecum, Christus ante me, Christus me pone, Christus 

iNNium,"' CR18C isuTn,»« cRisc uasuTn,'« crisc oessum,'** 

in me, Christus infra me, Christus supra me, Christus ad dextfam meam. 



^'^ piss, knowledge : now written piop. 

»^ a RQ ChUI^IU, which blinds. « Coillea6 .i. caoca6."—0* C/ery. 

130 CCHTTIQH t)UIH1, the soul of man : now written anam ouine. 

"* N61TT1, poison : sic hodiey but the m is always aspirated. 

»3« ^OSCUt), burning : now written lopcao. 

*" 6C][t)Ut), drowning : now written bdoao, or barao. 

^^ 5^^M> mortal wounding: sic hodie. 

^^ CONOmChQlR. This is obscure in the MS., but its meaning seems sufficiently clear 
from the words which follow — ilap pocpqice, much reward ; until I deserve much reward. 

*^ 16QR, much : now obsolete, but of constant occurrence in the Irish Annals, and explained 
in all the Irish dictionaries, glossaries, &c. ** lolap .1, lomoo : lolap pluaj.*'— 0*C/ery. 

»^ pOCRaiCe.— See "Soie^ supra. 

»» 6im, with me : now spelled liom. It is compounded of le, with, and me, me. 

»^ RlUm, before me : now poriiam, but piu is written for poim, before, in the best Irish MSS. 

^*<* im DB^CTID, after me : sic hodie, but generally written am oeajaio, or am oiaij. 

*^^ IHNIUm, in me : now spelled lonnam ; it is compounded of mn, in, and me, me. 

"* ISUm, below me. This word is compounded of 'i^, under, and me, me; it is now obsolete, 
but is explained by poum, now pum, under me, in the gloss on Bishop Sanctan's Hymn, preserved 
in the Liber Hymnorum. 

*** UQSUni, above me : now obsolete. This word is compounded of uap, above, and the 
pronoun me, me. It occurs also in Bishop Sanctan's Hymn : " 6ennachc t)e achap uapum." 

*^ t)6SSUm, at my right : now obsolete ; the modern phrase is Dom oeip. In Bishop Sanc- 
tan's Hymn the phrase Dia oeppam is glossed by the more modern form, t)ia ppim a noep. It is a 
remarkable fact, as Dr. O'Brien has learnedly shown in his Irish Dictionary, that the Irish, as well 
^ the Jews, used the same words to express the right hand and the south, the left hand and the 
north, the fjrpnt anij the east, and the back and the west. 

VOL. XVIIl. i 
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cRisc uuaoiUTn,^« cmsr: ilcius,'*" crisc isius,"' cRisc i 

Christus ad Isvam meam, Christus bine, Christus illinc, Christus a 

NeRUS.>« 

tergo. 

CR18C 1 CR101U'« CeCh DUING ITTlTn ITTlRORDa,** CR18C 

Christus [sit] in cprde omnis homiois quern aUoquar, Christus 

1 N-5iN«» cech oeN rodotti La6RachaR,"« crisc in 

in ore cujusvis qui me alloquatur, Christus in 

cech Rusc Nom oeRcaeDaR,'« crisu in cech ctuais?** 

omni oculo qui me videat, Christus in omni aure 

Rooam chLoaT::haR.'« 

quae me audiat. 



»« CUQChUm, at my left. This word is still used in some parts of Ireland, but oom elf is 
more general. In Bishop Sanctan's Hymn it is glossed by ppim a cuaich. 

^^ 1661US : now obsolete. 

"7 1S1U8 : now obsolete. 

**® 1 N6RUS, at my back : now obsolete. This form of prayer, namely, placing God and the 
persons of the Blessed Trinity at the right, left, above, below, &c., is still in use among the Irish, 
and found in the most ancient MSS., as in Bishop Sanctan's Hymn, already referred to, and in an 
old hymn preserved in the Leahhar Breacy thus : " Cptfc p<im, Cptpc bam chino, Cpfpc ceccap 
com coeB, com cpioe, com cliaB, pij nime na noeb." Also in Maelisu's Hymn, preserved in the 
Liber Hymnorum : <* In Spipuc HoeB immunn, mnunn ocup ocunn ; In Spipuc Noeb cuccunn ; 
In Spipuc Hoeb o'aipceb op cuipp ip op n.anma ; oicqi pnoouo co polmaap jdbuDjOp 5alpa,'*&c. 

»*^ CRiDllJ, heart : now written cpoioe in Ireland, but cridhe in the Highlands of Scotland. 

»*o ITTIRORDCC : now obsolete, but explained in an (^d glossary quoted by O'Reilly : " lom-^ 
popoup, I said ; lompapoampioD, they said." 

*" 5'W> mouth. <*5'**" *^* b6al." — (XClery. «Nim cpumic a n-jion joa .i. bpaon opiicca 
a mb^al na poip^e." — Idem* Welsh, geneu^ mouth. 

^^ 'ROt>Orn 6Q5RC[d)QI2, who speaks to me. This form is now obsolete, and is peculiar 
to the dialect called Bearla Feine. The verb labpaim^ I speak, is still the word used in Ireland, but 
it is inflected differently. I^o liom labpap is the nearest form to this which would now be under- 
stood. Qc labpopcaip is another form found in the best MSS., to express who spekks. 

*" WOTTl t)6T^CQ8t)CCR. This form of expression b now obsolete, but the verb oeopccnm 
is still well understood. Horn' oepcopccnp is another ancient form of this phrase. 

»** C6UQ1S, dat. form of cluap, the ear : sic hodie, 

»« RODam ChCOaChQR, that hearkens to me. This phrase is also obsolete in the 
modern Irish, but is explained in the old Irish Glossaries. "Clora .i. cloipoin : po clora .i. do clop 
no oo cuaolao." — CClery, Horn* clumepraip, is another ancient form of this phrase. 
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a uoTTiRiu^ iNDiu NiuRc men ro^aiRm crinoic. 

Ad Temoriam hodie potentiam prsepoUentem invoco Trinitatis. 

CRecim cReopauait) poism oeNOauao m outeTTiaiN 

Credo in Trinitatem sub m Unitate tov numinis 

Daic. 

elementorum. 

ooTniNi esc satus, DomiNi esc satus, chRisci esc 

Domini est salus, Domini est salus, Christi est 

sQLUs, satus cua, DomiNe, sic sempeR NObiscum. 

salus, salus tua> Doinine> sit semper nobiscum. 

HYMN OF ST. PATRICK. 

At Temur to-day I invoke the mighty power of the Trinity. I believe in the Trinity under 
the Unity of the God of the Elements. 

At Temur to-day [I place] the virtue of the Birth of Christ with his Baptism, the virtue of his 
Crucifixion with his Burial, the virtue of his Resurrection with his Ascension, the virtue of the 
coming to the eternal Judgment. 

At Temur to-day [I place] the virtue of the love of Seraphin 5 [the virtue which exists] in 
the obedience of angels, in the hope of the Resurrection to eternal reward, in the prayers of the 
noble fathers, in the predictions of the prophets, in the preaching of the apostles, in the faith of the 
confessors, in the purity of the holy virgins, in the deeds of just men. 

At Temur to-day [I place] the strength of heaven, the light of the sun, the whiteness of snow, 
the force of fire, the rapidity of lightning, the swiftness of the wind, the depth of the sea, the 
stability of the earth, the hardness of rocks [between me and the powers of paganism and demons.] 

At Temur to-day may the strength of God pilot me, may the power of God preserve me, may 
the wisdom of God instruct me, may the eye of God view me, may the ear of God hear me, may 
the word of God render me eloquent, may the hand of God protect me, may the way of God direct 
me, may the shield of God defend me, may the host of God guard me against the snares of 
demons, the temptations of vices, the inclinations of the mind, against every man who meditates 
evil to me, far or near, alone or in company. 

I place all these powers between me and every evil unmerciful power directed against my soul 
and my body, [as a protection] against the incantations of false prophets, against the black laws of 
Gentilism, against the false laws of heresy, against the treachery of idolatry, agsunst the spells of 
women, smiths, and Druids, against every knowledge which blinds the soul of man. May Christ 
to-day protect me against poison, against burning, against drowning, against wounding, until I deserve 
much reward. 

Christ [be] with me, Chrbt before me, Christ after me, Christ in me, Christ under me, Christ 
over me, Christ at my right, Christ at my left, Christ at this side, Christ at that side, Christ at my back. 

Christ [be] in the heart of each person whom I speak to, Christ in the mouth of each person 
who speaks to me, Christ in each eye which sees me, Christ in each ear which hears me. 

i2 
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At Temur to-day I invoke the mighty power of the Trinity. I believe in the Trinity under the 
Unity of the God of the elements. 

Salvation is the Lord's, salvation is the Lord's, salvation is Christ's. May thy salvation, O Lord, 
be always with us. 

That this hymn is the real composition of St. Patrick it might be difficult 
to prove satisfactorily ; but that it was considered as his in the seventh century, 
and is at least a composition of the highest Christian antiquity, can perhaps be 
proved in as satisfactory a manner as any question of this kind could admit of. 
Of this early antiquity evidences have been already adduced, to which it may be 
added that this hjnnn is distinctly alluded to in Tirechan's annotations on the 
saint's life, written in the seventh century, and preserved in the Book of 
Armagh, in which it is stated that his Irish Hymn ought to be sung for ever : 

*' Patricius sanctus episcopus honorem quaterna [quaternum ?J et omnibus monasteriis et aecles- 
siis per totam Hiberniam debet habere, id est. 

'^ L Sollempnitate dormiiaXiouis ejus honoran in medio veris per .iii. dies et Jii. noctes omni 
bono cibo praeter carnem quasi Patricius veniisset in vita iit hostium [hospitem ?]. 

** II. Ofiertorium ejus proprium in eodem die immoiari. 

** in. Ymnum ejus per totum tempus cantare. 

" ml. Canticum ejus Scotticum semper canere." — Book of Armagh^ fol, 16, p. a, col. 1. 

But perhaps the strongest proofs of its antiquity are those derived from the 
internal evidences furnished by the hymn itself, which is so tinged with pagan 
allusions as to indicate a period for its composition antecedent to the full deve- 
lopment of the Christian doctrine in the country. A Christian living after the 
establishment of Christianity would hardly invoke the Deity to protect him from 
the spells of women^ smiths^ and Druids ; and that part of the prayer in which 
the saint places the natural properties of the Creator's works between himself and 
the powers of evil can find no parallel in any later Christian authorities. Indeed, 
on this account, and from a comparison of the hymn with those confessedly composed 
in Ireland in the fifth century — for example, the one composed in praise of Patrick 
by Secundinus — it may be questioned whether this production would be regarded 
as orthodox in times subsequent to the assumed period of its composition ; and 
hence perhaps the remarkable fact, that in all the more modern lives of St. 
Patrick no allusion is made to it, but rather to the hymn of Secundinus, to the 
repeating of which, though in Latin, and of considerable length, were annexed 
the same blessings as those promised to such as should repeat the Hymn of 
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Patrick. Nor is it easy to conceive any other reason why Colgan, who must have 
had a copy of it in his possession, takes no farther notice of it than stating in 
his list of the Saint's works, that such a hymn was composed by Patrick. But, 
notwithstanding this silence of writers for so many centuries on this document, 
it is remarkable that the Luireach Phadruig is still remembered popularly in 
many parts of Ireland, and a portion of it is to this day repeated by the people, 
usually at bed-time, with the same confidence in its protecting power as, according 
to St. Evin, was placed in it previously to his time. 

Though the subject is of great interest, it would be too grdat a digression 
from the purpose of this memoir to illustrate the belief in the magical powers 
attributed in this hymn to women^ smiths, and Druids ; but it may be shortly 
stated, that there is abundant evidence of the continuance of such superstitious 
credulity, not only in the Irish accounts of succeeding ages, but also in the popu- 
lar belief of the people in several parts of Ireland, to the present time. 

In connexion with the history of Tara at this period, two very important 
events are stated by the modem historians generally, of which it will be necesr 
sary to take some notice here, with a view to ascertain their claims to credibility. 
These events are : 1. The compilation of a great work called the SeanchusMor^ 
which consisted of the ancient historical records and laws of the country, purified 
from error by a committee of nine persons, consisting of three kings, three 
bishops, and three bards or antiquaries ; and, 2. The burning, by St. Patrick, 
of the books in which the mysteries of the Druids were preserved. 

I. For the first of these statements the authority usually relied on is the fol- 
lowing record in the Annals of the Four Masters : 

Qoip Cpipr ceirpe c^o rpiocha a hochc. A.D. 438, the tenth year of Laogaire. The 

Cln oeachriiao bliaoain do Caojaipe. Sean- Seanchus and Fenechus of Ireland were purified 

chup ajup Penechup na h-Gpenn do jlanao and written, the writings and old books of Ireland 

axup DO pcpioBao ap oceaclamao pcpeap- having been collected together at the request of 

cpao ajup pemleaBap h-Bpenn co haonihai- St. Patrick. These are the nine supporting props 

pn ap impioe naoiih pacpaicc. Qciao by whom this was done, namely, Laoghaire, i. e. 

hano po na naoi pailje pocha'jreacha lap a King of Ireland ; Core and Daire, the three kings ; 

iiDepnoD mo pm .1. Cao^aipe .i. pi Bpenn, Patrick, Benen, and Cairneach, the three saints ; 

Copcc ajupDaipe an cpiup pioj; paopaicc, Ross, Dubhthach, and Feargus, the three anti- 

5enen, ajup Cdipneach, an rpiup naoih ; Rop, quaries, as this quatrain testifies — 
t)ubchach, ajup F«PS"r» ^" *T'^P peanchao, 
amail oeapBup an pann— 
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taojaipe, Cope, t)dipe o6p, Laogaire, Core, Daire the stern, 

Paopaicc, 6enen, Caipneac coip, Patrick, Benen, Caimeach the just, 

Rop, DuBrach, p^PJ^r S^ F^^> Ross, Dubhthach, Fergus with goodness, 

Naoi pailje pem Seanchuip mdip. The nine props these of the Seanchus Mor, 

As^ however, it is not from the original Irish of the Four Masters, but from 
Colgan*s translation of it, that subsequent Irish writers have formed their con- 
clusions as to the nature of this work, it should be stated that Colgan renders 
the words Seanchu]^ and penechup GpenO, Hibemice Antiquitates et Sancti- 
ones Legales : but, although this honest writer rendered these words accurately 
according to the sense in which they were understood in his time, it will be 
presently shewn that the accuracy of his translation may be very open to doubt. 
That the truth of this record of the Four Masters should have been unquestioned 
by modem writers will excite no surprise, when it is considered how customary it 
was with them to copy from one another without inquiry, or, as it is expressed by 
Toland, — who was, notwithstanding, himself the greatest of sinners in this way, — 
eternally to serve up the same dishes at every meal. But it could not escape 
the critical honesty of Dr. Lanigan that this statement is quite inconsistent with 
the true history of the times. This able writer thus speaks of the Seanchus 
Mor, which he says was foolishly ascribed to St. Patrick by some of the anti- 
quaries : — ** They tell us it was compiled in the year 439, and that St. Patrick 
was assisted in this mighty undertaking by two holy bishops, one of whom was 
Benignus, three kings, and three antiquaries, who, according to this notable 
history, formed the famous Committee of Nine^ appointed for this purpose by 
the senate, called the Fes of Temor or Tarah. So then St. Patrick and other 
ecclesiastics would have been members of the national assembly of Ireland, and 
that at a time when the far greatest part of the persons entitled to sit in it were 
Pagans. Would king Leogaire, who was never a Christian, have allowed a 
place in that meeting to a foreigner, or, what would be still more strange, recog- 
nized his authority ? And how could Benignus have been a bishop in 439, or 
even a senator, and chosen on a committee ? In that year St. Patrick was better 
employed, preaching in Connaught, than in attending senates. The mixture of 
ecclesiastics with laymen in the states-general of nations was quite unknown in 
St. Patrick's days. What has become of the Seanchas More is uncertain." — 
EccL Hist. vol. i. p. 371. 
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It would be difficult, if not impossible, to answer some of these objections, 
and others of still greater force might have been added ; for example, the impos* 
sibility of Core, King of Munster, having been one of three kings constituting 
this committee, when it appears from the concurrent testimony of all the Irish 
histories that he must have been dead long before the period of its supposed for-^ 
mation, as his grandson, Aengus, was the contemporary of Laoghaire, and the first 
king of Munster converted to Christianity by St. Patrick. And in like manner 
St. Caimeach could not have been of this committee, as he was the cousin and 
contemporary of the monarch Muircheartach Mac Ere, who died in 534, and as 
his own death is placed by Colgan about the year 530. To these objections 
might be further added the facts that all the ancient lives of St. Patrick, with 
the exception, perhaps, of that compiled by Jocelyn in the twelfth century, are 
silent respecting this work, and that the most ancient accounts preserved by the 
Irish respecting its origin shew that it is involved in great obscurity. 

It is, notwithstanding, certain that the Irish had a work called the Seanchus 
Mor^ of which portions, if not the whole, are still preserved ; and that the tra- 
dition respecting its supposed authors is of an antiquity anterior to the ninth 
century. It is quoted several times in Cormac's Glossary, and the same account 
of its origin is given in that work under the word Noipip, or knowledge of nine, 
as that already extracted from the Annals of the Four Masters ; and it is also 
frequently quoted, and referred to Patrick's time, in the Brehon Laws of later 
ages. The antiquity of the Seanchus Mor is therefore beyond a doubt ; but 
as the character of this work, and its probable age, are questions which have 
been hitherto left in nearly total darkness by all the modem historians, it may 
not be wholly improper, even at the hazard of a slight digression from the imme^ 
diate object of this paper, to take the present opportunity of investigating a 
subject of so much historical interest. 

And, first, with respect to the nature of the work, the clearest evidences will 
be derived from the ancient prefatory accounts prefixed to fragments of it still 
preserved in the Manuscript Library of Trinity College, Dublin, (Class H. 3. 
17 ; and H. 3. 18,) which are here presented to the reader with as literal a 
translation as the idiom of the English language will allow. 

Caice locc, ocup aimfip, ocuf cucaic What is the place, and time, and cause of 

fcpiBjno, ocuf peppa oo'n c-8enchup map ? writing, and author of the Senchus Mor ? 
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^occ DO, Nich, ap in conplichr i po lafac 
na jence ano ppi pacpaic. Qimpep do, i 
plairup m pi j Caejaipi TTlic Heill, peppa 
DO, F^PS^r V^^^y ccD pace puanerhain pou la 
paqiaic lap ciaccam a n-Gpmn. Dicunt alii 
Uemuip ocup t^aojaipi, ocup Oubra^ mac 
U Cujaip, pi-piliD mpi Bpeno. Opo oepioh 
oije na cpeDini la pipu Gpeno, ocup po ppic- 
oao poipcc^l Chpipc Doib uile, ocup po 
papaijeo ^aojdipe com opuioaib cpe pipcu 
ocup tnipbuili oepmaipe do pijne paqiaic i 
piaonuipi pep n-Bpeno ; juna lapum po 
cpeicpic ocup popuipicup oi jpep phacpaic, 
op po conjpa huao popmna pep n-Bipeno do 
cutoeacc m aon inao ppi aonraio n-imajall- 
ifia im copup a m-bepcnai ocup a pechra; 
ocup DO cuap uairib co paqiaic, co caio- 
chioper Don oail, Q laire om pia aachcam 
DO phaqiaic cucu imap nop lapacap pip 
Gpeno acuppu im a n-ecap. Cid rpa, ol 
^ae^aipe ppiu, ap Gnnpam lib po ppiccOD m 
clepec Duib? Min. cam Diljuo, ap lar, ap 
m uaip jebup cac oume ceill pop diIjud do 
neoc do ^ena oe ulc, ni bia comup pop ppj- 
luib ocup ^onaiD cac pep alaile, &c, Cio 
Din DO Denum ppippin ? Ippeo aipic mo aipic 
]Ki oe, ol 6ao55uipe, map i bup comeple pi, 
ppomchup a aijneo peipin, .1. jonrap nee 
Dia muincip ap a belaib ; mooa loja, be- 
mione ppip m pechc pin ; mana Diljea oon, 
&c. 

"Ro puiDiu jao, Din, a comaipli taojaipe 
ocup pep n-6penD, pep punpaij do juin 
map ao bui ap belaib paqiaic amail do 
nicpeo an oail : quod completum est qii pao 
Caejaipe. lap pin, om, po bic in pep do 
rhuincip pacpaic ap a gnuip 05 raiplim ipin 
capbac. t>o peccae paqiaic puap do cum 
a pochpaici ; papain po jab epic ocup calum- 
cumpcujoD map inpi n-Bpeno ocup a pipu, 



Its place is Nithy [so called] from the conten- 
tion which the Gentiles had there with Patrick. 
Its time, in the reign of Laoghaire Mac Neill. Its 
author, Fergus the poet, who joined Patrick after 
his arrival in Ireland. Others say Temur and 
Laoghaire, and Dubhthach Mac-U-Lugair, royal 
poet of the island of Ireland. When the purity 
of the faith was acknowledged by the men of 
Ireland, and when the Gospel of Christ was 
preached to them all, and when Laoghaire, with 
his Druids, was defeated by the great wonders 
and miracles wrought by Patrick in the presence 
of the men of Ireland^ it was then they believed 
and did the will of Patrick, who requested of 
them that the choice part of the men of Ireland 
should come to one place to hold a conference re- 
specting the justness of their covenants and laws ; 
and messengers were sent by them to Patrick 
[to state] that they would go to the assembly. 
The day before Patrick went to them, the men 
of Ireland conferred on the subject of their meet- 
ing. Why, said Laoghaire to them, does what 
the Cleric has preached to you seem difficult ? 
They replied. The law of forgiveness is so, for 
when every one is convinced that what he does of 
evil will be forgiven, there will be no power over 
plunderers, and one man will stab the other, &c- 
What, then, shall we do with him ? My advice is 
this, said Laoghaire, if it meets your approbation, 
let his own mind be proved, that is, let one of his 
people be wounded before his face ; if he forgive, 
we will agree with that law ; if he does not, &c. 

It was then agreed upon in the council of 
Laoghaire and the men of Ireland, that a certain 
person of Patrick's people should be wounded be- 
fore his (Patrick's) face, when they should ap- 
proach the assembly, which was done at the request 
of Laoghaire. After this, then, one of Patrick's 
people was wounded in the face as he was de- 
scending from the chariot. Patrick went up to 
the crowd, upon which the island of Ireland shook 
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ocuf po la m f luoj bui ip in oail cap a ceonn. 
Et timuerunt timore magno^ etfacti sunt velut 
mortui, &c. ^op m oin, plecraip Caojaipe 
ocup popTnna noojoume n-Gpeno pop 015- 
peip n-De ocup pacpaic. Qimne, ainmne, 
a clepij, oloaiD pip Gpeno, po ppicchepcaip 
Dilja! ITIaic, eiii, ol pacpaic, peouicutli pip 
Bpeno: paoic lapum pip Bipeno ppi pacpaic 
ui dictum esty cabaip comaiple paip. \f lap pin 
lopum apbepc pacpaic, po cepo-pa, cpa, 
ol pe, a pep pi^pilio mpi ©ipeno .1. Dubcach 
mac U Cujaip, lepcap lom do pach m Spi- 
paca Maimb. FTIaich, em, ol Dubcac; 
Duppann ouic a pao ppium, a cleipij, ol 
l)ubcac, ip amnup oam bee ip in oail pin 
icip t)ia ocup Duine .1. dp maoeo ac b^ppa 
nem-epic in jniihapa bep bio olc 00c incaib- 
piu, ocup ni bac po lac; maoeo, oon, apb^p 
a epic ocup a innechlann bep ni ba maich 
la 01a pen Don, dp ippeo pil 1 poipcelai 05- 
DiljuD caca uilc ho cac comnepum oia laile. 
Ulaic cpa, ol paqiaic, an do bepa Oia pop 
c'eplabpai paio. jimen^ non vos esiis qui 
loquiminiy sed spiritus patris vestri qui loquitur 
tn vobisy &c. WJ pib buoein laibepup ace 
ppipac m*acap a ca inncib laibepup uaiB. 
6ennachuip lopum pacpaic a 5m pium, ocup 
DO luiD pach inSpipacaNaimb popaeplabpa 
conoepepc, 

" In cuch 1 njinclechc," &c. 
Pa^am a lep cpa, oloaio pip Bpeno, puio- 
luxoD ocup opoujao each pechca lino cio 
cinmoca inipeo. Ip pepp, ol pacpaic, a 
oenam, ocup ip annpin caipcomla each aop 
oana la h-6ipino, co caippen each a cepo pioo 
paccpaic ap beluib each placha la h-Opmo : 
ip ann po hepbao do Oubchach cmppennao 
bpechemnupa ocup a uili pilioechca Speno 



and quaked, and the men trembled, and the host 
which was at the assembly came to meet him. 
And they feared with a great fear, and became as 
dead men, &c. Upon this Laoghaire and the choice 
of the men of Ireland submitted to the will of God 
and Patrick. Patience I patience ! O I cleric, said 
the men of Ireland, you have preached forgiveness. 
Very good, said Patrick, let all the men of Ireland 
consider it. The men of Ireland then said to 
Patrick, as it is ssud, Give advice upon it. It 
was after this that Patrick said, I will leave it 
to the decision of the royal poet of the island of 
Ireland, that is Dubhthach Mac-U-Lugair, a vessel 
full of the prosperity of the Holy Spirit. Yery 
good, said Dubhthach; it is severe in thee, O, 
cleric, to say so to me ; it is ^sagreeable to me to 
be in that decision between God and man ; for if 
I say that no eric is to be given for this deed, it 
will be evil for thy protection, and thou wilt not 
deem it good ; and if I say that eric and mulct 
are to be given for it, God will not deem it good, 
for it is in the Gospel that full remission for every 
evil is to be given by one neighbour to another. 
Very good, said Patrick, God will say to thy de- 
cision, <*^wien, non vos eHis qui loquiminiysed spi" 
ritus patris vestn qui loquitur in vobis, &c." It is 
not ye that speak but the spirit of your* Father 
which speaketh in you.f Patrick afterwards 
blessed his mouth, and the prosperity of the Holy 
Spirit descended upon his eloquence, and he said, 
« In cuch t n^^inclechc," &c. 
We require, said the men of Ireland, to settle 
and arrange every other law whatever among us 
as well as this. It is better, said Patrick, to do so ; 
and it is then that the professors of each science 
in Ireland came forward, and each explained his 
own art to Patrick in the presence of every chief 
in Ireland; and Dubhthach was told to explain the 
judicature and all the poetical compositions of 



♦ In the Irish it is incorrectly translated m'arap, of my father. 
VOL. XVUI. 



f Quoted from Matth. x. 20. 
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ocuf necha peclitxx po pallnapac la pepaib 
Ope no hi pechc aicnio, ocup hi pechc pcnoi, 
ocup pileouib. Ocup na paioi aipcech- 
nooap DO icpa m bepla mban mbiaio .1. 
Ccmoin; ap m Spipac naem po labpup- 
raip octip DO aipcecam qiia jmu na pep 
pipeon ce do pabacap 1 n-inip Bpeno, orhail 
Don -dipcecain cpia jinu inna ppimpaioiD 
ocup mna n-uapal aicpecH 1 pechc pecap- 
laice ; 6p po piachc pechc aicnio mop na 
pochc pechc licfie ingi bpiocpa t)6, pipaic- 
ni6 cpa Din po labpUpcaip in Spipac naoih 
cpe ^mu bpecemon ocup pfleo fipeon fep 
n-Bpeno, o conjbab m mpi peo co cpeoeoih 
anall; oop aipp^n DuBchach utle do 
pacpoic m ni oin na cuccaio ppi bpecip 
n-t)e 1 pechc licpi, ocup Nuapiaonuipi, ocup 
ppi coibpina cpep?on. 

Concnpjeo m opo bpechemnapa la pa- 
rpaic, ocup Bcailpi ocup plaichi Gipeno, do 
neoch po booip pechc aicnm uile inje cpe- 
oem ocup a coip, ocup a comuaim n-eclaipi 
ppi cuaic ; coniD he Senchup TTlop anopin. 

Honbup cpa do epjlupa do opoujao in 
liubaip piu .1. pocpQic ocup benignup ocup 
Caipnec, cpi h-Bppuic ; Caejorpe TTlac Hel, 
t)cupt)aipi pi UloD, ocup Cope ITIac Cujach 
6 muihain, na cpi,pi5U ; Dubchac Hlacc U 
tu^aip, ocup Uoi* VDac Cpechim, pui 6epla 
P^ni, ocup F^PS^T* '^ ^^ pilio. Wopip om, 
amm in liubaip po hopDUijpiD.i. pipnonbuip, 
&c. 1p i, cpa in Coin pacpaic: ippeo noo 
cumainj nee bpecem ooennae oo^cteoeluib 
DO caicrhec nech in po jaba i Sencup TTIap. 

Co cainic pacpaic cpa ni cabupcha Up- 
labpa ace oo cpiup a n-6pmn : pep coijne, 
ppi h-aipnep ocup pc^luyao, pep cepoa ppi 
molao, ocup atp, bpechem ppi bpediemnup 
« Ropcao ocup Papach [.1. pip 05 in pd- 



Irelandy and evcny ordiQiince used by the men of 
Ireland in the low of nature, and in the law of ^e 
Magi and Fileas. And the Magi had foretold the 
comiiig of the bright language of life, i. e. the 
Canons ; for the Holy Spirit had ^oken and sung 
through the mouths of the just men who were in 
the island of Ireland, as he had spoken through 
the mouths of the chief prophets and noble 
fathers in the Old Law> for the law of nature 
had reached where the law of the letter and 
of the word of God had not penetrated. The 
Holy Spirit, indeed, had spoken true wisdom 
through the mouths of the Br ehons and just Fileas 
of the men of Ireland, from the [first] colonization 
of the island until [the establishment of] the faith; 
and Dubhthach shewed to Patrick all that would 
not agree with the word of God in the written law^ 
the New Testament, and the confession of faith. 

Such of the order of the Brehons, and of the 
church, and of the nobility of Ireland as adhered 
to the law of nature, were all converted by Pa- 
trick to faith, to justice, and to harmony of church 
and laity, and that is the Senchus Mor. 

Nine persons were appointed to prepare this 
book, namely, Patrick, and Benignus, and Cair- 
nech, three bishops ; Laoghaire, the son of Nial, 
and Dairi, King of Ulster, and Core, the son of 
Lughaidh of Munster, the three kings ; Dubhthach, 
Mac-U-Lughair, and Ros Mac Trechim, Professor 
of the Berla Feiney and Fergus, the three poets. 
Nofis is the name of the book which they arranged, 
i. e. the Knowledge of Nine, &cc« Thb is the 
Cain Patraic : and it is a fact that no individual 
Brehon of the Gael has dared to abrogate any 
thing found in the Seanchus Mor. 

Until Patrick came only three in Ireland were 
permitted to have t^Hafrra, namely, a Chronologist 
to relate events and tell stories, a Fer Cerda to 
eulogize and satirise, and a Brehon to pass sen- 
tence from the Eoscadh and Fasach* [the poetical 



* For the difference between the 'Ropcao and papach see Manuscript Lib. Trin. CoL Class H. 4. 22, p. 79. 
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nechuif], O oainic imoppu^ ip poiha- 
muf a ca cac uplabpa opna haib hifiu 
DO pep in bepUx Bam .1. iki Canoine. 0*n 
uaip ponuc Clfnopsein ^lun-^el c6d bper 
in-Bpmn po ba la pileoaib anaonup bpe- 
chemnup cup in imacallaim in oa cuopuc 1 
n-Gmuin THacha .1. Pepceipcne pcup Heme 
mac aono, ima cuijm puao Bai aj Qona 
niac Cuichip. 6a oopcha Din m labpa po 
labaipperna piliD ip on puijell pm, ocupnip 
ba pell DO na plainb m bpecheifinup ponuc- 
poD. Ip laip na pepaib pi anaenup a tn-bpec 
ocup a n-eolup oIdod na plaichi. Ix" ^^*^ 
^baDonoopimeleo, "nicuicemne ceoamup 
oppaioioe." Ip mn oon, ol Concobap biaio 
cuiD 00 cac ann pum o noiu, ace an Bpec 
Durai^ ooibpium De,nippicpe anaiU. ^ebaio 
each a opechca oe. 



t)o alkcD Din bpechemnap ap pileoaib 
ache a n-ouchaij oe, ocup po jab each oe 
pepuib Gpeno a opechr oen bpechemnap, 
amail po jabpac bpecha Gocha TTlic 6ucca, 
ocup bpecha pachcnai THic Sencha, ocup 
ju bpecha Capuomo^ Hlic Uepcci, ocup 
bpecha ITlopamn TTlic Hla^n, ocup bpecha 
Gojam TTlic t)uipcechc^ ocup bpecha t)oec 
rnenchem, ocup bpecha dpija m-6ui, ocup 
6pecha Oiancechc o lejaib, je po bacup 
pioe icup, &c* 



Ip m aimpip pin do miDeeup mairi pep 
n-8peno comup nae ocup mnpce do each 
lap na miaDariilacc po jabpao ip na Gpe- 
caib MeiTheD> &c. lap penchaioib na 5<"- 
D1I51 m po anuap ; lap pencup in ecna aua 
po pip, &c. 



and common law]. Since his arriral* holweveri the 
privileges of these professions are under the con- 
trol of the man of the pure language, that is, 
the man of the Canons. From the time that 
Amorgin Glungel passed the first sentence in Ire- 
land, the judicature belonged to the Fileas alone 
until the contention happened between the two 
sages at Emhain Macha, namely, Fercertne and 
Neidhe, the son of Adhna, for the professor's 
robe which had belonged to Adhna, the son 
of Cuithir. Obscure indeed was the language 
which the poets ^oke in that disputation, and it 
was not plain to the chieftains what sentence they 
pronounced. " These men," said the chieftsdns, 
" have their sentence and knowledge to them- 
selves," and, among other complaints enumerated 
by them, added, « We do not, in the first place, 
understand what they say." Then said Conco- 
bar, all shall partake in it from this day forward, 
but that part of it which is meet for these [the 
poets] shall not be transferred to any other. Each 
shall have his part of it. 

The poets were then deprived of the judica- 
ture, except that part of it which was meet for 
them, and each of the men of Ireland took his 
own share in it, as did the authors of the following 
judgments, namely, the judgments of Eochy Mac 
Luchta, and the judgments of Fachtna Mac Sencha, 
and the false judgments of Carudmath Mac 
Tescthi, and the judgments of Moran Mac Main, 
and the judgments of Eogan Mac Duirthecht> and 
the judgments of Doet Memthem, and the judg. 
ments of Briga Bui, and the judgments of Dian- 
cecht of the physicians, but these [last] had existed 
before this period, &c. 

At this time the chiefs of the men of Ireland 
made a classification of all, men and women, ac- 
cording to the dignity they received in the Breiha 
Neimhedh, &c. The preceding is according to the 
Irish historians ; the following is from the Philoso- 
phical Senchus, 8cc* 

k2 
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The treatise then goes on to explain conjecturally the etymological meanings 
of the word SenchtiSj and afterwards the technical law terms used in the work. 

A similar account of this work is given in another ancient MS, in the 
College Library, Class H. 3. 17, formerly the property of the celebrated Duald 
Mac Firbis; but in this account the miracles of St. Patrick are omitted, and 
the place wid time of its composition are thus stated with greater distinctness : 



C-occ, ocuf aimpip, ocup peppa, ocup cuc- 
uiDpypiBinninr-penuhupa: locc DO,Ceinuipi 
pampoo ocup i po^mup (.u op a jlame ocup 
o\k a halbne,) ocup Rair JJ^uropo i njim- 
piD ocup 1 n-Bppuch. (.i. ip uime po bioip 
al^air^hucaipoap ^mne leo aconnaio ocup 
a huipciy ocup op a ceopai^echc .i. pair in- 
aipccha nee inn juc nopo, no ma gur molij- 
cuc ; no o jorhaib na nape ,\, na laoc, no o 
^ochaib na nopo .i. na n-uopal.) 



Ctp bpu Hira Netnancbe (.i. Nich a»nm 
T)0*n abuinn, no loppa nich oo pinpir na 
opuioe pe pacpaic ann .1. ap in conpliuchc 
no nirjum 00 pinneo ma pappa ann, We- 
manche ,1. HeTnanoach hi lapp m ni pojeb- 
ouip niill nemano inuo, no, nempoinomech 
hi, lopp inni na pabuijchup pomaine epcc na 
copao mce.) 

Raich 5"^ cip^ ^^^^ P" ''^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^cc 
pacpaic iniu 1 njlinn na mbooup 1 bpocup 
Don Hich Hemanoach, ,1. nemano, uapal .1, 
baile 1 noepnpac na huapal-nim. 

Ocup aimpip 00, aimpip Caojuipe Hlicc 
Nell, pt 6pinn ; ocup Ueocoipi pop aipopi^ 
in oomum in can pin, ocup oeipmbipech 
oip: 

Pacpaic DO baichip co li 
In aimpip Ceocoipi 
ppeccep poipc^la cin bpac 
Do cuaic molbcac mac mileo. 



The place, and time, and author, and cause of 
writing the Senchus. Its place Temur, during 
summer and autumn, (i. e. from its cleanness and 
amenity,) and Rath-Guthaird during the winter 
and spring. (They remained at Rath-Guthaird, 
from the convenience of its fire-wood and water, 
and from its sheltered situation. Hath Guth- 
aird means Rath of the punishment of a person 
for his loud voice or for his unlawful voice ; or it 
may have been named from the voices of the arts 
i. e. heroes, or from the voices of the ard$, i. e. 
the nobles.) 

On the brink of Nith Nemanach, (i. e. Nitk is 
the name of the river, or it was so called &om the 
nith which the Druids made there with Patrick, 
i. e. from the conflict or contention made there 
with him. Nemanche, u e. Nemandach, or 
pearly, from the fact that lumps of pearl were 
found in it, or NetnJishoinnmhechf i. e. unpro- 
fitable, from the fact that no profit of fish or 
produce is found in it.) 

Rath-Guthaird is the place where, at this day 
LeC'Patraic'xs situated, in Glinn-na-mhodhurj near 
the [river] Nith Nemannach, Nemann is noble, 
i. e. where they made the wual nim [noble gems]. 
And its time, the time of Laoghuire, the son 
of Niall, King of Ireland; and Theodosius was 
Emperor of the World at that time, according to 
this quotation : 

Patrick baptized with glory 

In the time of Theodosius ; 

He preached the Gospel without falsehood. 

To the worthy people of the sons of Mile* 
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Ocuj* pepfa DO, noi pepfcmi in c-fen- 
chufo, tjicuf oeifmbipechc aip : 

Cao^aipe, Copcc, t)cnpe oup, 
Paqiaic, 6inen, Caipnech coip, 
Rof, t)uBehach, F^PS^r ^^ F^'^ 
Woi yxulje pin Sencwp moip. 
In can oo bmip inonbup ann, ip ann do 
niD he, ocup m ran ba h-epba6uch pep oib, 
ip ann do ntofp na poicechco. 

Ocup cuccuiTi a Denum, paicpic oo caio- 
ecte I n-6ipini» oo ploD baichipi ocup 
opeiome .1. ipmomao blioooin plaicbiupa 
Ceocoipi, ocup ipm cechpuma bliooum 
plairhiupa Caojuipe mic Heill, pi 6penn. 

Ip e lin innipcep paqiaic do recc a 
n-Bipmn oechnebup, ap cpi picciB, no oech- 
nebup op pichic, jup caipnyippec a opuaioe 
DO Caojuipe paqioic do ciachrain a 
n-6ipinn, ocup ip athluiiD po caipujeppec : 
CiucpaiD Cailjmn, oap muip mepjinn, 
Q cpomn cpoimcmn, a cmn coillcinn, 
Q miapa 1 n-oipchep a C151 
Ct oepuic uile atnenj amen,* 



And iU author, the Dine persons of the Sen- 
chus^ according to this quotation t 
Laoghaire, Core, Daire the sturdy^ 
Patrick, Binen, Cairnech the just, 
Ros,rDubhthach, Fergus with goodness, 
The nine props these of the Senchus Mor. 
When these nine met together they compiled 
it, (the Senchus,) and when one of them was de- 
ficient, they made a subdivision of the work. 

And the cause of its compilation was the com* 
ing of Patrick into Ireland to propagate baptism 
and faith in the ninth year of the reign of The- 
odosius, and in the fourth year of the reign of 
Laoghuire, son of Niall, King of Ireland. 

The number Patrick is sdd to have brought 
to Ireland is seventy, or thirty ; and his Druids 
foretold to Laoghaire, the coming of Patrick to 
Ireland in this form : 

Tailgins shall cotn6 Across the stormy sea, 
With their crooked headed sticks, their shorn heads; 
Their utensils shall be in the east of their houses, 
And all shall say Amen, Amen. 



* Whether this very ancient verse was really composed foy the Dnuds of Laoghaire or not, it may be stated as a 
curious fact in support of its antiquity, that it is translated into Latin by Probus in his Life of St. Patrick, written in the 
tenth century, and by Mocutenius, who Wrote in the sixth or seventh, and that both these writers state that the words of 
this little verse are obscure in consequence of the idiom of the language. Probus writes : " His, et aliis verbis magi ilii 
concitaverunt tdm Regem, qu&m omnem populum in odium S. Patricii Episcopi : et prophetando prscinebant in modum 
cantici lyrico modo compositi, ante adventum sancti viri duobus aut tribus annis decantantes de eo. H«ec sunt autem 
verba cantici secundiun lingus illius idioma in ladnum translata, non tamen manifesta : Adveniet artis caput, cum suo 
Ugno prsecurvi capitis: ex eo omnia domus erit capite perforata, incantabit nefas ex sui mens&; ex anteriore parte domus 
sue respondebit ei sua familia tota; fiat, fiat. Quod nostris verbis potest manifestius exprimi: Adveniet totius artis 
magister cum signo suae cruds ; et quod omne cor hominum compungitur : et de altari Sacramentorum convertet animas 
ad Christum-: et omnis populus GfaristJanorum respondebit ; amen. Quando erunt haec omnia, tunc regnum nostrum 
gentile non stabit. Quod sic totum posted compleium est Eversis enim in adventu Patricii idolorum culturis, fides 
Christi omnia nostra loca ad adventum sanctissimi Spiritus replevit" — {Trioi Thaum, p. 49, col. 1.) 

And Mocutenius, after mentioning the prophecy of the Druids, thus alludes to the obscurity of the Irish verse : 
" Haec autem sunt versiculi verba pro linguae idiomo non tam manifesta. Adveniet Asciciput cum suo ligno curvi capite : 
ex sua domu capite perforato incantabit nefas a sua mensa; ex ahteriore parte domus suse respondebit ei sua familia tota ; 
fiat, fiat. Quod nostris verbis potest manifestius exprimi. Quando haec omnia fiant, regiinm nostrum quod est gentile 
non stabit : quod sic potest ea [reete postea] ev^nerat. Eversis enim in adventu Patricii idulorum culturis, fides Christi 
Catbolica nostra replevit omnia." — Book rf Armagh, foL 2, p. b, col. 1. It is also given in the Tripartite, and by Jocelin, 
who attempts an explanation of it 
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Ip I fo in chain pqtpaic cpo, <K;up iff^ Th^ i^ the Cgnim of Pplrick, and itr is a fact, 

na cumuic neqh 6pe7beinan oaonna oo that no indiyidual Brebon of the Gaelfr has darod 

^aooeluib op tairbiuc nee m pd ^ebvp o to abrogate any thing loynd in (he Senchus Mor. 
SenchufTTIop. 

The writer then proceeds, as in the former instance^ to explain ike etymo- 
logical meanings of the word SenclmSy of which the following will afford a 
sufficient specimen : 

6unao ocup inne ocup aipbepc connaoup The root, import, and meaning of the worc^ 

oon pocul op Sencbup, .1. bunoo 00 poene a senchus. Its root is the Hebrew soene or the 

Gbpa, poene a !5p®'5> "<>> paeno a 6bpa Greek soene^ or the Hebrew saeno, in Greek 

poopa a t5P^^> ratio a Camin, oilmen a n soosa^ which is ratio in Latin, snddlighedh (law) 

^aoioel^ ; ocup oli^eo a aipbepc in Irish ; and its impotrt is law. 

It is also stated in these prefaces, as well as in many other yery old Irish 
documents, that the ancient laws of the Irish previously to St. Patrick's time 

This very ancient quatrain is better given in the Life of Saint Patrick, preserved in the Leahkar Breac, thus: 
« Cicpai caiUceno, cap muip metpceno, 
Q bpacc coillceno, a cpono cpomceno, 
Q mi op a n-aipcbep a cije 
ppipcepuc a riiumcep uli, onmen, amen." 
It is also given by the Scholiast of Fiech, and thus translated by Colgan in his Triat Thatm* p* 5* coL 2. 
** Veniet tonsus in vertice trans mare vorticosum, 
Cujus toga (i. e. cassula) erit desuper perforata, cujus bacuius erit praecurvl capitis, 
Cujus disci sive utensilia erunt in parte Orientali suae domus: 
Eique decantanti, tota ipsius familia respondebit Jtnen, Jmetu" 
A somewhAt difibrent reading of this verse is giveif in the Life of Patrick, preserved in the Book of Lismore, Uuts : 
" Ciccpac eailcmn, cap muip meipceanni 
Q m-bpuic coillceann, a cpainn cpoimceann, 
Q miapa a n-aipcbep a C151, 
Ppipcepac uile, amen.** 
Immediately after this quatrain, another, wanting the fourth line, is introduced firom the Buik CAkmm, [the phrensy 
of the Dnud Conn,] in a U& of St. Patrick preserved in a MS. in Trinity College, Class H. S. 18. 
« Cicpac cailcmo conucpoc Ruama 
Noicpic cella ceoilct^e benoacba 
6encbopuip iliplaic bimbacblo.'* 
This is also translated into Latin by Colgan, as follows : 

" Adveniet cum circulo tonsus in capite ; cujus sedes enmt ad instar «dium Romanarum : 
Efficiet quod cellse futurse sint in pretio et aestimatione : 
^des ejus erunt angustse et anguUtee et fana multa : pedum pastorale dominabitur." 

Trias Tkaum. p. 123, coL 2. 
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had h^Bi called Fdneekas ; and some of these ^aciesit etyn;K>Iogk»} d(mjecturers 
suppose that the one wfis formed from the other by a CeaiinfothrO^^ or Change 
of initials, but such conjectures are of tery little value, as the words are 
obviously from diflPerent roots. The word Feinechas is evidently derived from 
Feine^ a jiame very anciently applied to the Irish people^ as appears from 
Fiech's Hymn ; and hence the old language of Ireland, in which the laws were 
written, was called the Bearia FSine^ and the old laws themselves are constantly 
called Dlighthe na FHne. In like manner the word Senchus, applied in this 
instance to express an ancient code of laws, but which the Irish themselves say 
would be applied with equal proprfety to any x>ther ancient writing, is obviously 
formed from the Celtic root Seny old, {" ab eo quod est senex,"^ — Cormac^s 
OlosJ) which has direct cognates, not only in the Indo-European families of lan- 
guages, but in the Semitic ; for it is observable, that in Arabic Sen or Senha 
is used to signify old, ancient, while Suna^ a word very similar in structure, is 
understood by the Arabs, Tartars, and Moguls, to mean that body of traditional 
laws which exists apart from the Koran. — ^See Mtttius de MohammedismOj 
p. 54. " Arab. Sunnah^ institution, regulation, &c. ; Pers. San^ law, right," 
is^^^'^Richardson. ** Sanna Phoenicibus idem fuit quod Arabibus Sunna^ lex, 
doctrina, jux canonicum."— 5ocA^/. Geogr. Sac. 1. ii. e. 17. Gpp. Tom. i. col. 
771. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Hie preceding accounts of the Senchtcs Mor are, it must be confessed, like 
all the narratives of the middle ^es, very largely tinctured with fable ; but suxjh 
documents furnish the only evidences ^f the history of remote times, and the 
truths on which they are grounded, should not be rejected because of the inter- 
mixture of the marvellous incidents and anachronisms with which they are 
blended. Indeed it often happens, that from such anachronisms and fables the 
truth is most easily elicited. Thus, while it appears certain from these accounts 
that the story of the Committee of Nine had no better authority than an old 
anonymous Bardic poem, and the question of authorship, even among the Irish 
themselves, was involved in great obscurity, it is equally certain that the 
Senchus Mor was not, as all the modem historians have supposed, a History or 
Chronicle of Ireland, but a body of the ancient laws of the country modified at 
some period subsequent to the introduction of Christianity, to agree with its 
doctrines; and this is corroborated by a quotation from the work, given in 
Cormac's Glossary under the word nef coir, as follows : 
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Hep ornm oo n Beimy ocup t>o, n cp^cc» ut Nes is the name of the blow and of the wound^ 

e»np in c-8enchap mdp : as is in the ^tffic^ii^ 3fbr ; 

Q gpainib cec comap, a p^nib cec popap. From grains every measure> from the Feni each 

science. 

Cf moenib cec mepa, a oipiB cuipp ouihe. From maeni each mes. The fines for man's body 

Cio ac lie puile, po opoai^eo nej*. Are various according to the situation of the 

wound.* 

.1. Qiiiail bep up^arop in Baill ipin That is, the eric is according to the exposure 

ouine a puipmtrep in cp6cr, ip pai oon bir of the part of a man's body on which the wound 

cm epaic : verbi gratidy mao in crgaio, no in is inflicted ; for example, if the blemish be on the 

^ocm, no in pmeic, puipmirep ino acaip, ip face, or on the forehead or chin, theme is greater 

moioe an ^paic, cniiail po ^b ipm Sencup according to the Senchus Mot ; but if the wound 

TYldp ; moo po ^rac bep in cneo, no in aineih, or blemish be under the clothes the eric is less, 

ip luja pon, &e. &c. 

Hence also it would appear that the Senchus Mot is the work described by 
Jocelyn in the following words : ^* Magnum etiam volumen^ quod dicitur 
Canoin Phodruig^ id est, Canones Patricii scripsit ; quod cuilibet personam, seu 
sseculari, seu etiam Ecclesiastical, ad justitiam exercendain, et salutem animae 
obtinendam, satis congrue convenit." — Trias Thaum. p. 214, col. 1. 

On the whole, then, it may be safely concluded from the preceding evidences, 
that the Seanchus Mor was not, as Colgan and the subsequent writers supposed, a 
mixed compilation of history and law, but a body of laws solely; and though perhaps 
there is not sufficient evidence to satisfy an unprejudiced inquirer that the Apostle 
of Ireland had any share in its composition, or even that its origin can be traced 
to his time, little doubt can be entertained that such a work was compiled within 
a short period after the full establishment of Christianity in the country. It is 
even highly probable that St. Patrick, assisted by one of the bards, converted to 
Christianity, may have laid the foundation of a revision of such of the pagan 
laws and usages of the country as were inconsistent with the doctrines of the 
Gospel ; and that such a work, when completed by the labour of his successors, 
was ascribed to him to give it greater authority with the people. And this con- 

* From these ancient verses, the sense of which is exceedingly obscure, it may be gathered that the laws of the 
Seanchus Mar were, at least in part, preserved in the form of Bardic rhymes t and this inference will appear the more 
reasonable from a passage in the account given of the Seanchus Mor, in which it is stated that that work was in part 
composed of the Dichedal Filedh, or Lyrical Poems of the Filecu or Bards, who, previously to the reign of Conchubhar 
Mac Kessa, in the first century, were, according to the Irish historians, the only Brehpns or Judges. For an explanatioo 
of the above verse see manuscript Lib. Trin. Col. H. 4. 22, p. 19, and H. 2. 15, pp. 150, 131, 
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jeciure is supported by the Annals of Ulster, so remarkable for their accuracy, 
which record at the year 438 the composition of the Chronicon Magnum^ or, 
as it is called in the original Irish, in the fine MS. of these Annals in Trinity 
College, Seanchus Mor^ a statement most probably derived from the older 
Annals of Tigheamach, which are now defective at that period. 

2. K, as has been shewn, there is not sufficient historical evidence to establish 
the fact of the compilation of the Seanchus Mor hy St. Patrick, or the celebrated 
Committee of Nine, it follows that the statement with respect to the burning 
of the Druidical books by Patrick, as consequent on that supposed proceeding, 
cannot be sustained. Indeed, for this statement, which has been so much dwelt 
upon by Kennedy, Toland, O' Conor, and others, as an argument for the use of 
letters anterior to the introduction of Christianity, no ancient authority or 
reference has been found ; and it appears to rest solely on an assertion of 
OTlaherty, derived, as he states, from a letter addressed' to him by the cele- 
brated Duald Mac Firbis : — " Postremo Dualdus Firbissius patriae antiquitatum 
professor haereditarius ex Majorum monumentis. Uteris datis refert ISODruidum, 
sen Magorum disciplinae tractatus S. Patricii tempore igni damnatos.'*— 
Ogygia^ p. 219. But though a careful search has been made, no such state- 
ment as that here attributed to Mac Firbis has been as yet discovered in any 
of the works of that antiquary. 

In concluding this notice of the most important facts connected with Tara 
during the reign of Laoghaire, it may be briefly stated that it will be shewn 
from very ancient historical evidences, which will be adduced in the succeeding 
portion of this memoir, that Laoghaire was interred after the manner of the 
pagans, within his own rath, on the Hill of Tara. 

II. Oilioll MoUj son of Dathi, the predecessor of Laoghaire, after being 
King of Connaught, succeeded, and, after a reign of twenty years, was killed by 
Lughaidh, son of Laeghaire, in the battle of Ocha, in the year 482 or 483 of 
the common era, as thus stated in the Annals of Ulster : 

A.D. 482. Bellum Oche la Cujaio TTlac A.D. 482. The battle of Ocke, by Lughaidh, 

Caejaipe ajup la Tnuipcheapcach TTlac son of Laeghaire, and by Muircheartach Mac Erca, 
Spco, in quo cecidit Qlill TTlolc. in which fell Alill Molt. 

A ConcobaroJUio Nesse^ usque ad CormaCy From Concobar, the son of Nesse, to Cormac, 

Jdtium Airtf anni cccviii, A Cormac usque ad son of Art, 308 years. From Cormac to this 
hoc helium ccvu, ut Cuana scripsiL battle 206, as Cuana has written. 

VOL. XVIII. / 
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The Annals of Ulster, in the reign of this prince, record, from various 
ancient authorities, the celebration of the Feisj or supposed triennial assembly 
of Tara, as having occurred, according to some, in the year 467 ; according to 
others, in 469 ; and according to others, in 470 ; but as it can scarcely admit of 
doubt, that these entries, as the statements of the annalist imply, refer to the one 
meeting only, and as no subsequent record is found of the assembling of the 
Feis in this prince's reign, either in these or any other ancient authorities, it 
would appear certain that the meetings of Tara, if they were ever triennial, ceased 
to be so subsequently to the introduction of Christianity, and that these assem- 
blies were held but once in the reign of each prince, or, if oftener, upon some 
important emergencies. Thus also, in the reign of Laoghaire, the same Annals 
record only one celebration of the Feis Teamhrach^ namely, at the year 454 ; 
and that this was the only assembly of the kind held in his reign is clearly 
ptoved from the following entry at the year 461 : — ** Leogaire Jilius Neill post 
Ceana [caenam] Teamro^ annis vii. et mensibfis vii. et diebus viL vixit,^^ Indeed 
these records sufficiently indicate that such assemblies were of rare and irregular 
occurrence ; for, if they had been held annually, or in a triennial cycle, it is 
highly probable that the circumstance would not have been considered remark- 
able enough to require a distinct record. Hence, it may be remarked, a historical 
doubt worthy of attention must arise, as to the truth of the statement found 
in so many of the old lives of St. Patrick, that it was during the Feis Teamh- 
rachf in 433, that the saint made his famous attempt to convert the monarch and 
nobility of Ireland. It should be stated, however, that in the oldest lives of 
St. Patrick, those preserved in the Book of Armagh, as well as in the original 
Irish MS. copies of the Tripartite Life, preserved in the Leabliar Breac and 
Book of Lismore, this meeting is no where called the Feis^ and the statements 
made in all the lives, that the time at which it was held was the eve of 
Easter Sunday, sufficiently shew that it was not the great national assembly so 
called, which, according to all the ancient authorities, was always held at the feast 
of Samhan^ or 1st of November. It may be further stated that the accounts 
given of this meeting concur in shewing that it was not a political assembly, as 
the Feis is stated to have been, but rather a religious festival for the celebration 
of the Bel-tine^ or fire oiBcud. Thus, to adduce one of many testimonies, there 
occurs in the Life of Patrick, by Mocutenius, the following passage : 
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<* Contigit vero in illo anno, idolatriae sollempnitatem quam gentiles incantatiombus multis, et 
magicis inventionibus, nonnullis aliis idolatriaa superstitionibus, congregatis etiam regibus, satrapis, 
ducibus, principibus, et optimatibus populi, insuper et magis, incantatoribus, auruspicibus, et omnia 
artis, omnisque doni [recte doli] inventoribus doctoribusve vocatis ad Loigaireuni) velut quondam 
ad Nabcodonossor regem, in Temoria istorum Babylone exercere consuerant, eadem nocte qua 
Sanctus Patricius Pasca illi illam adorarent exercerentque festivitatem gentilem. 

" Erat quoque quidam mos i^ud illos per edictum omnibus intimatus, ut quicumque in cunctis 
regionibus sive procul, sive juxta, in ilia nocte incendisset ignem, antequam in domu regia, id est, 
in palatio Temoriae, succenderetur, periret anima ejus de populo suo. 

« Sanctus ergo Patricius sanctum Pasca celebrans, incendit divinum ignem valde lucidum et 
benedictum, qui in nocte reffulgens, a cunctis pene plani campi habitantibus vissus est, 

«< Accidit ergo ut a Temoria videretur, vissoque eo conspexerunt omnes et mirati sunt : convo- 
catisque senioribus et majoribus natu [* dixit ad eos Rex ; quid est hoc ? quis est, qui hsec tanta ausus 
est facere in regno meo ? pereat ille de populo suo. Respondentibus autem omnibus Senioribus, 
et Majoribus natu* — ProbtiSy'} regi nesciisse ilium qui hoc fecerit ; Magi responderunt ; Rex in 
ffiternum vive. Hie ignis quem videmus quique in hac nocte accensus est, antequam succenderetur 
in domu tua, id est, in palatio Temoriae," nissi extinctus fuerit in nocte hac^ua accensus est, numquam 
cxtinguetur in aeternum ; insuper et omnes ignes nostr» consuitudinis supergradietur ; et ille, qui 
incendit, et regnum superveniens a quo incensus nocte in hac, superabit nos omnes, et te, et omnes 
homines regni tui seducet ; et cadent ei omnia regna ; et ipsum inplebit omnia et regnabit in saecula 
saeculorum." — Booh of Armagh, fol. 3, p. h, col. 1 & 2. 

Many other passages might be adduced to shew that this assembly at Tara 
met for the celebration of a religious festival ; and the conclusion, therefore, is 
unavoidable, that the word Feis, applied to this meeting in some of the lives of 
Patrick, if not an error of interpolators, was only used in a general sense, as 
applicable to a convention, feast, or festival of any kind. That this meeting, 
moreover, was the Druidical festival of Bel-tinS is apparent from the fact 
stated in all the lives of Patrick, respecting the prohibition to light a fire 
in the district until the sacred fire of the Druids had been first kindled at 
Tara; since, according to all the Irish histories, such a prohibition was always 
either issued or understood on the occasion of the lighting of the BeUtind in 
every district in the country. This prohibition is thus distinctly referred to in 
the original Irish of the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, preserved in the Leabhar 
Breac : 

Ceic pdrpaic lop p>n cu F^pca pep Fetcc. Patrick goes afterwards to Fertafer Feic. A 

Qoanncap cemio coca ip in inuo pin i pepcop fire was kindled by him at that place on Easter- 
na Cape, F^rSd'^^^^P ^©ejaipe oc ch! in eve. Laeghaire is enraged as he sees the fire, for 

12 
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t;enfo> cqi ba hfpin yeip Cempach oc Jo^^e- that was the pnvil^e of Temur among the Gael ; 

luib ; ocup nf laihao nech cenio Dpac6D and no one dared to kindle a fire in Ireland on 

1 n-Gipino ipin lou pn, no cu n-ooannca hi that day until it should be first kindled at Temur 

Cempaiy ap cup ipin pollamain, at the solemmiY^—Leeibhar Breac^ foL 14, a, 1. 

The custom of the celebration of the Bel-tine is thus distinctly recorded by 
Cormac Mac CuUenan in his Glossary, under the word Belltaine : 

6eUfxiine .i. bil-cene .i. cene bil .i. rene Belltaine^ i. e. hU-tene, i. e. the goodly fire, 

pommech .i. oa rene pommech oo jnictp na i. e. two goodly [lucky] fires, which the Druids 

opaire co cmceclaib mopaib popaib, ocup were used to make, with great incantations on 

oo bepoip na cecpa ecupa ap ceomanouib them, and they were used to bring the cattle be- 

cecha bliooiia. tween them, against the diseases of each year. 

And thus in a MS. in Trinity College, Class H. 3. 18, p. 596 : 

6elcaine .i, 6el-D<ne : 6el, oon, amm oo Beltainey i, e. BeUdint : Bel was the name of 

i6al: ip ann do raippealbca otne cacha an idol: it was on it p. e. the festival j that a couple 
cerpa pop peilb 6h^il ; unde 6elcme. Ho, of the young of every cattle were exhibited as in 
6elcine .i. 5il-rme .t. rene rpommeac .i. the possession of ^e/ ; unde Beltine. Or, Bel- 
x>a rento do jntotp t)puiD co mnceclaib fine, i. e. BiUtine, i. e. the goodly fire, i. a, two 
mopc^ ocup DO l^5D<p na cerpa ecoppa ap goodly fires, which the Druids were used to make 
ceomanoaib cacha bUaona. with great incantations, and they were used to 

drive the cattle between them against the diseases 

of each year* 

It may, perhaps, be contended, against this conclusion, that the Druidical 
festival of BeUtind was, as it still is, celebrated on May-day, which is yet popu- 
larly called La Bealltaine^ or the day of BaaPs fire, and that it could not, 
therefore, be held on Holy Saturday, which at this period agreed with the vernal 
equinox. It has, however, been argued by Dr. O'Conor, with great ingenuity 
and plausibility, that the Bel-tine of the pagan Irish was not the May-day 
of subsequent ages, and that the former, which was celebrated in the vernal 
equinox, and consequently fell about the 21st of March, was, after the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, transferred to the 1st of May, to prevent an interfe- 
rence with the Christian Lent. To state and examine in detail the arguments 
of Dr. O'Conor in support of this conclusion, as given in the Rerum 
Hibernicarum ScriptoreSj vol. i., and in the Stowe Catalogue, would demand 
an inquiry inconsistent with the limits proposed in this memoir, but his theory 
may be briefly stated as follows : — 1. That the year of the pagan Irish was 
luni-solar, consisting, like that of the Phcenicians and Egyptians, of 365 days 
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and 6 hours. II. That it was divided by them, as it is among the moderns, 
into four raihas^ or quarters. III. That these four rathasj or quarters, were 
called, as, with slight orthographical variation, the seasons are to this day by the 
modem Irish, Samh-ratha, Summer; Foghmhar-rathoy Autumn; Geimh-ratkai 
Winter ; and lar-ratha^ (now Emrachy) Spring ; the first of these quarters 
commencing at the vernal equinox, the second at the summer solstice, the third 
at the autumnal equinox, and the fourth at the winter solstice. IV. That at 
the beginning of each of these rathas a religious festival was celebrated, and 
that though the names of these festivals, as well as those of the rathasy are still 
retained, the periods at which they were celebrated were changed by the early 
Christians to agree with the Christian festivals, and so obliterate the recollection 
of the origin of the pagan rites, which they were not able utteriy to abolish. Such 
is the theory of Dr. O' Conor; and among the various ingenious arguments which 
he advances in support of it, the strongest is that derived from the fact already 
alluded to, that the celebration of the Druidical fire at Tara in 433 occurred 
on Easter Eve. " All the writers -of the life of S. Patrick," he states, "who wrote 
before the Anglo-Norman conquest, agriee that S. Patrick celebrated his first Easter 
Eve in 433, that the fire which he had then lighted in his tent, near the hill of 
Temora, caused the greatest degree of curiosity «s well as indignation, because 
it was an act so repugnant to the laws of the Kingdom, that he was conveyed as 
a criminal to the King, and that this gave occasion to his first preaching at 
Temora. Now Easter day in 433 agreed with the vernal equinox ; therefore 
the Bodlrtinne of the frish concurred with that time of the year.** — Stowe 
Cataloguej vol. i. pp. 32, 33. 

While, however, the plausibility of this theory can scarcely be denied, 
without impugning the veracity of the facts given in all the ancient lives of St. 
Patrick, as to the period of the year at which he visited Tara, and the circum- 
stances connected with it, on the other hand, it is but fair to state that the 
Doctor's arguments are throughout more ingenious than satisfactory, and that 
his references to authorities • in support of his conclusions are such as, on 
examination, will seldom be found to bear him out in his assertions. 

It does not appear from any of the Irish authorities that OilioU Molt was 
ever converted to Christianity. 

III. Lughaidhy the son of Laoghaire, succeeded OilioU Molt, according to 
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the Four Masters, in 479» or, according to Ae Chronieon Scotorum^ in 480 ; 
but the more accurate Annals of Ulster place the beginning of his reign in 484, 
which would allow an interregnum of two years* O'Flahcrty, without noticing 
this interregnum, places the commencement of his reign in 483. His death is 
recorded in the Annals of Ulster at 506^ and agam, frcmi a different ancient 
authority, at 511, but it is correctly placed by Tigheamach in 508, with which 
O'Flaherty, in his corrected chronology, concurs. 

From all the ancient historical accounts of the reign of this monarch, it 
appears certain that, like his predecessors, he died an obstinate unbelierer in the 
Christian religion ; and there are many cnrcumstances connected with the history 
of Christianity in Ireland during his reign, which have not hitherto received 
that attention from historians which they seem to merit. It has been already 
stated, at page 53, that the history of the propagation of the Gospel in Ireland, 
as collected by historians from the lives of St. Patrick and other documents, is 
involved in obscurities and contradictions, which the learning and judgment of 
the most critical investigators have been unable to penetrate and explain ; and 
though the objects of, and limits assigned to the present memoir, will not allow 
of any elaborate attempt to elicit the truth as regards this most important and 
interesting feature in the history of the country, a few remarks may here be 
permitted, for the purpose of drawing the attention of future historians to facts 
not hitherto noticed in connexion with this subject. 

That the acts attributed to one Patrick may be referable to, at least, two of 
the name, has been already hinted at in the passage just adverted to ; and the 
probable correctness of this conjecture will derive support from the Irish records 
now to be adduced ; and first, from the following historical notice of the reign of 
Lughaidh, as preserved in the Book of Lecan: 

t)o job chpa CujaiD TTlac C^aejaipi piji Lughaidh, the san of Laeghaire, assumed th 

n-Gpeno p6 coic bliaoan, cop chuip government of Ireland for five jears ; and he sent 

rechca o'lappaio na 6opoiTna ; ocuf ni uaip messengers to demand the Bora ; and he did not 

can chach ; ocup po chinoil uaipli Ce^zh^ receive it without a battle ; and he assembled the 

Cuino oo robach na 6opuma; ocup cdnca- nobles of Leath Chuinn to force the Boru, and 

Dup Caijnij CO TTlaj n-CCilbi. t)o cuipeb the Lagenians came to Magh AUhhi. The battle 

rhpa each ITluiji Qilbi ecuppu, cop ppaf- of Magh Ailbhi was fought between them, in 

neoD pop Cujaio, ocup pop Hluipchepcacb which a victory was gained over Lughaidh and 

nVxo 6apca, ocup pop Chaipbpi lUop fHac Muirchertach Mac Earca, and Cairbri Mor, the 
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Neill ; cot^ctD I n-i^ail [rede i n-oijail] in 
charha pn ndp pcuip Hluipcheprach ocup 
Caipppi DO CaiyniB cen po bo beo lac. Qip- 
inic eolaijj ndp chabaij Cujaio in 6opoma 
ace aen echc co heapbooach. 

Ip a n-annpip 6u^ach conic pcropaic 
1 n-Spino ; ocup do chuaiD co UemiKiis go 
aipm a poibi ^ujaio, ocup copjaio do 
cpuichnechc cen dp, ocup bichlacc oc bucnb 
pe a Imo, ocup nein a f aipceno a paejail, 
ocup pon con, ocup eirh, ocup pi5na paip ; 
ocup nip paem (^ujaio pin, ocup 6 ndp aeni 
DO eapcoin poopaic hi, ocup po eapcam a 
pijon •!. Qillmo tn^^en Qenjupa, TTlic 
NoDppaich, pij niuman ; conao o pin ^nall 
ica DimbuaiD pijna pop Chenipmj ocup cen 
buato con op Uewpaij pop. Co puaip 
Cujaio TTlac Caejaipi bdp i n-achoo papcha 
cpe apcuine m Cailjino .i. papcha cenncioi 
DO mm pop mapb lap n-oiulcao m Cailjino. 



son of Niall ; and in revenge of this hattW Muir- 
chertach and Cairbri did not desist from [attack- 
ing] the Lagenians, as leng as they lived* The 
learned state that Lughaidh never forced the 
Boru but once [and that] in^erfectly. 

It is in the time of Lughaidh that Patrick 
came to Ireland ; and he went to Temur, where 
Lughaidh was, and offered him wheat without 
tillage, constant milk with kine during his time, 
and heaven at the end of his life, and success of 
hounds and horses, and of a queen upon him ; and 
Lughaidh did not assent to that, and because he 
did not, Patrick cursed him, and also cursed his 
queen, i. e. Aillinn, the daughter of Aengus Mac 
Nadfraich, King of Munster ; so that thence- 
forward there is an ill luck of queens on Temur, 
neither has it success of hounds. And Lugh- 
aidh, the son of Laeghaire, died at Achadh Farcha^ 
in consequence of the curse of the Tailginn [saint], 
i« e. a flash of lightning struck him dead from 
heaven for having rejected the Tailginn. 



It may be ebserved, that the preceding passage, which is quoted from an abstract 
of the history of Ireland from the time of the preaching of the Gospel, in the reign 
of Laoghaire, to that ^f Roderic O' Conor, is obviously taken from the ancient 
historians of the country, and that, at the period of its composition, whatever 
inducement might have existed for fabrication to sustain the received history of 
the Apostle Patrick's life, there could not have been any to controvert it. Indeed, 
that the compiler of this condensed history clearly understood that the Patrick 
alluded to in the preceding passage was different from another of the name, who 
preached the Gospel in the reign of Laoghaire, will appear manifest from 
the following notice relating to the reign of that monarch, in which the death 
of a Senex Patricius is recorded : ^' Oo 50b cbpa Laejaipe TTlac Neill 
Naoijiallaij piji cjncha annis post adventum Patricii tenuit. Secundinus 
et senex Patricius in pace dormieruni,^^ i. e. Laoghaire, the son of Niall of the 
Nine Hostages, held the government thirty years after the arrival of Patrick. 
Secundinus and old Patrick slept in peace. As the passage last quoted has 
been extracted by O'Flaherty from the Book of Lecan, it is certain that he was 
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not ignorant of the preceding one ; and the conclusion is therefore unavoidable 
that he, as well as those other writers who were familiar with the Book of Lecan, 
must have intentionally suppressed it from a perception that it would contradict 
the received history of St, Patrick, as drawn up from his lives. The passage, 
however, is of great importance^ as tending to indicate that the acts of, at least, two 
distinguished preachers of Christianity in Ireland may have been blended toge- 
ther, and thus furnishing a suflRcient explanation of the apparent chronological 
and other contradictions in which the various lives of our saint abound, and 
which, in consequence, njay be regarded as the result of an anxiety to ascribe 
the honour of the conversion of Ireland to a single individual. Should such a 
conclusion be ever established, the following passage in the Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick, relative to the infidelity of King Lughaidh, and in which the dis- 
pleasure of the Christian teacher is referred to the Patrick who preached in the 
reign of Laoghaire, might illustrate the manner in which the writers of the 
hint's lives constructed their legends for the purpose of transferring the acts of 
one saint to another : 

<< Facta tanta plaga in populo, accedit vir Dei ipsum Regem, eique minatur scelerum suorum 
prsesentem vindictam, subitamque mortem, nisi in Christum credat, desinatque veritati tot prodigiis 
probatae amplius resistere. Loegarius timore et tremore percul^us^ babitd ad Proceres condone, 
concludit praestare sibi credere, qu^m certam, praesentemque mortis subire s^ntentiam. Rex igitur 
flexis genibus petit veniam, promittit emendationem, et se monita, et doetrinam viri Dei amplexurum. 
Ipse igitur, et hominum aliquot millia cum eo amplectuntur fidem Christi. Cum autem vir sanctus 
Tideret Regem jam tandem superatum, et in alium hominem mut^tum, ait ad ipsum ; quandoquidem 
meis monitis tandem obtemperaveris, et p^ratus sis in propositi veritatis via ambulare, nee sceptro 
nee vitd privaberis ; sed annis multis vives, et regnabis : quia tamen mihi et doctrinae caelesti tarn 
pertinaciter restitisti, et in via veritatis, tot signis monstratse, ambulare recnsasti, regni sceptrum de 
semine tuo in fratrum tuorum progeniem transferetur ; tuaque posteritas eorum inserviet posteritati. 
Tunc Regina Angussa nomine, genua flectens humiliter virum Dei deprecatur, ut istius durse sen- 
tentise dignetur mitigare rigorem, et saltern ea non feriatur infans, quern ipsa tunc in utero gestabat. 
Annuit vir sanctus ejus petitioni, dicens; mea maledictio ei non nocebit, donee ipse propriis exigen- 
tibus demeritis mereatur maledici, et mese maledictionis fulmine fertri. £t ita evenisse eventus 
evidenter monstravit. Nam Lugadius filius, qui tunc in utero matris gestabatur, regnum posted 
universae Hibernife obtinuit, tenuitque usque dum quadam die iter ageus, venit ad locum quendam 
Achadh-farcha appellatum ; ubi conspiciens quandam Ecclesiam in colle positam, ait ; nunquid ilia 
est Ecclesia istius clerici, qui iniquo propbetiae spiritu, praedixit nullum de Leogarii patris mei 
semine Regem vel Principem proditurum ? £t statim ac baec protulit, fulminis ^ caelo missi, et in 
verticem ejus cadentis, ictu extinctus illic5 interiit. Unde et locus nomen abinde sortitus, Achadh^ 
farchfh i» ©• mollis fulminis appellatur.** — Lib. 1. c. LXVII. Trias Thaum, p. 128, eol. 1. 
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However improbable the statement in the Book of Lecan may be» that the 
Irish Apostle did not come to Ireland before the time of Lughaidh, it is still 
not wholly impossible that it may be true ; and, if it be, this legend must neces- 
sarily be regarded as a fiction invented to reconcile the account given of tjhe 
opposition of Lughaidh to Patrick, with other legends in the lives of the saint 
manufactured at various subsequent periods. But, however this may be, the 
i^aere fact of the opposition, as stated in the Book of Lecan, would certainly 
seem to be borne out by the notice, taken literally, of the death of Lughaidh, 
in the authentic Annals of Tighearnach : 

608. 6af p ^ujoach, inic ^aejaipe, pij A. D. 508. The death of Lughaidh, the son 

Cempach m Qchoo phcqicha .1. papcha of Laeghiure, King of Temur, at Achadh Fharcha ; 

cenoioe do niih po mapb lap noiulcao in i. e. a flash of lightning from heaven killed him 

Cailjinn. after rejecting the Tailghinn.* 

It is true that the account in the Book of Lecan of the coming of St. Patrick 
to Ireland in the reign of Lughaidh, cannot be reconciled with any of the other 
accounts preserved of the acts of the Irish apostle ; but there is the less reason for 
suppressing any new fact bearing upon the subject, where the entire of the details 
given are in themselves so self-contradictory. Even the learned Dr. Lanigan 
appears to have succumbed to the difficulties that presented themselves in the con- 
sideration of this question, for thougli he has laboured with great ingenuity, and 
with even more professional zeal than he usually displays on other subjects, to place 
the life of Patrick on a solid foundation, he has not succeeded to such an extent 
as would satisfy a critical inquirer ; and indeed the very line of argument which 
he has chosen has rather tended to involve the question in deeper obscurity. 

As already stated, however, it is not intended in this memoir to enter fully 
upon an inquiry of such magnitude, but it may not be improper to state briefly 
the most striking difficulties which Dr. Lanigan has attempted to remove, — 
difficulties so great as to have even induced some learned men too hastily to 
deny the existence of St. Patrick altogether. 

From the various authorities, as honestly published by Colgan, one would, at 
first sight, be inclined to believe, that instead of the one Patrick of Dr. Lanigan, 

♦ For Tailghinrit in this passage, the Chronicon Scotorum has Padruig, and it has been shewn at pp. 77 and 78, that 
Taiighitit which is translated Asciciput, in the Book of Armagh, Arckicapus in the third life, vir cum corona decorata in 
the fourth life, artis caput in Probus, and in circulo tomus in capite by Jocelin and Colgan, was a name given to Patifick 
by the Druids. 

VOL. XVIII. rn 
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there were five saints of that name^ all of whom flourished in Ireland, and who 
were severally known by the names Palladius or Patricius, Sen-Patraic or Senex 
Patricius, Patrick the Apostle, Patrick junior, and Patrick Aistire or Ostiarius. 
The account furnished by Colgan is in these words : 

<< Prseter S. Palladium, qui et ipse Patricius legitur appellatug, quatuor ad minus Patridi, qui 
sanctitatis laude in Hibernia floruerunt, a nostris Hagiographis recensentur. Primus fuit Magnus 
Patricius Hiberniae Primas et Apostolus. Secundus^ S. Patricius cognomentosenior^ Episcopus primo 
Ros-delanus in regione de Mctgh-Lacha^ et postea, vivente adhuc sancto Patricio Apostolo Episcopus 
Ardmachanus : qui colitur Glastonise in Britannia, et Ardmachise in Hibernia, ubi ejus reliquias 
asservatas et summo olim in honore habitas lego. Tertius, S. Patricius junior S. Patricii Apostoli 
discipulus, et ex fratre nepos. £t horum quidem singuli floruerunt s»culo quinto : nam primum 
obiisse anno 493, secundum vero anno 457, tradunt Quatuor Magistri in Annalibus ad eosdem annos : 
Tertius autem, et qui S. Patricii patrui sui jam defuncti acta conscripsit, vixit post annum 494. £t 
comparatione hujus dicti Junioris videtur prascedens Patricius Senioris cognomentum sortitus ; vel 
forte idcirco quod ant^ hunc et sanctum Patricium Magnum Hibemifle Apostolorum e vita decessit. 
Quartus fuit Patricius Abbas alids Episcopus qui floruit sseculo nono," &c. — Acta SancL p. 366, 

And again, in his Trias Thaum. p. 7> col. 1, note 22, he makes mention of 
another Patrick, a native of Auvergne, whose festival fell on the 16th of March. 
Of these Patricks, the one called Palladius, and generally known by that 
name, may for the present be thrown out of the question, as he remained but 
one year in Ireland, and his era is too well known to admit of controversy. And in 
like manner the Patrick Aistire, may be dismissed, as he flourished in the ninth 
century. The inquiry will, therefore, have reference but to the remaining four ; 
and of these four, three are thus distinctly alluded to in the following rhymes of an 
old monk of Glastonbury, quoted by Archbishop Ussher in his Primordia, p. 895* 
«< Sunt hujus nominisy tene certissim^ 
Tres Sancti Prtssules : primus Hibernia 
Archiepiscopus ; alter Avernia^ 
Qua natusfuerat ternus Hihemice. 

Archiepiscopus primus Hibernia^ 
Is primus postea dhhas GlastonicB^ 
Natus Britannia prceclaro genere : 
Ut sua Vita declarat optim^/* 

Of Patrick of Auvergne, here mentioned, however, so little is known, that 
the BoUandists and Lanigan have come to the conclusion that he was no other 
than the Apostle of Ireland himself; and even though he were a distinct person, 
it is obvious that he could have had no connexion with Ireland, as his bishop- 
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ric existed in France. The entire number is thus diminished to three, and 
even of those three there is one, — ^the one abeady alluded to under the name 
of Patrick junior, — ^whose very existence is problematical. It is true indeed 
that Archbishop Ussher has, without including the Bishop of Auvergne, 
stated that there were three Patricks in Ireland, and it is upon his authority 
that Colgan has included the third Patrick, or Patrick junior, in his list ; 
but for the existence of this Patrick there is at least no Irish authority 
whatever, or even any presumptive evidence beyond a mere surmise of 
Ussher, grounded on the following passage in Jocelin : " Sanctus Patricius 
filiolus ejttSy qui post decessum patrui sui Britanniam remeans in fata 
concessit^ in Glasconensi Ecclesid sepuUus honoriJicS.^^ — Primordia, p. 817. 
Ussher, reading this passage, and knowing from various authorities, as well 
Irish as foreign, that a Patrick called Sen or Senex, and whom he supposed 
a different person from the Irish apostle, was interred at Glastonbury, at once 
adopted the notion that this Patrick mentioned by Jocelin must have been a 
third Patrick, and accordingly gave him the name of Pair iciics junior. The 
statement of Jocelin, however, as the BoUandists observe, can be entitled to very 
little attention. It manifestly proceeded from his desire to reconcile the vivid 
tradition existing in Glastonbury Church, with the adverse impressions of the 
Irish people ; and as he wrote in the popular belief of his day, that the Apostle 
of Ireland was buried at Down, and knew, besides, that another Patrick was 
buried at Glastonbury, the expedient probably suggested itself to him of creating 
that nephew of the apostle, whom Ussher supposed to have been a separate 
Patrick. The Irish authorities are, however, at variance with Jocelin on this point, 
for they all agree that the saint who was buried at Glastonbury was Sen- 
Patrick. And in the list of homonymous, saints preserved in the Books of 
Lecan and Ballymote, as well as in the ancient calendars, only three Patricks are 
mentioned, thus : " parpaic TTlac Calppuinn, pacpaic Ruipp Delo, parpaic 
Qipcipe : tres sunt.'' The Patrick last named died in the ninth century. Thus, 
then, three of the five Patricks may be considered either as non-existent or 
unconnected with the subject under discussion ; and the question reduces itself to 
this : whether the acts of the remaining two have been confounded, and referred 
to one individual, or whether there was in reality, but one saint of the name. 
That there were indeed two Patricks of great celebrity was the opinion of 

m2 
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Archbishop Ussher, who endeavours to shew, from a great number of Irish 
and foreign authorities, that the first, or Sen- Patrick, was a bishop in Ireland, 
and died and was interred in the Abbey of Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, in 
457 ; and that the second, the great Apostle, died in 493, and was interred at 
Downpatrick, in Ireland. On the other hand, according to Dr. Lanigan, the 
Sen-Patrick was the only Patrick, and his death and burial occurred at Down- 
patrick in the year 465. 

It is probable that Ussher may be wrong in the supposition that Sen-Patrick 
was not the first Patrick who taught Christianity in the country, but it seems 
infinitely more probable that Lanigan is wrong in the conclusion which he has 
struggled so laboriously to maintain, that the Sen-Patrick was the only 
saint of the name. To establish this conclusion he is obliged to reject all the 
records in the Annals as well as foreign authorities, which place the death of 
Patrick in 493, and to assume that the true year of Patrick's death was either 
458, 47 1, or, truly, as he maintains, 465, and that the story which makes 
him live 120 years is a mere fabrication to assimilate him with Moses. He is 
forced also to maintain that all the statements relative to the death and burial of 
St. Patrick at Glastonbury are monkish forgeries, and that the Patrick of Glas- 
tonbury was an abbot of the name, who retired there in the year 850, or some 
other Patrick, perhaps of the seventh or eighth century, who died on the 24th 
of August. 

Had Dr. Lanigan, while he asserted that the Sen-Patrick of the authorities 
was the real Apostle of Ireland, acknowledged the existence of a second Patrick 
in the same age, to whom the title was erroneously given, it might be diflScult 
to controvert his arguments ; and many ancient authorities unknown to him 
could be adduced to strengthen his position : nor would it have been necessary, 
in placing the death of the Irish Apostle at any of the years recorded by the 
annalists as the date of Sen-Patrick's death, to have reduced the period of his 
life thirty years, in opposition to all the authorities, to accord with his assumed 
chronology, as those dates would sufficiently support him. Thus the Annals of 
Tigheamach place the birth of Patrick in 341:— "A. D. 341. Patricius 
nunc natus est.'' And again, his captivity in 357> which identifies this Patrick 
with the author of the Confessio : — " A. D, 357. Patricius captivus in Hiher- 
niam ductus est J' 
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These dates^ it will be at once obvious, would very nearly agree with the 
date of 457, as laid down in the Annals of Ulster, as the year of the death of 
Sen-Patrick, allowing one hundred and twenty years to his life ; or, what is 
very remarkable, would agree exactly with the date 461, which is given in the 
same Annals from other authorities. Dr. O'Conor indeed objects to those dates 
in Tigheamach, that they are errors of the transcriber in copying the numerals ; 
but he should have perceived that this was an unsatisfactory mode of accounting 
for the difficulty, as the entries in the Annals are ranged in strict chronological 
order, and the entry relative to the captivity of Patrick is made to synchronise 
with the mission of Julian the apostate into Gaul, and with the first year of 
the reign of Eochaidh Muighmheadhoin. There is, however, the most direct 
evidence to shew that this was not an error of the transcriber, but, on the con- 
trary, is in accordance with the ancient records of the Irish, as appears from 
the following passage in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, formerly in the 
possession of Archbishop Ussher, and now in the Manuscript Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin : 

<< Scoti de Hibemid suh rege suo Neill NcHgieUlach mtUtttm diversas provindas Britannus con- 
tra Romanum imperium^ regnante Comtaniio fiLio Ccmitantiniy devasiahcmt : contendere indpientei 
Aquilonalem plagam Britannice. Et post tempuSy hellis et classihus Hibemienses expulerunt hcdn- 
tatores terrce Ulius ; et hcdntaverunt ipsi ibi, deinde, aliquibus Interjectis. Ductus est itaque 
sanctus Patridus ad Hibemiam captivusy primo anno regni Jvliani imperatoris apostatcBj qui 
regnavitpost Constantium ; anno autem nono regni Neill Nceigiallach regis HibernuB, qui XXVII. 
annis potenter regnavit ; quique Britanniam et Angliam multitm devastavit^ ihique in bello 
cedditJ* — Frtmordioy p. 687. 

In like manner the Annals of Connaught place the nativity of Patrick in 336, 
and refer his captivity to the year 352. ** S. Patricius in Hibemiam captivus 
ducitur anno Christi CCCLII. etpost sex annos a captivate liberatur.^^ And 
allowing one hundred and twenty years to his age, this would very nearly agree 
with the date of the death of Sen-Patrick in the same Annals, at the year 457 : 
'* Anno CCCCLVII. dormiiatio sancti Senis Patricii Episcopi Glosoniensis 
Ecclesice.'' And this is supported by the notice in Tirechan, already given at 
page 52, that the death of Patrick occurred two or five years before that of 
Laoghaire. 

It may be objected indeed that the ninth year of the reign of Niall does not, 
according to Irish chronology, synchronise with the first year of the reign df 
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Julian the apostate : but the annalists above quoted are more accurate in their 
chronology, and even if it were otherwise, in a question beset with so many 
diflGiculties, this could be but of small weight, the chronology of the kings of 
this period being technical, and evidently shaped into form at a comparatively 
modem age, as may be seen in the extract from the Book of Cuana, an authority 
of the seventh century, quoted from the Annals of Ulster, above, p. 81; 
and it may be observed that the Book of Clonmacnoise, as translated by Connell 
Mageoghegan, makes the reign of Niall Naoighiallach synchronise with the reign 
of Julian, as it places the reign of the former about the year 360. Any shade of 
doubt, however, that might exist on this point will be removed by the following 
decisive record, preserved both in the Annals of Tigheamach and Ulster, of 
which no notice has been hitherto taken, and from which it must be inferred 
that the date of 461, given in the Ulster Annals as the year of Patrick*s death, 
has been copied from the Annals of Tigheamach, which are defective at that 
year : " A. D. 663. In Campo Ito Focairt exarsit mortalitas prima in Hiber'^ 
nia, a morte Patricii cc iii. Prima mortalitas c xiV—AnnaL Ult. Tigheamach 
gives nearly the same words, but places the first appearance of this plague in 664, 
which is the true year, as has been demonstrated from a very remarkable eclipse 
by which, according to both annals, this plague was preceded in the same year. 

Thus far the authorities adduced would seem to sustain Dr. Lanigan's hypo- 
thesis, that Sen-Patrick was the Apostle of Ireland ; and the very epithet of 
sen, or old, prefixed to his name, would be a characteristic cognomen to one 
who, according to all the Irish accounts, had lived to so great an age. But this 
very appellation is in itself a strong evidence that there must have been another 
Patrick of later age, or who was not so remarkable for longevity, as the Irish 
have never applied the epithet sen^ old, or og-, young, to a man's name, except 
for the purpose of contradistinction either with regard to age or time. But if 
no other Patrick be allowed, these authorities would impugn altogether the 
dates assigned to the birth, captivity, and mission of the Apostle, as well as the 
time and place of his death. And hence Dr. Lanigan involves his theory in 
inextricable difficulties by denying the existence in Ireland of any other saint of 
the name, and is consequently forced to set himself in opposition to all the 
ancient authorities, which allow about one hundred and twenty years as the 
period of the duration of Patrick's life. He is, moreover, obliged to repudiate as 
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monkish forgeries the authorities which state the death and banal of Sen- 
Patrick at Glastonbury, and the Irish authorities to the same fact as forgeries 
later and consequent on the former. 

But these authorities are not to be destroyed so easily, for they are supported 
by evidences with which the Doctor was unacquainted, or which, at least, he 
has kept out of sight. Thus, when he asserts that the monks of Glastonbury 
forged the connexion of the Irish Apostle with Glastonbury out of an abbot 
Patrick, who died there in the ninth century, or some other (unheard of) Patrick, 
who died there in the seventh or eighth, he should have recollected that he had 
himself stated that the memory of Patrick was venerated there as the patron 
saint from the earliest times, as shewn by Ussher from the Charters of Baldred, 
Ina, and Eldred ; and that the church of Glastonbury, when rebuilt by the 
Saxons, was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and St. Patrick. And again, when 
he treats the scholiast of Fiech, who states the same fact as applicable to Sen- 
Patrick, as of no authority, he should have known and acknowledged that 
Colgan considered him an author of the seventh century, and that, at all events, 
his scholia are preserved in the Liber Hymnorum^ which cannot be later than 
the ninth. But evidence to this fact is found in another work, the authority 
of which the Doctor has himself maintained, and which indeed it is impossible 
fairly to impugn, namely, the Feilirej or Festilogy of Aengus, written before the 
close of the ninth century. A copy of this work, as old as the tenth century, 
was in the possession of the late Edward O'Reilly, and there is another pre- 
served in the Leobhar Breacj which is supposed to be of the twelfth century. 
The passage alluded to is given at the 24th of August, as follows : 

LQSReiCh SCOI5 SReNQCll 

Flamma populi srenatii 

aca sceoic ro CLpcha 

Est fama quae audita est 

seN pacRaic CIN5 cacha 

Senex Patricius caput prcelii 

coem aice qr 8Ror;tia * 

Mitis prseceptor nostri patroni. 



* In explanation of Srer^tii the Glossographist of Aengus says, " .1. 1 n-gtoinepnp na n-^a^oel 
1 Saxpanaib .1. in Britannia;'^ that is, in Gloinestir of the Gael| in Englimdy i. e. in Britannia 
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On this point, indeed, the Martyrology of Tamlacht, compiled in the ninth 
century, that of Cashel, compiled in the eleventh, and all the later Martyrologies 
concur, as thus stated by Colgan, who had them all in his possession : 

" Colitur Patricius Senior die 24. Augusti (qui ab Hibernis primiis mensis Authumni vocatur) 
ut tradunt S. ^ngussius, Marianus, Mart. Tamlactense, Calendariuxn Casselense et Maguir ad 
eundem diem, qui dicunt quod Ros-delse in Mag-lacba tractu Ossorise in Hibemia : et addunt 
Calendarium Casselense, Scholiastes Mariani, et Maguir quod verius sit quod Patricius Senior 
sepulttu GlastenberuB Hibernorum (hoc est Glastoniae ubi multi olim erant sancti Hiberni) in 
Australi parte Britannus : et quod Reliquiae ipsius asserventur Ardmachffi; et addit Maguir quod 
fuerit Doctor sive Magister nostri Apostoli Patricii." — Trias Thaum. p. 7, col. L 

But if any doubt existed that the Irish and English both considered the 
saint of Glastonbury as the Sen-Patrick of the Irish, it would be removed by 
the two following passages, quoted by Ussher, one from the Annals of Connaught, 
and the other from the Life of St. Dunstan, the author of which, as he states, 
lived in the time of that distinguished man : 

<< Ejus obit urn in Annalibus Connaciensibus ita consignatum invenimus. Anno CCCCLIIII. dor-* 
mitatio sancti Senis Patricii Episcopi Glosoniensis EcclesuE, quod de Glastoniensi Ecclesia ut 
accipiamus, verba ilia antiquissimi Vitae Dunstani scriptoris suadere videantur. Hihemensium peregrini 
prcedictum locum Glestonies^ sicut et cceterafidelium turha^ magno colehani qffectu ; et maximh ob 
beati Patricii Sbniobis honorem, quifaustus ibidem in Domino quievisse narraturJ' — Primordial 
p. 895. 

And again, the same learned investigator, in treating of the first occupation 
of Glastonbury by the Saxons, adduces the following authorities to shew the 
connection of Patrick with that monastery : 

<' Sed Glastonienses CCL. ante Dunstanum annis, primum Anglic® gentis abbatem sibi praefuisse 

And in explanation of coem aice ap ppora, be writes between the lines, " CJice paqiaic TTlacha, 
Sancti Patricii JEpiscopi doctor/' A^nd in the margin of the MS. is written the following note :— 
** Sen pacpaic o Rup oela a Hluij locba : sed verius est comoxi i n-Jlctpcinjibeppa na njgaeoel 
1 n-oepciupc Saxan aca; Scoti enimprius in peregrinations ibi abitabant, Qcc a can a chaipi 
1 n-UlaiD. Sen pacpaic i n-Qpomacha/' i. e. old Patrick of Ros-dela in Magh Locha ; but 
it is more true that he is (i. e. is interred) in Glastonbury of the Gael, in the South of England, 
for the Scoti were dwelling there on a pilgrimage. But his reliques are in Ulster. Old Patrick 
at Armagh. In Cormac's Glossary, under the word TTlojeme, Glastonbury is also called Glaistimbir 
of the Irish. "g^T^'^^^'P ^^ n-Jaeoel .i. Cell mop pop bpu mapa n-lcc.'* Glaistimbir of the 
(jael, a large church on the margin of the Ictian Set^ 
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tradunt Beorwaldum vel Brithwaldum : primum vero simpliciter *B. Patricium nostrum ; de quo, 
fin Additionibus ad Guil. Malmesburiensis librum de coenobii illius antiquitate, ita legimus. 
Certissimum est, S. Patricium Hiberniensium Apostolum apud nos requiescere, et nosfri Monas- 
terii primum Ahbatemfuisse, tarn ex scripturis antiquis^ qudm etiam ex ejusdem sancti Chartd. 
Et post. Glastoniam veniens anno Domini CCCCXLIX. duodecim fratres anachoritici viventes 
ibidem reperiens congregavit : Abbatisque omnium voluntate et electione, licet invitus suscipiens 
offidum^ eosdem vitam agei*e docuit ccenobialem. Per hunc enim religio Monachotrnm in Glastonid 
sumpsit exordium ; mtam ducentium monachorum more ^gyptiorum. Nondum enim exortum 
erat sidus aureum, scilicU pater BenedictuSy quod orbem terrcB sua doctrind et exemploforet illus- 
traturum. Et in ipso Malmesburiensis libello. His diebus mortuo Vortigerno, regnabat supra 
Britones Aurelius Ambrosius : et Saxones invalescebant, et muUiplicati sunt valde. Sanctus vero 
Patricius Hiberniensium Apostolus^ et in insuld Avallonice Abbas primus^ postquam pradictos 
fratres regulaHbus disciplinis convenienter informaverat^ et eundem locum terris et possessionibus 
de dono Begum ac aliorum principum competenter ditaverat ; post annos XXXIX, ab adventu 
suo in insulam Avallonice decursos^ naturae cessit. Illi S. Benignum successisse affirmat ibidem 
Guilielmus : ac deinde addit. Successerunt ibidem plures de natione Britonum abbates ; quorum 
tarn nomina qudm gesta et memoriam oblivionis nubilo ohducens delevit antiquitas. Ipsam tamen 
Ecclesiam apud magnates Britonum in maxima fuisse veneratione^ ostendunt eorum exuvicB ibidem 
requiescentes. Item : Effluxis d tempore S. Patricii annis CCLXVII. regnante post Kynegilsum 
JUio suo Kenwalcoy qui et Cenwalli est dictuSy pnmus de Anglis prcesedit in Glastonid abbas Brit- 
waldus." — Primordia) pp. 109, 110. 

Thus, then, it might perhaps be assumed with as much certainty as a ques- 
tion of such extreme difficulty could permit, that the Sen-Patrick of the Irish, 
and the Patricius senior, of Glastonbury, were one and the same, and that Dr. 
Lanigan was not justified in his conclusions that the notices respecting him, 
however blended with fable, were modern forgeries and of no authority; and 
hence it would follow as a necessary consequence, that if this Patrick be, as Dr. 
Lanigan states, the real apostle of the Irish, the facts relative to the place and 
year of his death, and more particularly the 24th of August, the day of his 
death, on which the authorities all concur, must also be received as facts equally 
proved. But hence would arise a new question of greater difficulty than the 
preceding ; for, if Dr. Lanigan be correct in his conclusion that there was no 
other saint of the name in Ireland, contemporaneous, or nearly so, with Sen- 
Patrick, it would naturally be asked, — Are all the authorities, Irish as well as 



* " MS. libell. de reliquiis coenobii Glaston. circa temp. R. Henrici III. script. Johan. Tinmuthensis in Vita Patricii. 
Tabula magna Glastoniens. &c. 

f " MS. in Bibliotheca CoUegii S. Trinitatis, Cantabrig." 

VOL. XVIII. n 
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foreign, which place the death of the Irish Apostle in Ireland, on Wednesday, 
the 17th of March, in 491, 492, or 493, to be abandoned as groundless forge- 
ries ? If so, the whole history of the propagation of Christianity in Ireland 
would be thrown into utter confusion, and it would be difficult to glace con- 
fidence in any thing written on the subject. On tke other hand, should th^^ 
existence of a second Patrick, subsequent to the former, be allowed, it would 
also necessarily follow that much, if not nearly all that has been written respecting 
his life, more properly belongs to the former Patrick, and has been fraudulently 
given to the second for the purpose of investing him with the honor of the apos- 
tleship of Ireland. It is not, however, as already stated, the object of this memoir 
to establish any conclusion, but to furnish such facts as may be of use to others 
who may apply their minds to this interesting subject ; and, as the evidences have 
been given in favour of the former conclusion, it will be proper also to add an 
analysis of the authorities on which the latter rests. 

Assuming then that there was a second Patrick in Ireland in the fifth cen- 
tury, and that many of the acts of the former have been falsely ascribed to him, 
it may be stated that the Irish as well as foreign authorities nearly concur in the 
following facts : 

1. That he was born in the year 372. 

2. That he was brought captive into Ireland in the sixteenth year of his 
age, in 388, and that after four or seven years' slavery he was liberated in 392 
or 395. 

3. That on the death of Palladius, in 432, he was sent to Ireland as 
archbishop, having been first, according to some authorities, consecrated by Pope 
Celestine, or, as others state, in Gaul, by the archbishop Amatorex or Amator. 

4. That he arrived in Ireland in 432, and, after preaching there for sixty 
years, died in the year 492 or 493, at the age of about 120 years. 

5. That he was interred either at Saul or Down. 

Of these facts the following summary is found in the Leahhar Breacy 
(fol. 99, h. 1,) the oldest and best Irish MS. relating to church history now pref- 
served, or which perhaps the Irish ever possessed : 

Dehemus scire quo tempore Patridus Sane- We ought to know at what time Patrick, the 

tus Episcopus atque prceceptor maximus holy bishop, and chief preceptor of the Scoti, be- 
Scotorum inchoavit venire ad Hihemiam^ gan to come to Ireland to preach and baptize, and 
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prisdicaref et hahtizanre^ et mortuos mscitwe^ 
et sanare omnes morbasf et effugere omnes de- 
mones de HibemiOy et sanctificare et come- 
crarey et ordinare et henedicere^ et decertare 
et cwmmmarey [recte consummare,] quia 
jipostolus aity Certamen honttm certavi et ew' 
sum consumavi, Sfc* 

6a hi upa blia6ain zxmic paqiaio do 
cum n-6penD, Niru if in cpepp bliaoain xxs. 
ap cccc. o InchollujUD, ipn nomoo bliaoain 
pUtcha Ceochanep, pij m Domain, ocup ipm 
cecna bliaoain ©pfcopooi Xipci, comopba 
pecxxip, ocuf If in cerpumoo bliaoain f lacha 
^Ofejctipe THic NeiU i Cemaip, ocup if in Zjp.- 
oemoD blia6am a atfe pooen. L:p. bliaoain 
cpa, op ic bairpeo ocuf ic poipcecul pep 
n-0peno, amail ac bepr Piacc : 
Ppicchaif cpi pichce bliaona 
Cpochi Cpipc DO chuachaiB pene, &c. 

Ic he in po qia ceprnip h-6lepdin pop pa- 
rpaic, in can cuccao c6pc pacpaic chuca 
oo Cluam h-lpaipo: 

5a mtn, ba m6p TTlac Calpuipn, 
Cpoeb pine po mepp, 



to resuscitate the dead, and to cure all diseases, 
and to banish all the demons from Ireland, and to 
sanctify and consecrate, and to ordain and ^less, 
and to contest and consummate ) for the Apostle 
says, I have fought a good fight, and I have 
finished my course, &c.* 

The year, then, Patrick came to Ireland was in 
the thirty -third year above four hundred from 
the Incarnation,* in the ninth year of the reign of 
Theothanes,^ [recte Theodosius,] king of the 
world, and in the first year of the Epjscopacy of 
Sixtus,' the coarb [successor] of Peter, and in the 
fourth year of the reign of Loeghaire,* the son of 
Niall, at Temur ; and in the sixtieth year of his 
own age.* He was sixty years baptizing and in- 
structing the men of Ireland, as Fiec says :^ 

He preached for three score years 

The crucifixion of Christ to the tribes of the 
FeniJ 
Here is the character given by Heleran® of 
Patrick, when he brought them an account of 
him to Clonard : 

Meek and great was the son of Calphurn, 

A vine branch under fruit, [i. e. bearing fruit] 



* II. Tim. iv. 7. 

1 433, i. e. reckoning from the conception, not the birth of Christ. 

^ Counting from the death of Honorius, in the year 423, the ninth year of the reign of Theodosius would be 432, 
which is the year in which, according to all authorities, St Patrick came to Ireland. 

3 That is, in the first year of Pope Sixtus III., who succeeded Celestine on the 10th of August, 432. 

* King LaoghEure succeeded, according to the Four Masters, in the year 429 ; 432 would consequently be his fourth 

year. 

^ According to this chronology Patrick was bom in the year 372, which is also the date given in the Chronicle of 
Florence of Worcester, but this is thirty-one years later than the period assigned to his birth by Tigheamach, and 
thirty-six later than that given in the Annals of Connaught 

^ This would fix Patrick's death in the year 492, or, reckoning from the period of the Conception, as some of the 
Irish annalists do, in 493. 

7 By Feni Fiec certainly means the people of Ireland, who, according to all the Shanachies, were called Feni, Gael, 
and Scotii from three of their celebrated progenitors. See Fiec's Scholiast, Trias Thaum, p. 7. 

* Eleran, generally called Eleranus Sapiens, is supposed by Colgan to be the author of the fourth Life of Sadnt Patrick 
published in Trias Thaum* He died a very old man in 664, according to the Four Masters, Ware, L. 1, c. 13, and 
Usshcr in his Chronological Index. This quotation from Eleran is also given in the Litany of Aengus. 

n2 
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Nip boi nao caith ace ♦ * 

Co pifoo a I-eff • 

Sec he coecac [xmcc fpuchepfcoip 

Ro hopone in c6d, 

Imni qii cec cpuimchep n-65 

Poppa popmaij ^poo. 

Cpi cec apjicpech po fcpib, 

6a bil liD a lam*. 

Sechc cec cell coin conacaib, [conpojaib] 

l>op nocaib do lop. 

Re popbanupcaip cpa pacpaic a pich 
m-buaoa ipin ^or.amao bliaoain pop ceo a 
afpe .1. 1 mbliaoam vii, xx. p. KL Gnaip 
pop Qfne, ocup cer bliaoam pop bipex.a, 
hi xvi. imuppo ^.ne Qppil na bliaona pm 
pop C^cafn, ocup xiiL puippi. 1p ann do 
pala ^cpechc pacpaic TTlic Qlpuipn .1. ipin 
Dechmao bliaoam placha Cujoach TTlic 
^oejaipe, ocup ipin nomoo bliaoain o^c 
abboaine Copmaic, Comopba pacpaic ; 
ocup ip e pin cecna abb do coid 1 cachatp 
pacpaic ; ocup ip f cpepp bliaoam placha 
6chach, TTlic Qenjupa, pij Caipil, ocup 
placha Piachna Cuino, TTlic Coelbaio, pij 
Dal n-Qpaioe, ocup placha TTlaine, TPic 



He never expended ♦ ♦ 

Until it should be required. 

Seven times fifty saintly senior bishojps 

This saint ordained, 

With three hundred pure priests, 

On whom he bestowed dignity. 

Three hundred alphabets he wrote, 

Good was the coloring of his hand. 

Seven hundred holy churches he left, 

Which he raised from the ground. 
Patrick finished his victorious course in the 
one hundred and twentieth year of his age,^that is, 
on the 27th year [of the solar cycle] the Calends 
of January on Friday, the first year after the bisex- 
tile, on the 16th bf the Calends of April, which in 
that year fell on Wednesday, the 13th [of the 
moon].»o The death of Patrick, the son of Alphurn, 
\Tecte Calphurn,] occurred in the tenth year of 
the reign of Lughaidh," the son of Loeghaire, 
and in the ninth year of the abbacy of Cormac, 
Coarb of Patrick,** the first abbot who went in 
Patrick's chair, and in the third year of the reign 
of Eochaidh, the son of Aengus, King of Cashel," 
and of the reign of Fiachna Lonn, son of Coelbadh, 
King of Dalaradia,^* and of the reign of Maine, 



^ This agrees with the calculation that he was sixty years old when he arrived in Irehind in 432, and that he preached 
for sixty years more. 

*^ According to Sir W. R. Hamilton, all these astronomical definitives agree with the year 493, except 27 for the 
solar cycle, which, to agree with the Calends of January on Friday, should be 26. The error probably originated with 
the transcriber. See Lanigan, vol. i. p. 131, and Usther, Primordial p. 882. The Book cfBaUymote states that Patrick 
was bom, baptized, and died on Wednesdays — " Cpi cecalne pacpaic, a jein, a Bacoif , a Bop." 

*' According to the Annals of Ulster, which reckon the year of Christ from his conception, not his birth, Lughaidh 
succeeded Oilioll Molt in 484, but correctly, according to O'Flaherty, in 483. Consequently the tenth year of Lughaidh 
would be the four hundred and ninety-third from the birth of Christ. 

^* Cormac is called Bishop of Armagh, and the heir, i. e. coarb or successor of Patrick, in the Annals of Ulster, in 
which his death is recorded at the year 496. He is called Episcopus and Coarb of Patrick by Tighearnach^ who places 
his death in 497. He succeeded larlath, who died, according to the Annals of Ulster, in 481, which, as Dr. O'Conor 
proves, should be 483, and therefore the ninth year of his abbacy (or episcopacy) would be 492. 

" According to the Annals of Tigheamach Aengus Mac Nadfraich was killed in 490. The third year of the reign 
of his son and immediate successor would, therefore, be 493. 

" Not recorded by Tigheamach. He is, however, mentioned by the Four Masters as King of Dalaradia, at the 
year 478. 
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Cepbaill, pTj Uipniy, ocup Domonyoipc, son of Cerbhall, King of Uisneaehy^* and of Do- 

niic Pepjupa, pij Qlban, ocup Ppaech, niangort» son of Fergus, King of Scotland,^** and 

niic PinochuDo, pij Coijen, ocup l)uach of Fraech, son of Finnchadh, King of Leinster,'^ 

Cenga-huma, pij Connachc, ocup THuip- and of Duach Tenga-Uma, King of ConnaughV® 

chepcaij, TTlic Spca, pij Qilij, ocup Coi. and of Muirchertach Mac Ere, King of Aileacb,'** 

pill, niic ITIuipeDcnj THunoeipj, pij lJla6, and of Coirell, son of Muiredhacb Muinderg, King 

Ireac pin pobcap ppecnaipce eqpechc pa- of Ulidia.**> These were present at the death of 

cpaic aihcnl ac pioooc liubaip ocup eolai^. Patrick, as books and learned men testify.** 

Cpi blioond jcxx. oiti, 6 bap pacpaic co Thirty-three years from the death of Patrick 

bopm-bpijce ipm iaraf.moD bliaoain a hafpe, to the death of Bridget in the seventieth year of 

In oen bliaooin cpa, bdp 6pi5re ocup in her age.** In the same year occurred the death 

cecna QiliU abb Qipo TTlacha. Se blia6na of Bridget and that of Ailill I. Abbot of Armagh,** 

XXX* o b6p 6pi5ce co each Cuile t>pemni. Thirty-six years from the death of Bridget to the 

Coic bliobna xxx, o each Cula t)pemni co battle of Cnil Dremnu^* Thirty-five years from 

b6p Coluim Cilli .1. ipm Ixxvi. a aipe. Ceopa the battle of CuU Dremni to the death of Columb- 

bliaona xL o bdp Coluim Cilli co each kille in the seventy-sixth year of his age.** Forty- 

TTIuije pach. V. bliaona xx, o each TTluije three years from the death of Columbkille to the 

pach cop m m-5uiDe Chonaill, oia n-epbailc battle of Moira.*** Twenty-five years from the 

*^ Not noticed by Tigbearnach. Tbe death of Maine Mac CearbhaiU is recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters,' 
at the year 532, but by the Annals of Ulster at 537. 

^^ Domangart, King of Scotland, succeeded, according to Pinkerton, from the best authorities, in 506, and ruled four 
years. It is, therefore, a mistake to synchronise the period of Patrick's death with any year of this king's reign. 

^7 Fraech, the son of Fincha, was killed, according to Tigheamach, in 495. 

^^ Duach Teanga Uma, King of Connaught, succeeded in 480, and was killed, according to Tigheamach, in 500. 

^^ Muirchertach Mac Erca, the Hector of the northern Scoti, became King of Aileach in 48, was elevated to the 
throne of Ireland, according to Tigheamach, in 509, and died in 534. 

^ Curell, the son of Muireadhach Muinderg, is mentioned by Tigheamach at the year 508, as King of Uladh or 
Ulidia. His father died, according to the Annals of the Four Masters, in 479 ; and his own death is recorded in the 
same Annals at the year 526. 

*^ The literal meaning of ppecnaipce is present, either with respect to time or locality, and it must be here under- 
stood in the former sense, as it is hardly possible that all these kings could have been personally present at Patrick's death. 

«* ** Dormitotio Sanctae Brigidae lxxxviii. setatis sutt, vel Lxx tantum, ut alii dicunt." — Tigheamach, " Obiit Brigida 
anno stat 70, anno zxz post mortem Patricii, ser» C. 523." — Dr* O'Conor, Ann* Tig* p. 130, n, 28. *' Omnes, uno 
ore, referunt obitum S. Brigidae ad ann. xxx post excessum S. Patricii." — Dr, O* Conor, AnnaL UU, p. 11, note 3. 

^ The Annals of Ulster place the death of St. Bridget under the years 523 and 525, at the latter of which they 
record the death of Aillil, Bishop of Armagh. Dr. O'Conor argues that 523 is the true year. This is an additional proof 
that 493 is the year intended by the writer for the death of Patrick. 

** This would place the battle of Cuil Dreimni in the year 559, which seems the correct year. The Annals of Ulster 
record this battle first at the year 559, and again, from a different authority, at 560, which is also the year given by 
Tigheamach. 

^ This would place the death of Columbkille in the year 594, which is the date given in the Annals of Ulster. 
" 594. Quies CoL Cil. v Idus Junii, an. etatis sue Ixxvi." 

^ This would place the battle oiMaghratha in 637, which is tbe year given by Tigheamach. 
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OictpTnaic ocup 6lauhTnacy oa mac CXeoa 
SUxine. V. bliaona xx* 6r\ &uioe Chonaill 
CO puf maich pinachea, ITTac TTloliouin, mio 
Qeoa 6laine in 6o|iiTne do niolinj. Ceopa 
blioona xxsf. o pup moieh in 6opimeco each 
Qlmaine i topchaip pepjal, mac TTIolioum. 
Se blioona x. o chach Qlmaine co ccccf) 
Uchbuio. XL blta6ain o chorb Ucbboio 
CO hcj^ Weill Ppoppatj, TRic Pep^aile. V. 
bltoona h o bap Heill ppappai^ oo bee 
Concobcnp, TTlic t>onocba6a ocup CCpcpi, 
comopbai pacpaic. 



♦ ♦ ♦ Ocup Din, ip in aimpip pin do cbocap 
buoiD mapcpa .1. Cippianup ocup Copniliup, 
picbe bliaoam qio, o'n rtt.mao injpeim co 
jabail Gpeno oo Cbopmac h-Ua Cuino, ip 
in qiep bliaoam placha Prohi Imperatoris. 
V. blwiDna xx, lap pin in nomao in^eim s«b 



battle of Moira to Ihe Buiihe Chonaill,'^ [it 
plaguy] of which died Dermot end BUthmac, two 
sons of Aodh Slaine.^ Twenty-five years from 
the Buidhe ChonaUl until Fi^achta, the son of 
Moelduin, the son of Aedh Sl^ne, remitted the 
Soru to Mcling^ Thirty-three years since the 
Boru was remitted to the batde of Almhain^ in 
which Fergai, the son of Moelduin, wsa slain.^ 
Sixteen years from the battle of Almhain to the 
battle of UchbadhJ*^ Forty years from the battle 
of Uehhadh to the death of Niall Frassach, son of 
Fergal.* Fifty-five years from the death of Niall 
Frassach to the death of €onchobhar> the son of 
Donnchadh,^ and of Artri, coarb of Patrick. 

* * * * At this period** Cyprianus and Cor- 
nelius** received the victory of martyrdom* 
Twenty years from the seventh persecution^ until 
Cormac Ua Cuinn assumed the government of 
Ireland, in the third year of the reign of Probus 
the Emperor.*' Twenty-five years after that the 



*7 This would place the first appearance of the Buidhe ChonmU in the year 662» which is one year earlier than the 
date given in the Annals of Ulster. This dreadful plague, which raged all over Europe, was preceded by an edipse, 
which the Annals of Tighearnach and Ulster record to the hour. Dr. (yConor proves that the true year was 664, which 
is the date given by Tighearnach. 

*® They died in 465, according to the Annals of Tighearnach. 

^ Finachta abdicated, and became a clergyman, in 687, according to the Annals of Ulster, which agrees with the 
year of his remission of the Boru to Moling, the great patron saint of Leinster. 

*<* This would place the battle of Almhain in the year 720, which is one year earlier than the date given in the 
Annals of Ulster, and two years earlier than the year given by Tighearnach. 

*^ This would place the battle of Uchbadh in the year 736, which is too early by a year or two. The Annals of 
Ulster place this dreadful battle in 737, and Tighearnach in 738, which Dr. -Conor proves to be the true. date. 

** That is, in the year 776, one year earlier than the date in the Annals of Ulster* 

^ That is, according to this calculation, in 831, which is one year earlier than that in the Annals of Ulster. " A. D. 
832, Artri Mac Concobhair, Abbot of Armagh, and Concobar Mac Donnchadh, King of Tara, died in the same month." 

** There is something omitted here in the original, as is obvious from the context. After carrying on the chronology 
from the period of St Patrick to the death of Artri, Archbishop of Armagh, the writer here commences in a very abrupt 
manner a second series of foreign chronology, from the period of Cyprian, the martyr, down to the mission of Palladius 
and Patrick to Ireland. 

3* St. Cornelius was martyred in 252, St Cyprian in 258. 

* The seventh persecution was commenced in the beginning of 250. 

^ Probus, the emperor, succeeded in 276, and died in 282. This would fix the first year of the reign of Cormac Ua 
Cuinn in the year 279 ; and from the commencement of the seventh persecution to the third year of the reign of Probus 
would be twenty-nine, not twenty years. 
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IHoditiano principe, Secht m-blioorKt locp 
f in cepcompac Sencno Hece a. vtii. n-api>. 
eppcoip jr. cip ccc. ipin oail fin. Cpicha bli- 
aocnn lap pm co herpechc CXnncdin inonaij. 
Sechc mbliaona «. lap pin co bap helcnp 
Sppcoip piccaue. Vii* fn-bliapnq loqi pm 
CO eq^echc n-Qmbpoip. Hoi mbliaona 
dr. lap pm CO ecpechc Tnap?5ain. tkiblKXoain 
lap pm CO jabal 6ppcopoioi oo Qujupcin 
m hipone m-Qppaic. F. bliaona orjr. lap 
pin co bdp CCujupcin. Dech m-bliaona o 
bap GCu^pdn co po poioeo Pcdladius a Papa 
Celestino co popc^la ktip do pocpaic oia 
ppoicepr DO Scocaib. Ip pi ino pn in oen- 
mao blioDom op cccc» o chpoicb Cpipc ; moo 

choip DOTnain, ic oa bliaoam xjfj^. ap 
cccccc, op V, ihile. If m bliaoam lap pm do 
oecha pacpaic oo ppoicepc do cum n-Bpeno. 
Equiis et Valerianus oa iTnmpip na blioona 
pm. Ip in bliaoam fm pop [jab] Xipcip aip- 
chmoechc Roma i n-oejaio Caelipcine. Ip hi 
pinwu. bliaoain plarha Coejaipe TTlic Weill 

1 Cemaip. 6a heppioe in cpep pig x. po 



ninth persecution under t}i6 Emperor Diodesian.^ 
Seven years after that the assembling of the Synod 
of Nice,^ at «hich three hundred and eighteen 
archbishops were present. Thirty years after that 
to the death of Anthony ihe monk.*" Seventeen 
years from that to the death of Hilary/^ Bishop of 
Pictavia. Seven years from that to the death of 
Ambrose.** Nineteen years from that to the 
death of Martin.** Two years from that until 
Augustin assumed the bishopric of Hyppo** in 
Africa. Twenty-five years from that to the death 
of Augustin,** Ten years*^ from the death of 
Augustin until Palladius was sent by Pope Celes- 
tine, with a gospel for Patrick, to preach it to the 
Scots. This was the four hundred and first*^ year 
from the crucifixion of Christ ; and if we reckon 
from the beginning of the world, ^yQ thousand six 
hundred and thirty-two years. In the year after 
this*^Patrick went to preach to Ireland. Equus [recte 
Aetius] and Valerianus [r^c^^ Valerius] were the two 
emperors \recte consuls] of that year. It was in this 
year Sixtus assumed the [ecclesiastical] supremacy 
of Rome after Celestine. This was the fourth year 



* Dioclesian was elected emperor in 283, twenty-fbur, not twenty-five years from the third year of Probus. 

^ The Council of Nice was held in 325, forty-two, not seventeen years after the commencement of the reign of 
Dioclesian. 

^ St Anthony died in 356 ; that is, thirty-one, not thirty years after the convention of the Council of Nice. 

^^ St. Hilary, Bishqp of Poitiers, became bishop in 355, and died in 372, sixteen years after the death of St. Anthony. 

-» St Ambrose died in 397, twenty-five, not seven years after the death of St. Hilary. 

« The death of St Martin is referred to the year 397 by Gregory of Tours, and by Sigebertus to the year 402; 
but Dr. O'Conor attempU to prove that 401 is the true date. No authority places his death nineteen years after the death 
of St Ambrose, as stated here. 

-" St Augustin became Bishop of Hyppo in 396, before the death of St Martin, and not twenty-one years after it, 
according to this chronology. 

** St Augustin died in 430, thirty-four, not twenty-five years after bis appointment to the Bishopric of Hyppo. 

^ This, if not an error of the transcriber in writing deck for da^ is entirely wrong ; for, according to Prosper, Falladtus 
was sent to Ireland in 431. 

^7 The four hundred and first year from the crucifixion of Christ would be the year 434. 

^ According to this calculation Patrick would have come to Ireland in 435, but as his coming is synchronised with 
the consulship of Aetius and Valerius, and with the first year of Pope Sixtus, the year intended is certainly 432, and 
the error must have originated with the transcribers. 
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ftxllnufcaip Gipe h6 aimfip na t^.pi^ n-aup- of the reign of Loeghaire^ son t>f Niall, at Temun 
oepc po ponopac Sipe ecoppu hi coic .i. He was the thirteenth king, who governed Ireland 
Concobop, Qillil, Coipppe, 6ochu, Cupi. since the period of the five famous kings, who di- 
Qla blioDain op cccc. lap fin ho cpoich vided Ireland between them into five partS) viz. : 
Cpifc ; ocup qiep bliobam xxx. op ccc&x. Conchobhar, Aillil, Coirpre, Eochu, [and] Curi. 
op V. mfle o chup ooniain. This was the four hundred and second year from 

pin-ic, Qmen. the crucifixion of Christ, and the three and thirtieth 

year above six hundred and five thousand from 
the beginmng of the world. 

Finity Amen. 

The age of the preceding document, which has not been hitherto published, 
or even noticed, may be ascertained with tolerable accuracy from a catalogue of 
the successors of St. Patrick, in the see of Armagh, which immediately follows 
it in the same MS. and which is constructed on the same scheme of chronology, 
and appears to be the composition of the same writer. The last archbishop 
named in this catalogue, and in whose time it was obviously drawn up, is 
Domhnall, the son of Amhalghaidh, who succeeded in 1091 or 1092, and died 
in 1105 ; and as the writer allows only eight years to his episcopacy, it is clear 
that he wrote about the year 1100. That the chronology of these documents 
was drawn up in accordance with, as well as to sustain the popular belief of the 
period respecting the important eras of the saint's life, is sufficiently obvious j 
and it may, therefore, be regarded as the best existing authority in support of the 
system which it was intended to uphold. That its chronology is almost entirely 
erroneous in whatever precedes the assumed period of Patrick's mission, has been 
shewn in the preceding notes, as well as its general accuracy from that period 
forward. The inaccuracies in the former are, however, of small importance in 
this inquiry, as the only question to be investigated is, whether the dates usually 
assigned to Patrick's birth, mission, &c., can be sustained by historical evidences 
or not, and to this inquiry the subject now naturally turns. 

1. With respect to the period of Patrick's birth, it may be briefly stated that 
Ussher assigns it to the year 372, and Colgan to 373. For either of these dates, 
however, no record has been found in the Irish Annals, and it rests solely on the 
authority of the Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, compiled in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The BoUandists assign his birth, conjecturally, to the year 377, and Dr. 
Jlranigan thinks he settles the point by placing it ten years later, and this solely on 
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a conjecture of Tillemont's, founded on certain passages in the Confessio of St. 
Patrick, which passages, even if authentic, would be indeed a very uncertain 
guide, but which are in reality not found in the oldest and purest copy of that 
work extant, namely, that preserved in the Book of Armagh, which is stated to 
have been transcribed from the original, written by the Saint's own hand, — See 
Lanigan^ vol. i. pp. 135, 136. As already stated, the only notices on this point 
found in the Irish authorities refer it to 333, or, as Tighearnach has it, 341. 

2. With respect to the date of his captivity, a few words will also suflSce. 
Ussher, in accordance with the statement of the fact in the Confessio^ that he 
was sixteen years old at the time, assigns it to 388, to agree with the assumed 
year of his birth ; and Lanigan, in like manner, to suit his theory, places 
it in 403. The assumption of Dr. Lanigan is, however, of no weight, as the 
conclusion on which he founds it has been already shewn to be groundless; 
and in this, as in the former case, the Irish Annals of Tighearnach, which assign 
his captivity to the year 357, are opposed to the conjectural dates of both. 

3. The year of his mission. This is the point on which the whole question 
as to the existence of a second Patrick hinges, and, as stated by Ussher, is that on 
which nearly all the authorities concur : — '' In mortis anno deslgnando, ut vides, 
magna est inter istos discrepantia : de anno missionis in Hibemiam nulla.*' — 
Primordiay p. 880. It might be supposed, therefore, that this point was beyond 
the reach of controversy, and yet unfortunately it is that on which many learned 
men have since felt the greatest degree of doubt ; nor has any suflScient evidence 
been found that would set this important question at rest. . The foreign autho- 
rities for the fact reach no higher than the eleventh century, when, it might be 
argued, the Irish legends of his life had been worked up and dispersed over 
Europe, through the innumerable missionaries which Ireland had sent out. 
The authorities in the Irish Annals on this subject are of uncertain antiquity, 
and their notices of this, as well as the circumstances connected with it, seem to 
have been wholly derived from the popular lives of the saint. It is to be 
regretted that on this important point the authority of the ancient Bodleian 
MS. of Tighearnach is wanting, as the portion of it relating to the period is lost ; 
but there can be little if any doubt that the passages wanting in that copy are 
preserved in the more modern copies of his Annals in Dublin, called the 
Chronicum Scotoi^um^ which record the mission of Patrick at 432, but omit that 

VOL. XVIIl. 
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of Palladius, The Annals of Ulster do, however, record both, imd give their 
authorities in a passage, the importance of which has not hitherto been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. 

<< Aiu ab incarnatione Domini ccecxxu. Palladius ad Scotos a Celestino urbis Roms EpiscopOy 
ordinatur Episcopus, Aetio et ValerianoCosB; primus uuttitur in HiberDiam, ut Christum credere 
potuissent, anno Theodosii viii. 

<< An. ccccxxxii. Patricius pervenit ad Hiberniam ix anno Theodosii junioris» primo anno Epis- 
copatus Xisti xlii Episcopi Rom. Eccl. Sic enumerant Beda et Mjeu-ceUinus, et Isidorus, in chronicis 
suis" 

Here then are references made to authorities, which, if correct, should at once 
settle the question ; but, unfortunately, no passages relating to Patrick's mission 
are found in any printed edition or MS. copy of the works of the writers referred 
to, while the mission of Palladius is recorded in them all. Indeed the silence 
of Bede, as well as the earlier chroniclers, has long been felt as a negative argu- 
ment, not easily refuted, against the mission of Patrick. But, however fatal this 
silence, particularly of Bede, may be to the mission of a Patrick following 
Palladius, in order of time, it should not be considered as an objection to the 
existence of a preacher of the name in Ireland anterior to that period ; and indeed 
the ancient churches and other monumental remains connected with his name, 
found in all parts of Ireland, as well as the vivid traditions still universally cur- 
rent, are sufficient to satisfy any candid inquirer, that such a personage must 
have existed, whatever may have been the period at which he flourished. 

Another objection which has been made to the truth of these accounts is, 
that, whether Palladius died, as the BoUandists state, on the 6th of July, 431 or 
432, or the 24th of January, 432, as Lanigan argues from other authorities, 
there would still be too little time between that and the period of the death of 
Celestine, on the 6th of April that year, for the account of that event to have 
reached Rome, or at all events, for Patrick to have travelled thither to be con- 
secrated and commissioned by him ; and Lanigan acknowledges that Patrick 
could not have heard of the death of Palladius until about the latter end of 
February, or beginning of March. Dr. Lanigan, therefore, is obliged to reject 
the fact stated in some of the lives respecting Patrick's visit to Rome and conse- 
cration there by Pope Celestine, after the death of Palladius ; and he endeavours to 
meet the difficulty by the supposition, which he thinks satisfactory, but for which 
there is no authority, that St. Patrick was ordained second in the mission, 
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though not consecrated bishop, at the same time with Palladius, and that con- 
sequently on the death of the latter he proceeded no farther than Graul to receive 
the Episcopal dignity, and was accordingly consecrated there by a bishop, 
Amathus, Amatorex, or Amator. But this again involves a new difficulty, as 
this Amatorex, according to the Scholiast of Fiach, and several of the lives, was 
Bishop of Auxerre; and, as the only bishop of that name had died fourteen yeturs 
before, it is manifest that he could not have consecrated Patrick a bishop at the 
period assigned. To meet this objection. Dr. Lanigan, while he acknowledges 
that no other Gallican prelate of the name is found in the history of the times, 
oflfers another equally improbable conjecture, namely, that his consecrator was a 
Bishop Amandus of Bordeaux, and that the name Amandus might have been 
easily changed into AmaiuSi Amathceus^ or Amator. But with those who may 
be disposed to consider the true era of Patrick as earlier than that usually assigned 
to him, this conjecture will have but little weight, and the statement respecting 
Amatorex of Auxerre will carry evidence in favour of the truth of their hypothesis. 

From the preceding observations it will be evident that the authorities 
hitherto quoted are insufficient to establish the mission of a second Patrick, if 
the claim of Palladius to the name be allowed. It remains then to inquire how 
far the Con/essio and the lives in the Book of Armagh sustain this assumed fact. 

And, first, of the Confessio^ it may be briefly stated, that this interesting 
document, which the learned generally have considered genuine, does not, in 
that most ancient and uninterpolated copy preserved in the Book of Armagh, 
contain even a single passage which would throw the slightest light on the 
obscurities of the question. It might, in fact, be equally applicable to any 
earlier Patrick as to the reputed one of this period. 

The collections in the Book of Armagh, relating to the Life of Patrick, are 
supposed, apparently with justice, to have been written in the seventh century, 
and their authority must therefore be taken in preference to that of all the later 
lives, which are evidently but systematized amplifications of them. Yet it will 
be seen that even in those documents the statements are so vague and contradic- 
tory that nothing very conclusive can be gleaned from them. The first of these 
lives, which, in a ruder style, is nearly the same in substance as that published 
by Colgan under the name of Probus, is ascribed by Ussher to Maccuthenius, a 
writer of the seventh century. In this life no statement of the consecration or 

o2 
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mission of Patrick by Pope Celestine is found. It mentions, however, somewhat 
ambiguously, that Patrick, while with St. Germanus, desiring to proceed to 
Ireland, the latter sent an old priest called Segitius with him as a companion 
and witness ; and, that Patrick hearing in Ebmoria, a city of Gaul, of the death 
of Palladius, applied to a neighbouring bishop, Amathorex, to receive the 
episcopal dignity, after having obtained which he proceeded to Ireland. 

" Oportuno ergo tempore imperante comitante divino auxilio coeptum ingreditur iter ad opus in 
quod ollim praeparatus fuerat utique aevanguelii, et missit Germanus seniorem cum illo, hoc est 
Segitiura prespiterum ut testem comitem haberet, quia nee adhuc a sancto domino Germano in 
pontificali gradu ordinal us est. 

" Certe enim erat quod Paladius Archidiaconus Pape Caelestini Urbis Romae Episcopi, qui tunc 
tenebat sedem apostolicam quadragensimus quintus a Sancto Petro Apostolo, ille Palladius ordi- 
natus et missus fuerat ad banc insolam sub brumali rigore possitam convertendam ; sed prohibuit 
ilium [Deus convertere gentem illam — Probus], quia nemo potest accipere quicquam de terra nisi 
datum ei fuerit de caelo. Nam neque hii fieri et inmites homines facile reciperunt doctrinam ejus, 
neque et ipse voluit transegere tempus in terra non sua, sed reversus ad eum qui missit ilium 
revertere vero eo hinc et primo mari transito, coeptoque terrarum itenere in Britonum finibus vita 
factus [recte functus]. 

" Audita itaque morte Sancti Paladii in Britannis, quia discipuli Paladii, id est Augustinus et 
Benedictus et cseteri redeuntes retulerant in Ebmoria de morte ejus ; Patricius et qui cum eo 
erant declinaverunt iter ad quendam mirabilem hominem summum aepiscopum Amathorege [^recte 
Amathoregem] nomine in propinquo loco habitantem, ibique Sanctus Patricius sciens quae eventura 
essent, ibi episcopalem gradum ab Mathorege sancto episcopo accepit, etiam Auxilius, Iserninusque, 
et cseteri inferioris gradus eodem die quo sanctus Patricius ordinati sunt. 

" Turn acceptis benedictionibus, perfectis omnibus secundum morem, venerabilis viator 

paratam navim in nomine Sanctae Trinitatis ascendit et pervenit Brittannias. Et omissis omnibus 
ambulandi anfractibus praeter commone viae ofRcium, nemo enim dissidia quaerit Dominum, cum 
omni velocitate, flatuque prospero mare nostrum contendit." — Fol. 2, p. a, col. 1 & 2. 

In the amplifications of the above obscure and apparently defective passage, 
as given in the Tripartite and other later lives, it is stated that Patrick was sent 
by Germanus to Rome to receive the approbation of the Pope to his mission, 
and to be consecrated for the purpose. But that Maccuthenius did not intend 
to convey any thing like this appears clear from the headings of the chapters 
prefixed to his work to be noticed presently, and in which it is distinctly stated, 
that going to the apostolic see, where he wished to learn wisdom, he met with 
St. Germanus in Gaul, and there/ore went no farther. This is also shewn from 
the interpolated version of his life by Probus, which, however, sends Patrick to 
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Rome to receive the apostolic blessing, after having preached unsuccessfully in 
Ireland many years before the mission of Palladius. 

The next notice bearing on the question is found in the following passage 
appended to this life, called the Dicta of St. Patrick : but in this passage, which 
is very obscure, it is merely stated that the saint travelled through Graul, Italy, 
and the islands in the Terrhene Sea. It appears, however, to be the ground- 
work of the amplified details to this eflFect, found in the later lives. 

" Timorem Dei habui ducem iteneris mei per Gallias atque Italian), etiam in insolis quse sunt in 
mari Terreno. De sseculo requissistis ad Paradissum Deo gratias; aeclessia Scotorum immo 
Ronianonim, ut Christiani, ita ut Romani sitis, ut decantetur vobiscum oportet omni hora orationis 
vox ilia laudabilis Curie lession^ Chrisie lessiony omnis aeclessia quae sequitur me cantet Ci/rie 
lessiony Christe lession, Deo gratiasl^ — FoL 9, p. a, col. 1. 

The next document in the collection is the annotations of Tirechan, which, 
as the transcriber states, were taken " from the mouth or book of Ultan," who 
was the first bishop of the DaJ-Conchubair^ at Ardbraccan, and flourished in the 
beginning of the seventh century. In this tract, which is a collection of tradi- 
tional notices, not a regular life of the Apostle, the mission of Patrick, after the 
death of Palladius, is thus distinctly recorded : 

- "Xiii anno Teothosii Imperatoris a Celestino Episcopo, Papa Romae, Patricius Episcopus ad 
doctrinam Scottorutn mittitur ; qui Celestinus xlv episcopus a Petro Apostolo in Urbe Roma. 

« Paladius Episcopus primo mittitur, qui Patricius alio nomine appellabatur ; qui martyrium 
passus est apud Scottos ut tradunt Sancti antiqui. Deinde Patricius secundus ab anguelo Dei, 
Victor nomine, et a Celestino Papa mittitur ; cui Hibernia tota credidit ; qui earn pene totam 
babtizavit." — Fol. 16, p. a, col. I. 

The next tract is the preface addressed by Maccuthenius, the author of the 
first life in this volume* as already noticed, to Aidus, Bishop of Sletty, for whom it 
was written ; and this is followed by a table of the heads of the chapters contained 
in the first book. This preface and table have been placed out of their proper 
order, through the ignorance of the transcriber, who was a different scribe from 
the person who copied the life itself; and hence Ussher, who had this book in his 
possession, says on one occasion, — Primordial p. 818, — that the Life of Patrick, 
by Maccuthenius, contained only the heads of chapters ; and yet, subsequently 
seeing his error, although it did not occur to him to state it, he several times refers 
to the life itself as the work of this author, and on one occasion, p. 832, gives a 
long extract from it. This apparent inconsistency did not escape the observation 
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of Colgan^ though he was not able to account for iU-^See Trias Thaum. p. 218, 
col. 1. That this preface and table of contents belong to, and should have been 
prefixed to the first book of the work of Maecutheniui5» is satisfactorily proved by 
their perfect agreement with the matter contained in it» and by the ^ct that a 
similar bble is prefixed to the second book^aild which is in its proper place. 

The settlement of this point is of considerable importance, as it determines, 
beyond a doubt, the age of the life iteelf. And as the preface dearly shews that, 
eveii at th^ period of the composition of this work, which is undoubtedly the 
foundation of all the subsequent lives, as well as the notices in Erric- of Atixerre 
and Nennius, the greatest uncertainty existed respecting the history of Patrick, 
and as the writer acknowledges that his authorities were doubtful, and their 
truth suspected by many, it necessarily follows, not only that the details of sub- 
sequent writers on the points under consideration, not contained in this life, must 
have but little claim to historical authenticity, but also that even the statements 
of Maccuthenius himself, must be received with considerable caution. 

The preface alluded to runs as follows : 

'* Qnoniam quidem, mi Domine Aido, multi conati sunt ordinare narrationem utique jstam 
secundum quod patres eorum, et qui ministri ab initio fuerunt sermonis, tradiderunt illis; sed 
propter difficillimum narrationis opus, diversasque opiniones, et plurimorum plurimas suspiciones, 
numquam ad unum, certumque historise tramitem pervenierunt : ideo, ni faUor, juxta hoc nostrorum 
proy erbium, ut deducuntur pueri in ambiteathrum, in hoc periculossum et profundum narrationis 
sanctae pylagus, turgentibus proterve gurgitum aggeribus inter acutissimos Carubdes per ignota 
aequora insitos, a nuUis adhuc lintribus, excepto tantum uno patris mei cognito, si expertum atque 
occupatum ingeni olim ei puerilem remi cymbam deduxi. Sed ne magnum de parvo yidear finguere, 
pauca hsec de multis Sancti Patricii gestis parva peritia, incertis auctoribus, memoria labili, attrito 
sensu, vili sermone, sed affectu pissimo, caritatis et sanctitatis tuae et auctoritatis imperio oboedens, 
carptim, gravatimque explicare aggrediar." — Fol. 20, p- (h col. 1. 

After the table of contents the following notice is appended : — " Haec pauca 
de Sancti Patricii peritia et virtutibus Muirchu Maccumachtheni, dictante Aiduo 
Slebtiensis civitatis Episcopo conscripsit.** — FoL 20, 6, i- 

It is greatly to be regretted that the first folio of this life has been lost since 
the book was in the possession of Archbishop Ussher, but the subjects of which 
it treated are preserved by Probus, though, as usual, in an amplified or interpo- 
lated form, as appears from the titles of the chapters given in the table already 
referred to. These titles, however, throw but little light on the subject now 
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under consideration ; but, though they seem to shew that the writer believed 
that Patrick never wrat to Rome, they concur with ihe otiier lives in refejrring 
the date of his consecration to a period subsequent to the death of PaUadius. 
The titles of tibe lost chapters, as well as those relating to his mission, are here 
given : (FoL 20, a^ u) 

« De ortu Patricii et ejus prima captivitate, 
De nayigio ejus cum gentibus et vexatione diserti cibo sibi gentilibus divinitus delate. 
De secunda caj^turA quam senis decies diebus ab inimicis praetulerat. 
De susceptione sua a parentibus ubi agnoverupt eum. 

De setate ejus quaodo ien3 videre sedem apostolicam voluit discere sapientiam. 
De inventione Sancti Germani in Galliis et ideo non exivit ultra. 
De aetate ejus quando yissitavit eum anguelus ut veniret adhuc. 
De reversione ejus de Gallis et ordinatione Palladii et mor morte ejus. 
De ordinatione ejus ab Amathorege Episcopo^ defuncto Palladio. 
De rege gentili habeto in Temoria quando venerat Saactus Patricius babtismum portans." 

The remaining tract is called the Book of the Angel. It relates chiefly to 
the rights due to the See of Armagh ; and contains nothing which throws any 
light on the subject under consideration. It is, in fact, a mere fabrication to 
support the authority of the church of Armagh; and indeed it is not easy to avoid 
a suspicion that all the lives in this Book of Armagh have been written with a 
view to serve the same purpose. 

On the whole, then, it will be seen that these are the most ancient lives of 
the saint now extant, and the originals from which all the more amplified lives 
published by Colgan have been derived ; and the conclusion therefore follows, 
that the mission of a Patrick in 432 rests on authorities as early as the seventh 
century. Still it must be confessed that these authorities are so uncertain and 
contradictory, and, as Maccuthenius acknowledges, derived from such doubtful, 
and even then suspected sources, that it is difficult to refrain from a suspicion 
that this Patrick may be no other than the Palladius of the Roman authorities, 
and that the particulars of his life may have been drawn up from materials as 
properly belonging to the biography of the Sen- Patrick of the Irish authorities as 
to his own. The probability of the truth of this conjecture will be increased 
by an investigation of the authorities which treat of the time of his death and 
place of his burial, to be next noticed. 

4. The year of his death. On this point the authorities are all at variance. 
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The dates in the oldest documents,— the lives in the Book of Armagh, — appear 
to agree with those to which the death of Sen-Patrick is referred by the an- 
nalists. The life by Maccuthenius is, indeed, silent on this head, but, as it states 
that the saint was one hundred and twenty years of age when he died, and as a 
similar statement is made in the life by Tirechan, in which the death of Patrick 
is placed two or five years before the death of Laoghaire, — that is, according to 
the chronology of the Irish Annals, in 458 or 461, — it may be concluded that 
both biographers concur on this point ; and it is remarkable that Giraldus Cam- 
brensis also places the death of Patrick the Apostle in 458. It has, however, 
been already shewn that these are the dates assigned by the Irish annalists to 
the death of the first or Sen-Patrick ; and that these dates must refer to him is 
obvious, as, if they belonged to the Patrick who came in 432, it would contradict 
the statement in all the lives, that he was sixty years preaching in Ireland. 

But the Irish annalists, as well as a crowd of foreign writers, place the death 
of Patrick, the Archbishop and Apostle of the Irish, in 491, 492, or 493. Thus 
the entry in Tighearnach, which has been copied by most of the subsequent 
annalists, quotes an ancient Irish quatrain as authority for the date 493 : 

"A. D. 493. Patricius Archiepi$ccpu$ et Apostolus Hihemensium anno etatis sue cente- 
simo ingesimo, xv%. JSxd. ApriL quievit 

<« O jjenemain Cpifc, ceim aic, From the birth of Christ, a pleasant period, 

Cerpe ceo pop cctem nocaio Four hundred above fair ninety, 

Ueopa bliaoain paep icrp pein Three noble years after that 

Co bap poopaic ppim Qppcail.** To the death of Patrick, chief Apostle. 

This quatrain is also quoted by the Four Masters, and in all the copies of 
the Chronicon Scotorum preserved in Dublin, and most correctly in Duald Mac 
Firbls's copy of that work, preserved in the MS. Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, which is here given with Colgan's translation, Trias Thaum. p. 234 : 
« O jenap Cpfpc, — dipeam aic, A nato Christo (calculando recte), 

Cerpe c^cro pop caoihno6aic Quadringenti cum nonaginta, 

Ceopa blioona beacc lap pm Et tribus annis insuper, 

^o bdp pcropaij ppiom Qppail. Usque ad mortem Patricii, praecipui Apostoli nostri." 

And thus, if this passage be not an interpolation, which is not very probable, 
it would appear that Tighearnach understood this Patrick, the Archbishop and 
Apostle, as a different person from an earlier Patrick, whose birth, captivity, and 
^eath he had before recorded. But still the accuracy of this date will be apt to 
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be doubted by the impartial investigator, when it is considered that it is not 
found in the original lives of the Saint, and a suspicion can hardly fail to arise 
that it owes its origin to the necessity for reconciling the sixty years assigned to 
the Saint's mission in Ireland with the year 432, in which it is asserted to have 
commenced. As to the foreign authorities, they can have little weight in this 
question as the most ancient of them, that of Florence of Worcester, is not earlier 
than the beginning of the twelfth century. 

Another point connected with this question is the reputed day of his death ; 
and on this the authorities, ancient as well as modern, all concur in the statement, 
that it was the l7th of March. Thus in the earliest, the Book of Armagh : 



<< — Quod in die xvi Kal. Aprilis peractis totius ejus vitse annis iCxx. et provenerat sicut 
omnibus totius Hyberniae annis celebratur." — Maeeuthenitis, 

<< SoUempnitate dormitationis ejus honorari [debet] in medio yeris per .iii. dies et .iii. noctes omni 
bono cibo praeter carnem quasi Patricias veniisset in vita in hostium," — Tirechan. 

So also in the Feilire or Festilogium of Aengus, at the 17th of March : 

tasaiR ^RGNi aiNe, 

Flamma solis puri, 

aspoL ePGND oi^e, 

Apostolus HibernisB sacrsQ, 

pauRQic coTTiec mice 

Patricius custos millium 

ROp OICIU OIQR CROI^e. 

Fuit praesidium nostris miseris. 

Here then is a perfect agreement of all the authorities, ancient as well as 
modern, as to the day at present universally received as the festival of the Irish 
Apostle ; and this day is altogether different from that assigned to the death of 
Sen- Patrick, as well as different from any one of the days, for there are several, 
assigned as that of the death of Palladius. But though these records seem clearly to 
establish the fact that a second Patrick, the reputed Apostle, died on the 17th of 
March, the very great degree of uncertainty respecting the day as well as year of the 
death of Palladius, leave it by no means clear that this may not as properly be 
his day. The day of Palladius's death is variously assigned to the 15th and 25th 
of December, 431, and to the 27th of January and 6th of July, 432 ; and where 
three of these dates must obviously be wrong, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
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that the fourth may be wrong also. But, however this may be, it is obvious, that 
without rejecting the most ancient historical evidences, tJie existence of a second 
Patrick cannot be questioned, whether this Patrick was Palladius or not ; and if 
he were not Palladius, it will be difficult, if not wholly impossible, to collect any 
authentic circumstances relative to his history. It is indeed impossible to come to 
any other conclusion on this head without rejecting as febrications all the historical 
dates of the annalists and the authority of Aengus and Fiech's Schtyliast, relative 
to the elder Patrick; but this rejection would be wholly unwarrantable, for 
though there might have been a motive to fabricate authorities in support of 
the history of the second Patrick, after it had been shaped into something like 
form, it is obvious that there could have been none to induce those writers to do 
so in opposition to that history, and thus contradict even their own statements. 
Dr. Lanigan, who, on this question, rejects the best authorities when they war 
with his hypothesis, and admits the worst when they support it, finding that the 
dafes assigned by the annalists to the death of Sen-Patrick, whom he wished to 
make identical with the apostle, would not agree with the tradition of the Irish 
that the latter died on a Wednesday, assigns the death of Patrick to the year 465, 
and this solely on the authority of the Annals of Innisfallen, and because he 
found that the 17th of March in that year fell on Wednesday, as well as in 493. 
But he should have acknowledged that the Annals of Innisfallen, with respect to 
their chronology, are weak authority indeed in comparison with the more ancient 
annals, and particularly when they are not corroborated by other documents ; and 
even if the fact were otherwise, the passage in question could not be received as 
an authentic record, because it bears the evidence of an error in the transcription, 
as can be clearly shewn. The passage is as follows ; — ** An. cccclxxxviii. Kl. 
Quies Patricii in xvi KL April. Anno ccccxxxii. a pctssione Domini. Quies 
Meic Cuilind Luscaiy Thus it appears that the year intended was 488, and 
that the death of Mac Cuilinn, Bishop of Lusk, is placed in the same year with 
that of Patrick. But Mac Cuilinn died, according to the Annals of Tigheamach 
and Ulster, in 495 ; and as all the events in the Annals of Innisfallen at this 
period are a few years antedated, it is obvious that an error has been committed 
in the numerals, from which Dr. Lanigan's conclusion was drawn. 

5. The place of his interment. It will have been recollected that the Irish, 
as well as the Glastonbury authorities, concur in the statement that Sen-Patrick, 
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br Senex Patricius, was interred at Glastonbury; but according to the lives, 
Patriqk the Apostle wa^ buried at Saul or Downpatrick. On this point, how- 
ever, the accounts are so legendary and contradictory, that, if any conclusion 
could be drawn, it would be that they are all fabulous, and that nothing was 
known on the subject This is acknowledged by Tirechw, who writes that 
where his bones are no one knew :-— " ubi sunt ossa ejus nemo novit'' It is 
true, that he afterwards states that his place of burial was pointed out at Saul- 
Patrick by St. Columbkille, through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit : 

<< Colomb cille Spiritu Sancto instigante ostendit sepulturam Fatricii, ubi est confirmat, id est in 
tSabul Patricii, id est in aeclesia juxta mare, ubi est couductio martirum, id est ossium Coluimb cille 
de Brittannia, et conductio omnium Sanctorum Hiberniae in die judicii." — Fol. 15, 6, & 16, a. 

But this legend was evidently fabricated after the death of Columbkille, for the 
purpose of giving to Saul the honor of having the sepulchre of both. 

The life by Maccuthenius has a more ridiculous legend to account for his 
interment at Dun-leth-glaisse. It states that the saint, feeling his end approach- 
ing, commanded himself to be carried to Armagh, but was prevented by an 
angel, who desired him to return to Saul ; and that afterwards the same angel 
advised him as to his burial, and directed that after his death two untamed oxen 
should be suflPered to proceed wherever they wished, and that where they should 
rest a church should be founded in honour of his body, which was accomplished 
accordingly, the Son of God guiding them to Dun-leth-glaisse^ where Patrick 
was buried. These legends require no comment ; and it is pitiable to find such 
a man as Dr. Lanigan endeavouring to account for the uncertainty on this point 
apparent in the lives, by the supposition that the exact spot of his grave only was 
meant. But, according to Maccuthenius, the exact spot was known, for he says 
that in after times, when the church was in progress of building over his body, 
the men who were digging the ground perceived fire to break out from the grave, 
and retiring, they fled with fear from the flame. It is enough to state that on 
this point the ancient annals are silent, with the exception of the Annals of 
Ulster, in which is transcribed from the Life of Columbkille, the legend that 
narrates that saint's discovery of the sepulchre of Patrick, but without naming 
the locality. 

From the preceding data, then, it will be apparent : 

L That the Irish authorities clearly prove the existence of at least two teachers 
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of Christianity in Ireland popularly called Patrick, namely, Sen-Patrick, and 
Patrick the Archbishop ; and, that the attempts of Dr. Ladigan to shape a con- 
sistent life of the Irish Apostle, by making him identical with the Sen-Patrick 
of the Irish and Glastonbury authorities, can only be sustained by an unwar- 
rantable rejection of the most ancient records bearing on the subject, and by 
substituting in their place conjectures either wholly gratuitous, or, at best, 
founded on documents of inferior credit. 

2. That the most ancient Irish annals appear to make a distinction between 
the first Patrick and the second, the one being called St. Patrick, or Sen-Patrick, 
and the second Patricius Archiepiscopus et Apostolus, an epithet which is obvi- 
ously applicable to the Patrick of Celestine ; and that while the death of the 
latter is placed in the year 492 or 493, the death of the first Patrick is placed by 
the same annalists in 458 or 461. 

3. That the acts of these two Patricks have been so blended together by 
the biographers — if they may be so called — of the supposed apostle's life, that it is 
now impossible to separate them, or to determine, with any degree of certainty, 
the acts which properly belong to either; though this much may perhaps be 
gathered, that the first, or Sen-Patrick, appears to have preceded the mission of 
Palladius; that he was the author of the Confession and the Irish Hymn, which 
last is now first published in this memoir, if these productions be not spurious ; 
an^j that he died about the year 461, and was interred at Glastonbury, whither he 
had retired, as it would appear, previously to the mission of the second Patrick. 

4. That the acts of the second Patrick are so feebly supported by ancient 
historical evidences with respect to dates, time and place of birth, death, and 
burial, and every thing except his mission, as to lead to the suspicion that even 
on this point there may have been a fabrication, and that he may have been no 
other than the Palladius of the Roman authorities, whose life is involved in an 
equal degree of mystery. 

In support of this perhaps novel conjecture many facts from the ancient lives 
and other authorities might be adduced, of which a few will suffice : 

1. That the oldest Irish authorities shew that Palladius was also called 
Patrick. 

2. That the Roman authorities, as well as Bede, while they record the 
mission of Palladius, are wholly silent respecting Patrick. 
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3. That Prosper ascribes the same success to the mission of Palladius that 
the Irish do to that of Patrick. 

4. That in the various copies of the Annals of Tighearnach, known by the 
name of the Chronicon Scotorum, and which supply the chasms in the Bodleian 
copy of those annaK no mention is made of the mission of Palladius, but of that 
of Patrick only. 

5. That in the different versions or copies of the Saxon Chronicle, as remarked 
by Ussher, where the mission of Palladius is recorded, no mention is made of 
that of Patrick, and that where that of Patrick is given that of Palladius is 
omitted, and that the dates are the same in all, and the words the same, excepting 
in the names, whether referring to the one or the other. 

An. ccccxxx. Heji paj- Pallabiujr a j*enb pjiam Celejrtrine J>am Papan t:o bobianbe 
Scoctrum fullpihc^ — Cod. Cot. 

An. ccccxxx. Heji paj- Patjiiciuj- a f enb fpam Celej-cine thae Papan to bobnianne 
Scottum fuUuht. — Cod. Petroburg. et Laud. 

6. That in the extract given in the preceding sheet from the Leabhar Breac 
Palladius is stated to have brought with him from Rome a copy of the Gospel 
for St. Patrick, a circumstance which would hardly be explicable if the Irish 
Apostle succeeded him. 

7. That Sen-Patrick is stated, in the oldest authorities, to have been the 
master or instructor of the patron of Ireland, and in the life by Probus it is 
stated that the latter was ordained priest by a St. Senior. 

8. That Palladius, according to an ancient authority quoted by Ussher, was, 
like Patrick, a Briton- 

9. That Patrick and Palladius, according to the lives, landed at the same 
harbour in Wicklow, and were opposed by the same chief. 

10. That Palladius and Patrick are stated to have brought the same relics of 
the Apostles from Rome, though, according to Maccuthenius, St. Patrick never 
proceeded farther than Gaul. 

11. That Palladius, according to Prosper, was the instigator of the mission of 
Germanus to Britain to root out the Pelagian heresy, while, according to the lives, 
Patrick accompanied Germanus to Britain for the same purpose. 

12. That Palladius is said to have been unsuccessful in his mission, and that 
he left Ireland to return to Rome ; and the oldest of the lives published by 
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Colgan, that by Frobus, states that Patrick also was unsuccessful^ and revisited 
Rome to obtain the apostolic benediction, but that he af^terwards returned to 
Ireland. 

13. Lastly, it may be repeated, that nothing certain is known of the year in 
which either this second Patrick or Palladius died, or the place where they were 
interred, which could hardly have been the case if Patrick died in Ireland, nor 
could the relics of Sen- Patrick onh/ have been venerated at Armagh, as it is stated 
they were, if those of the second Patrick could have been obtained. 

These coincidences are thrown out for the consideration of the learned, with 
a hope that they may assist in promoting a spirit of impartial investigation of this 
interesting portion of the history of Ireland ; and though the subject has led to 
a much more extensive apparent digression from the immediate object of this 
memoir than was anticipated, or was desirable, still it cannot be considered as out 
of place in a dissertation on the history of a spot in which the first great eflTort is 
said to have been made to establish Christianity in the country, by the conversion 
of its monarch and chieftains. But, even if it were otherwise, it is hoped that 
an eflPort to assist in the elucidation of a subject so interesting in itself, and so 
important as that on which the whole chronology of Irish history has been erected, 
by the publication, in a faithful and ungarbled manner, of ancient documents, 
bearing upon the subject, and hitherto locked up from the learned, may be 
received in a spirit of indulgence. 

To resume the list of kings : 

IV. Muircheartach Mac Earca succeeded Lughaidh, according to Tigh- 
earnach, in the year 509> but, according to the Annals of Ulster, with which 
Ware and O'Flaherty agree, in 513, there having been, according to the latter 
annals, an interregnum of five years' duration. 

The following notice of the reign of this prince is given in the Book of 
Lecan, foL 306, p. a. col. 1 : 

t>o 50b qia muipchepcach {.1. ITlac Muirchertach, (i. e. Mac Erca,) sod of Mu- 

Bpca) mac TTluipeDaich, tnic Bojain, mic redhach, son of Eogan, son of Niall of the Nine 

Hell Haijiallaich, piji n-6peno p6 ceachpa Hostages, assumed the government of Ireland for 

bliaoon pichec. a period of twenty-four years. 

IpaipioepcheaTTlac GpcapelTluipchep- Muirchertach was called Mac Erca, because 

cacli .1. fepc chucopcaip Bppoc 8pc SUxn^a Ere, Bishop of Slane, placed his aflFection upon 

00, 01a noebpoD po : him ; of whom was said : 
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Bppoc Bpc, . 



Bishop Etc, 



Whatever he adjusted was right. 
Whoever judges justly and fairly 
Will receive the hlessing of Bishop Ere* 
Or, Earc, the daughter of Loarn, was his 
mother, and from her he was called Mac Erca. 

Muirchertach sent messengers to demand the 
Boru, and he did not obtain it, but a promise of a 
battle instead. And Muirchertach assembled the 
men of Leath-- Cuinn and the nobles of the race 
of Conall Earrbreagh, the son of Niall. The 
Lagenians came to Bregia against them, under 
the conduct of Illann, the son of Dunlaing, King 
of Leinster, to give battle to the Hy-Niall. And 
the battle of Deata, in Bregia, was fought between 
them, in which were slain Ardgal, the son of 
Conall Earrbreagh, and Colcu, son of Cloithi, son 
of Crunn, son of Fedhlimidh Casan, son of CoUa 
Dacrich, King of Airgiall; and the Lagenians 
were defeated in this battle, and in many others, 
so that he raised the Boru without a battle, while 
he lived afterwards. Among those battles fought 
by Muirchertach, were the battle of Eihhlinne 
and the battle of Magh Ailbkey and the battle of 
Ahnhain, and the devastation of the Cliachs 
against the Lagenians ; of which was said : 

The battle of Cinn'eich^ the battle of Almhain, — 
It was an illustrious, famous period ; — 
The devastation of the Cliachs^ the battle of 
Aidhney 
Ocuf each ITIaiji Qilbi. And the battle of Magh Ailbhe, 

Muirchertach, according to Tigheamach, perished in the house of Gletty, 
over the Boyne, in 534, after a reign of twenty-four years. His death, and the 
manner of it are recorded in the Annals of Ulster thus : — ** A. D. Dxxxiii. 
Demersio Muircertaig^filii Erce^ in dolio plena vino, in arce Cletig supra BoinJ' 

It appears from all the authorities that Muirchertach was a Christian; and he 
should therefore be regarded as the first Irish monarch who was so. In the 



Cec ni con cepoao pa cepc. 
Cach aen bepep co cepc caip 
popfbam bermacht 6fpoic Bpc. 
No, ip 1 ©ape, injen Coatpn, a machaip, 
ocup ip aipi a oept^ea THac Bcspca oe. 

t)o chuip chpa ITluipchepcach cechca 
D*iappaiD na bopomo, ocup ni uaip ach 
carh DO jelloo do ; ocup do chmoil TTluip- 
cheapcach pip leidii Cuino ocup uaipli 
clomoi Concnll Bopptpea^, mic Heill. 
Ceacaic cpa 601^^15 co Gpeojaib na 
n-QjaiD DO chup char pe huib Heill, im 
lllano mac Ounlamj, im pij Caijen ; ocup 
cuipchep each Oeara 1 in6pea5aib ecuppu, 
ocup mapbcap ann Qpojal TTIac Conaill 
Boppbpeaj, ocup Colcu IDac Cloichi, mic 
Cpuino, nuc Peolimche Capan, mic CoUa 
t)a-cpich, pi Qipjiall; ocup bpipcep pop 
^aijnib in each pm, ocup caca imoa aili, 
cop choboij cen chach in bopoma in cen po 
ba beo lapum. Ip do na cachaib pin do 
chuip TTluipchepcach .1. each Giblmoi, ocup 
each niaiji Qilbe, ocup each Qlmame 
ocup opcain na Cliach pop Caijnib, oia 
noebpao : 

Car Chmoeich, cac Qlmaine, — 
pa h-Qimpip aippopic ampe ; — 
Opcam na Cliach, each Gione^ 



* This quatrain is also quoted by Ttgliearnach, who ascribes it to St. Patrick, 
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record of his death given by Tigheamach, the following fragments of very 
ancient poems are quoted, to the understanding of which it is necessary to premise 
that, according to a curious Irish tale, a copy of which, on vellum, is preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, (H. 2. 16, p. 316.) this monarch fell a 
victim to the revenge of a concubine named Sheen^ for whom he had, for some 
time, abandoned his queen, but whom he afterwards consented to put away at the 
command of his relative St. Caimeach of Tuilen. This concubine, according 
to the tale, which is of a wild and imaginative character, having lost her 
father, mother, sister and others of her family, who were of the old tribe of Tara, 
by the hand of Muirchertach in the battle of Cirb, now Assy on the Boyne, threw 
herself in his way and became his mistress for the express purpose of wreaking her 
vengeance upon him with the greater facility. And the story states that she 
burned the house of Cletty over the head of the monarch, who, when scorched 
by the flames plunged into a puncheon of wine in which he was suffocated. 
These verses appear to have been quoted by Tighearnach from a very ancient 
copy of this tragical story. In the Leabhar Gabhaia of the 0'Clery*s the 
first quatrain of this extract is attributed to St. Caimeach, who is said to have 
foretold that the king would come to this fatal end. It should also be stated 
that the text of these Bardic verses, as printed by Dr. O' Conor, is so full 
of errors as to render their meaning unintelligible, but the true reading is here 
restored from the Leahhar Gabhaia of the O'Clery's, the Book of Lecan, and 
from the copies of Tighearnach, the Chronicon Scotorum, and Annals of the 
Four Masters, in the Library of Trinity College : 

ST. CAIRNEACH'S PROPHECY. 

Ip om omon cqi in ben, I am fearful of the woman, 

Im a luiopi ilcqi pin,* Around whom many storms shall move, 

Qp an pecqi loipcpioep i cen For the man who shall be burned in fire 

Pop caeb Cleicich baiopeap pfn. On the side of Cletty wine shall drown. 

Sin in ben po mapb chu, Sin is the woman who kills thee, 

Q niec Bpca, map id chiu ; O, son of Erca, as I see ; 

* Im a luaiopi ilap pm. This line is intentionally made oracular, so as to convey a double meaning, like the 
responses of ancient oracles, and seems to have been put into the mouth of St. Cairneach by the writer of the tragical 
death of Mac Earca. The verb luaiopi would also mean will report ; and pin^ the last word in the line, which signifies 
tempett or storm, might be taken for the name of Mac Earca's concubine. 
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6iD imoa a hanmanna buy, 
Cuippio nech po|i ameolup. 
Ml h-jnmam m ben, 
t)ianaD comamm Sin, 
rrio oaij m pij loipcep ren ; 
1 C15 Cleicich baiopiD pin. 

Sin said; in telling her names : 
Ip mipe Caecan m ^en, 
X)o cap aipech Weill ; 
Ip 55ctnicroai5 mo amm, 
In cac aipm op pen* 
OpnoD, 6apnaD, Sm cen oil, 
gaer, 5^^ ocup ^emooai^, 
Ocpoo, laccao, poo cen jai, 
Ice m'anmanna ap aen cai. 

Cennfaela cecinit : 

Pillip m piy TDac 6pca 
Uleich hua HeiU, 
Sipic puil pepnu 
Q muij 6po5aip cpicha Cein. 
pa pecc pepaip nai caipprhiu, 
Ocup biD cictn bup curiiain , 
X>o bepc ^lallu Ua Weill, 
Ca 51 alia mm^i TTIuinan, 



Many shall be her names here, 

She will put one astray. 

Not loving the ^nroman 

Whose name is Sifiy 

For whose sake fire shall burn the king ; 

In the house of Cletty wine shall drown him. 

I am Taetan, the woman, 
Who shall slay the heir of Niall ; 
Gamadaig is my name, 
In every place and road. 
Osnad, Easnad, Sin, without reproach, 
Gaeth, Garbh, and Gemadiug, 
Ochsad, lachtad, saying without falsehood, 
. Are my names in one way. 

The King Mac Erea returns 

To the side of the Hy-Niall, 

They seek the blood of men 

In Magh Brogais, of the country of Cian.* 

Seven times he fought nine battles, 

And long it shall be remembered, 

He obtained the hostages of the Hy-Niall, 

With the hostages of the plain of Munster, 



It should perhaps be added, that, according to the historical tale already 
noticed, the interfei*ence of St. Caimeach with King Muircheartach was insti- 
gated by his queen, Duaivseach, the daughter of the King of Connaught, whose 
spiritual adviser he was, and that Caimeach, on coming to the house of the king 
at Cletty, to remonstrate with him, having been refused admittance, became 
filled with religious indignation, and, erecting a monument for the monarch, 
ascended it, declared his reign at an end, and pronounced a curse on the dis- 
honoured mansion and its locality, in the following words : 



♦The meaning of this line appears from the tale already noticed which states that, when StCaimeach ratified a league 
of friendship between the Hy-Niall and Klanachts, he mixed the blood of both tribes in one vessel, and then wrote the 
conditions on which peace was established between them. " t)o jnicep lapum cooac ann pn ecuppu, ocup 
cumaipciD Caipnech a puil m cen leapccqi oiblinib ; ocup pcpibup orbail do ponpac in cooac 
cxnn pin/*— H. 2. 16, p. 316. 

VOL. xvin. q 
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t)uma na cloj fo co bparhj 
Pooepca po pinnpa c6ch, 
6eacc m qienpip TTItc Bpca, 
Nfp ba clcim a imceacca. 

TTlallacc p^PF ^^ culaij-pi — 
Pop Cleiciuc cecaiB cuana ; 
Wo\i ap maich a ich na a blicc, 
gup ap I6n D'puach ip o'anpicc 

"Hap ab oiin pij na puipecli ; 
Hi D15 neac opp co buioecb. 
6 ID cumain lim-pa pern la 
t^ecc pij Gpenn ^\\w ouma, 

■Ro epcain Caipnech qia in oiin ann pin, 
ocup po benn a chlocc ann, ocup cainic opp 
lap pm po bpon ocup pa roippi. 



The mound of the bells tbis for ever ; 
For the future all shall see it, 
The monument of the hero Mac Erea^ 
Whose proceedings were not feeble. 

A curse [be] upon this hill — 
Upon Cletty of beautiful hillocks ; 
May not its corn nor its milk be good ; 
May it be full of hatred and misery. 

May neither king nor chief be in it ; 

No one shall depart from it grateful. 

I shall remember during my day 

The monument of the King of Erin in the mound. 

Cairnech then cursed the Dun^ and rang his 
bell in it, and afterwards departed under sorrow 
and sadness. 



That the preceding verses, though very ancient, as their language shews, 
are of a later date than the time referred to, can scarcely be doubted ; yet the 
fact which they record is at least historical, and the form of the malediction is 
likely to be also true, as it seems certain that in consequence of the saint's curse, 
the house of Cletty was for ever after deserted by the Irish princes. 

V. Tuathal Maolgarbh, the great grandson of Niall, succeeded, according 
to Tigheamach, in 534, and, after a reign of eleven years, was killed in 544, in 
the battle of Greallach JEilte, at the foot of Slieve Gamh, in Leyny, in the 
County of Sligo. Nothing remarkable is recorded of the reign of this monarch, 
except that, like his predecessors, he forced the Lagenlans, after a successful 
battle, to pay him the Borumean tribute, which he received without further con- 
test during the subsequent years of his reign. The annalists do not record the 
celebration of the Feis- Teamrach either in the reign of this monarch or in that 
of his predecessor. 

VI. Diarmaid Mac Fergus CeirhheoiU who was also a great grandson of 
Niall the Great, succeeded, and, after a reign of twenty-one years, according to 
Tighearnach and the Annals of Ulster, was killed in 565, at Rathhegy in Mby- 
linny, in the now County of Antrim. His head was buried at Clonmacnoise, 
and his body at Connor, near where he was killed. 

Though this monarch was, at least nominally, a Christian, yet it is curious 
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td observe that there is the clearest evidence that Druidism still lingered in the 
country during his reign, and even that Dermot himself kept a Druid in his 
service. These facts appear from ja notice of the battle of CuilrDreimne, as 
given in the Annals of Tigheamach, and still more distinctly from an account 
of this battle in the Leahhar Buidhe of the Mac Firbises of Lecan, a vellum 
MS. of the fourteenth century, preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Class H. 2. 16, p. 873 : 



UmoiliD Colum CiUi Ua Weill in Hu- 
cnpcipc DO Dijail a comaipci pop t)iapmaic. 
Cecaic leip lapum pepjup ocup t^omnall 
oa TTlac Tnuipchepcaij TTlic Gapco, ocup 
Qinmipe TTlac Seona, pi Cineoil Conaill, 
ocup Hmom TTTac l)uach, ocup Qeo TTlac 
Bchach Uipmcapna, co Conachcaib leo. 
X)o jni ppaechan TTlac Ceinipam, iTnoppu, 
opatDiapmaca, aipbi opuoo erip moapluajj. 
]p onn pin ay bepc Colum Cilli inpo : 
Q t)ia ciD nach n-oinjbai oino^ 
In cia Dup m nepnmaip op a lin ?* 
In c-ploij oo bomj bpeacha omo,* 
SI05 DO cinj a cimceall caipn! 
Ip mac ainbri no Dop moipn. 
Ip e mo t)pat, nfm epa,* 
niac t)e ip pipne co n-jena.* 
Tp alamo pepap alluaj,** 
^abop 6aecain piap in pluaj !^ 
Po la 6aecan puilc buioe, 
6epaiD a hep. puippi.^ 



Columbkille assembled the Hy-Niall of the 
North to revenge his protegee on Diarmait* 
There came with him then Fergus and Domhnall, 
the two sons of Muirchertach Mac Erca, and Ain- 
mire, son of Sedna, King of the Kinel-Connell» 
and Ninnidh, son of Duach, and Aedh, son of 
Eochaidh Tirmcharna, having the Connacians with 
them. Fraechan, son of Tenisan, the Druid of 
Diarmait, then made the Druidical Airbki be- 
tween the two hosts. Then Columbkille said this : 
O God ! why wilt thou not drive from us 
This mist which envelopes our number ? 
The host which has deprived us of our judgment, 
The host which proceeds around the cam ! 
He is a son of storm who betrays us ! 
My Druid, — ^he will not refuse me, — 
Is the Son of God and truth with purity. 
How grandly he gives the onset — 
The steed of Baetan before the host ! 
Power by Baetan of the yellow hair, 
Will be gained from Erin on him [the steedj. 



* Q Dia, cioD nac omjba an cia, Dup a n-epmaip mip a lin. — Chron. Scot, 

* In ceo oupp m puipmeip a lin. — Ann* Tig. H. 1. 18, p. 60. 

* dn r-pluaij oo Bomj bpeaja otn. — Ann. Tig. Qn c-pluaij do boinj beara oin. — Four 
Masters* 

* Hi mela, i. e. It is no reproach. — Chron. Scot. Columbkille here alludes to the Druid of King Dermot, who was 
engaged in pagan incantations. 

* TTlac t)e ip lium co n-jeba, i. e. The Son of God, and may he side with me, — Ann, Tig. 
^ Ip alamn pepap in luao. — Ann. Tig. 

» gobap 6aooain pep in pluaj. — Chron. Scot. '« 1 an jobap an rron ip eac, i an can ip ^abap/*— . 

O'Clery. 

« 5epai5 a h-Gpen puippe. — Ann* Tig. and Ckron* Scot* Baetan afterwards became king of Ireland. 

q2 
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Ctc Cuacan Ttlac t>imai, mic Sapdin, Tuiitan, $bn of Dima, son of Saran, son of 

tnic Copmaic, mic Gojam, mic Neillj ocup Cormac, son of Eogan, son of Niall, came and put 

cuipio inn aipbi n-t>puao cop a cheann, the Druidical airbhi over his head, and sprang 

ocup linjio cciippi, ocup beanaip imjai oo'n over it, l)ut he was met by a javelin from the other 

leich naill, ocup mapbcap he, ocup ip e aen side and killed; and he was the only man of 

pep noma painic bap do mumcip Coluim ColumbkiUe's people who was killed. DiarmanI 

CilU*^ rriaiD pop t)iapmaic lap pin. was routed after that. 

The record of this battle, as given by Tigheamach, is nearly to the same 
effect, but its texty as printed by Dr. O'Conor, is quite corrupt, and the trans- 
lation of it totally erroneous ; as for example, the phrase aipbi n-t>pua&, the 
Druidical airbhi^ or charm, is translated " ut expelleret DruidaSy*' though, as 
the passage above shews, the aipbi was in reality the charm, whatever that may 
have been, which the Druid of Dermot had placed between the armies. 

It was in the reign of this monarch that the last i^m, or assemblage of the 
Irish states, was held in Tara, as thus recorded by Tigheamach, at the year 
560 : — ^^Cena postrema Cempach la Diapmair ITlac Cepbuill/' i. e. The last 
Feis of Temur by Diarmait Mac Cerbuill. 

From the following passage in the Yellow Book of the Mac Firbises, 
(p. 871,) it would appear that two other meetings were held in the same year, one 
at l/isneachj in Westmeath, and the other at TaiUteany (Teltown) in East Meiath : 

t)o jmcep mopoail Uipnij la t)iapmaic The convention of Uisneach was celebrated 

ocu]' la pepa Bpeno \ m-6ellcaine : ap by Diarmait and the men of Ireland in May : for 

poboop lao cpi opo oala Bpeno ip a n-aimpip there were three great assemblies convened in 

pin .1. t) il Uipnij 1 m-6ellcaine, ocup Ireland at this time, namely, the assembly of 

Oenach CaiUcean im ^ujnappao, ocup p^ip Uhneack, in May, the fair of Taillteann, in 

CempGch im Samain, ocup cebe no chiceo August, and the Fets of Temur, in November ; 

® This passage is more correctly given in the MS. Annals of Tigheamach thus :—'^ ppGocan, TDac Ueniupain 
a pe oopine ino aipbe n-opuuo do Diapmoio, Uuacan, TTlac Sapam, mic Copmaic, niic Gojom 
ip 6 polam aipbe opuao oap a ceann. ITlajlme po cmj caippi qui solus occisus est:* ^,^A still more 
distinctly by the Four Masters thus : — " Ppaochan ITIac Uenuppam, ap e DO pijne mo epbe n-opuao DO 
OiapmaiD. Uuacan ITlac Dimmam, mic Sapain, mic Copmaic, mic Bojain, ap e po Ig mo 
epbe Dpuao oap a ceno. Cpi mile qia ip e ropchaip oo muincip Diapmooa. Qoinpep ippeo 
copcaip Do'n leic naill, — majlam a ainm. Qp ap ^ po chmj cap an eipbe n'Opuao." 
i. e. Fraochan, the son of Tenussan, was the person who made the Erbhe Druadh for Diarmait. Tuathan, son of Dimman, 
son ofSaran, son of Cormac, son of £ogan, was the person who put the Erbh^ Drttadh over his bead. Three thousand 
was the number slain of Diarmait's people. One man only was slain on the other side ; Maglam was his name. For 
it was hfi that sprang tjver the Erbhe Druadh, 
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caippib o pepaib Gpmo pa bioba baip m c? and whoever of the men of Ireland refused to 
no miUeoD in cona pin. attend those meetings, or violate this regulation, 

was considered an enemy unto death. 

The reign of Dermot is, however, most memorable, as that of the last 
monarch who held his residence at Tara, as, according to all the ancient autho- 
rities, it was abandoned after his death in 565, in consequence of the curse of 
St. Ruadhan, the patron of Lorrah, in the County of Tipperary. This fact is 
thus stated in an ancient Irish poem on the dates of the desertion of the palaces 
of the different Irish kings : 

O peimiop t)iapmaoa oumn, From the reign of Diarmait, the brown [haired] 

niic Fheopjupa, tnic ChonuiU, Son of Fergus, son of Conall, 

O bpeicip "RuacKiin oa coij From the judgment of Ruadhan on his house, 

Ni paib pig a D-Ueampoi5. There was no king at Temur. 

MS. Trin. Col. H. 1. 17, fol. 97, p. 2. 

The cause assigned by the poets and monkish chroniclers for the abandon- 
ment and consequent ruin of this most ancient residence of the Irish kings, is, as 
usual, of a somewhat legendary character. It is thus related in the Book of 
Clonmacnoise, as translated by Connell Mac Geoghegan in 1627 : 

<< King Dermott, to mak manifest unto his subjects of the kingdom his magnificence, apointed 
a sergiant named Backlawe, with a speare, to travaile through the kingdom, with power to break 
such doores of the nobiUties as he should find narow in such manner as the speare could not enter 
into the house thort wayes, or in the breadth of the doores. 

" The sargiant travailing to and fro* with his directions, putting in execution the king's pleasure 
in that behalfe, by breaking of either side of such doores as he could find unfitt for that purpose, 
untill at last he came to the house of one Hugh Gwarey, in I maine in Connaught, where being 
desired by those of the house to enter in the absence of the said Hugh, the sargiant said, he 
could not bring in his speare as he ought. Noe, said they of the house, wee will break the doore 
of either side, and make it in such manner as you may bring in your speare, as you desire, which 
they accordingly did. The sargiant haveing the doore broken, entred and feasted with them ; 
and soon after Hugh Gwarey came to the towen, and seeing his doore broken, he asked who brok 
it, and being tould that it was Backlawe, the king's sergiant, he entred the house in a rage, and 
without much a doe killed the sargiant presently, and tooke his flight himselfe to Roadanus Abbot 
of Lohra, who was his mother's brother, thinking by his sanctitye and meanes to secure himselfe 
frpm the king's furie for killing the sargiant. 

« Roadanus sent his said nephew to the King of Wales, who was his well-wisher, and one in 
whome hee reposed great trust. The King of Ireland heareing of the killing of his sargiant by 
Hugh Gwarey, caused narrow search to be made for him, and understanding that he was sent to the 
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King of Wales, wrote to him tliat he should send him hack, or refuseing soe to doe, that he with 
all his forces would goe over to him, and destroy his kingdome, and remaine there untill he had 
found Hugh Gwary, which the King of Wales perseaveing, sent him back to Roadanus the abbot 
againe. — When King Dermott understood how he was sent over, he prepared to come to Lohra 
with a few of his guard, and in his coach came to Lothra aforesaid, and sent one of his men to know 
where Hugh Gawry was. The man looked about him, and could see none but Roadanus, that sate 
in his accustomed chsdre or seat, where he did use to say his prayers, under whose feet, or neere 
adjoyning, he caused a hole to be made in the floore, for Hugh Gwary to rest in, whereof nobody 
had knowledg but Roadanus himselfe, and one more that carried him his meat at the times of 
refections. The king, seeing the man brought him noe tydings, he entred himselfe, and was confi- 
dent, Roadanus being inquired of the place where Hugh Gawrey was, would not lye, but tell truth 
as was his custom. The king accordingly entred, and saluted him with harch salutations of bitter 
and pinching words, such as were unfitt to be spoken to such a holy and Tertuous man, saying that 
it did not belong to one of his coat to shelter or keep in his house, one that committed such a fact, 
as to kill his sargiant that was imployed in the execution of his instructions, and prayed that there 
wt>uld be noe abbott or monk to succeed him in his place in Lothra. By God's grace, said Road- 
anus, there shall be abbots and monkes for ever, and there shall be noe kings dwelling in Tarach 
from hence forward. When they had thus bitterly spoken, the king asked where Hugh Gawry 
was ; I know not where he is said Roadanus, if he be not where you stand, for soe he was indeed 
right under the king's feet. The king thinking he spoke in jest, departed, and being out of the 
house, thought with himselfe, that the holy man spoke truth, and that Hugh Gwarey was under the 
place where he stood, and sent one of his men in againe with a pick-ax to digg the place, and to 
bring him out by force. As soon as the man came to the place, he struck the earth with the pick- 
ax, his hands lost all their strength on the sudaine in such manner as the party could not hft the 
pick-ax from the ground, then he cryed mercy, and besaught Roadanus for forgiveness and 
remission, with his benediction, which Rodanus accordingly gave him, and kept the man thenceforth 
with him in the habitt of a monke. The king seeing him not returning entred himselfe, and 
caused the hole to be digged, where he found Hugh Gwairie, whom he carried prisoner to Tarach. 
" Roadanus seeing himselfe violently abused, and bereft of his kinsman, sent for others of the 
church, and followed the king to Tarrach, and there craved Hugh Gawry of the king, which he 
absolutely refused. After supper the king with the nobles of his court, and prelates of the church, 
went to bed, and about midnight the king being heavely asleep, dreamed that he saw a great tree 
that rooted deeply into the earth, whose lofty top and braunches were soe high and broad, that 
they came near e the cloudes of heaven, and that he saw 150 men about the tree, with 150 broad- 
mouthed sharp axes cutting the tree, and when it was cut, when it fell to the earth, the great noyse 
it made at the time of the falling thereof, awaked the king out of his sleep ; which dream was con- 
strued, interpreted, and expounded thus i^that this great tree, strongly rooted in the earth, and 
braunched abroad, that it retched to the very firmament, was the king whose power was over all 
Ireland; and that the 150 men, with sharp axes cutting the tree, were these prelates saying the 
150 Psalmes of David, that would cut him from the very rootes to his destruction, and fall for ever. 
When the morning came the king, nobles, and prelates arose, and after the clergymen had don 
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with their prayers, they besaught the king againe to enlarge unto them Hugh Gwairye, which he 
did as absolutely refuse as hee did before ; and then Roadanus and a bushop that was with him 
tooke their bells that they had, which they rung hardly, and cursed the king and place, and prayed 
God that noe king or queen ever after would or could dwell in Tarach, and that it should be wast 
for ever, without court or pallace, as it fell out accordingly. King Dermot himself nor his sucessors 
kings of Ireland could neyer dwell in Tarach, since the time of that curse, but every one of the 
kings chose himselfe such a place as in his on^ discression he thought fittest, and most conve- 
nient for him to dwell, &c., as Moyleseacluin more, Donasgiah; Bryan Bowrowey, Kyncory, &c. 
Roadanus being thus refused, he tendered a ransom of 30 horses, which the king was content to 
accept, and soe granted him Hugh Gwmrye."— Jlf^. in Trin. CoL Dub, F. 3. 19, p. 45, et seq. 

The same account, but at greater length, is given in an Irish manuscript in 
Trinity College, clas^ H. 1. 15. It is also given in the chapter, " Qualiter 
malediait Thermriamy^^ in the Life of St. Ruadhan, in the Codex KUkenni- 
ensisy an ancient vellum MS. of Lives of Saints, in Marsh's Library, Class V. 3. 
Tab. 1. No. 4. F, and in the life published by the BoUandists, at the 25th of 
April, from the Codex Salmaticensts. 

The detail of circumstances connected with this event, as above given, are, it 
must be confessed, strongly marked with those marvellous incidents which 
characterize the writings of the middle ages ; yet, there is no reason to reject the 
groundwork of facts on which the superstructure of fable has been raised, and 
which appears simply to have been, that the monarch Dermot had for some 
offence captured the relative of the Saint of Lorrah, and that the latter in the 
manner usual with the saints of that age, took revenge by cursing him and his 
palace, a curse which in a superstitious age had the effect of deterring the suc- 
ceeding monarchs from residing there. It cannot indeed admit of doubt that 
Tara was abandoned at that period : the malediction of Ruadhan, with its conse- 
quences, is referred to by the ancient Scholiast on Fiech of Sletty's Irish Poem 
in praise of St. Patrick, preserved in the Liber fft/mnorum ; and an ancient 
Icelandic work called the Konungs-skuggsio, or Royal Mirror, states that it had 
been abandoned and utterly destroyed, in revenge of an unjust judgment pro- 
nounced by a king who had once ruled over it. — See Johnstone's Antiq. Celto- 
Scand. p. 287, ^t ^^Q- 

This desertion of Tara, in consequence of the malediction of an ecclesiastic, 
affords a striking, but, as already shewn, not a solitary example of the power of 
the clergy in a superstitious age ; for, though the Irish monarchs continued to 
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take their title from this distinguished place from the death of Dermot till the 
extinction of the monarchy, it seems quite certain that it was never after used 
as a royal residence. This remark was necessary, as some popular modem his- 
torians, finding the title of King of Temur applied in the ancient authorities ta 
the later Irish raonarchs, have fallen into the error of supposing that their 
residence was still at Tara, It appears, however, that these monarchs had never 
after any fixed or common residence, but that, as the Book of Clonmacnoise 
states, in the extract just given, and also according to the Leabhar Buidhe 
Lecani — col. 321, — each of them chose for himself a residence most convenient 
or agreeable, whicb residence was usually, if not always, within their own 
hereditary principalities. Thus the kings of the family of the northern Hy-Niall 
appear to have resided chiefly at their ancient fortress of Aileach, near Deny, 
and those of the southern Hy-Niall, first, at the Rath, near CastlepoUard, now 
called JJww-Tbrg-m, having afterwards become the residence of the Danish king, 
Turgesius, and subsequently at Dun-norSciath, on the margin of Loch Ainninn, 
now Lough-Ennell, near MulUngar* 



From the preceding historical notices, it will not appear surprising that a 
spot of such ancient importance as Tara should have been a favourite theme not 
only with the ancient bards, but also with most of the modem antiquaries and 
historians of Ireland ; or that the latter should indulge in the common, though 
foolish national vanity of exaggerating its claims to architectural splendour, by 
vague references to ancient authorities which they never allowed to see the light. 
To expose the errors in the accounts given of Tara by O' Conor, Vallancey, and 
others, would be but an idle combat with shadows. However gratifying they 
may have been in their day to the Milesian national vanity, they have made but 
little impression on the cooler minds of the uninterested, or unprejudiced, and 
are now wholly disregarded. The existing remains, though but time-wom ves- 
tiges, are the best evidences of the original character and extent of the works 
which a people not far advanced in civilization raised in distant ages ; and what- 
ever claims to truth the ancient accounts of the place may have, they must now 
rest on their agreement with these vestiges. 

It will be seen from the accompanying plan of the earthen works still exist- 
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mg on the hill of Tara, that, to use the words of Stanihurst, ** doubtless the 
place seemeth to bear the shew of an ancient and famous monument;" and it will 
also appear, from an examination of the ancient Irish accounts of these remains, 
that their origin is not assigned to a period which may properly be regarded as 
beyond the limits of true Irish history* It should not, indeed, be expected 
that such accounts would be wholly free from fable, particularly in whatever 
relates to the earlier national traditions ; but it should be anticipated that the names 
and particular descriptions of the state of the monuments at the time would neces- 
sarily have the character of truth, as there could be no inducement for fable in 
such matters ; and that they really have this veracious character will appear 
quite manifest from their agreement with the present vestiges of the monuments 
to which they refer. 

The principal ancient Irish tracts written in illustration of the origin and 
names of Tara, and describing the localities, &c. of the hill and its monumental 
remains, are preserved in the ancient topographical work called the DinnseanchuSj 
a compilation of the twelfth century. Most of the documents found in this work 
are, however, evidently of an earlier age, though in many instances not of the 
antiquity ascribed to them ; and though some of them are of little value to the 
present investigation, it has been thought advisable to present them to the 
reader without mutilation or selection ; for, however worthless in other respects, 
they are of importance as monuments of the ancient Irish language, and as 
shewing the character and real value of the bardic history of the country. 

The first document in this collection is a short treatise in prose, explaining 
the meaning and origin of the various names by which the hill of Tara was 
anciently called. It is ascribed to Amergin, a poet of the sixth century, and is 
followed by a poem to the same effect, ascribed to Fintan, a poet supposed to be 
of the same age, but of whom many fabulous accounts are given by the Irish 
Bards. They are as follows : 

OinDpeanchup Openn anopeo, do pijne The Dinnseanchus of Ireland here, made 

Qmepjem, mac Qmaljaoa, mic ITIailepu- by Amergin, the son of Amalgaidh, son of Mael- 

am, DO na t!)eipib Uempach, ba pili pen t)i- rain, of the Desii of Temur, who was the poet 

apmaoa, TTlic Ceapbaill. Ip e do pao ailjiop of Diarmaid, the son of Cearbhall. It is he that 

pop pinocan, mac 6ocna i Cempaij, oia made the request of Fintan, the son of Bochna, 

mbai mopoail peap n-6penn i Cempaij, at Temur, when there was an assembly of the men 

im pij n-6penn, im t)iapmaio, TTIac Cep- of Ireland at Temur, with the King of Ireland, 

VOL. xviii. r 
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baill ocup im piano Peblai, mac Scann- 
lain, comapba paqiaic, ocup im pai peap 
n-6penn, im Ceanopaelao, inac Qiliolla, 
mic Gojam, mic Neill, ajup im phinn- 
can, mac 6ochna, apopeanoip Bpenn ; ocup 
CO po rpo.ipc Qmipjem cpi laice ocup qii 
haioce pop pmran, i piaonaipi peap n- 
Gpenn, pceo mac ocup mgem, i Cempaij ; 
coneiccTup oo peancapa pipa omo n-6penn, 
pooeij po lao cac ouine ocup cac oine oi o 
aimpip Ceappa injme 6ecR:a, ip i ceona po 
jab epe, 50 plair n-t)iapmaDa TYlic Ceap- 
baill ; CO n-epepc. 

r^emup, oin, ol Qmaipjen, mup Uea, ^y^' 
Jim Cuijoeach, mic Tcba, oia luio co 5^di 
n-Olljorach. !p na plairpen babmoioip la 
cac noume \n Gpe guc apaile beoip ceoa 
ino cpoc, ap meo m q^ioa ocup na caipome 
bae la each oiapaili m Gpmn ; conio aipe 
pm ip ppuicui m mup pin quam jac mup pobir. 
Ice cecna paep cuip h-6peno cuip Ceo, 
mjmiu Cuijoech, ppi ^^oe. 

WoCemaip.i.Cepbimup.i. ITIup Cepbi, 
injini 6achcip, pi hippainia. Ip 1 bai ic 
Cancbon, mac Cairmeno, pi 6peacan ; cop 
bo mapb occo hi ; ocup 00 paoao Bcipun 
loal na m-6peacan ppi a caipe^ ca mbao 
beo no mapb hi. Pujao hi lapum lap na 
bap CO heappain, co noeapnao mup impi 
ano .1. Uephi mup. Qc connaipc Cea om 
bean Gpemom mnpm .1. mup Cephip ; luio 
pen oon co h 6pinn le a peap, ocupoo bepeao 
01 each tulach cojao m h-8ipinn, conio le 
lapam con apnecc mup amuil mup Cephip 
conao inoi po aonocc; wwti^eCemuip dicitur. 
Cemaip ocup t)puim Cain ocup Cictr opuim 
ocup Caraip Cpopino ocup Opuim n-Dep- 
cen, CU15 anmanoa Cempach m pin. 

Vel ita, Uemaip. A verho Graeco Te* 



Diarraaid, the son of Cearbhall, and with 
Flann Febla, the son of Scannlan, Coarb of 
Patrick, and with the learned men of Ireland, 
with Kinfaela, the son of Ailill, the son of Eogan, 
the son of Niall, and with Fintan, the son of 
Bochna, chief senior of Ireland ; and Amergin 
fasted three days and three nights on Fintan, in 
the presence of the Irish, both sons and daughters, 
at Temur ; so that he (Fintan) manifested unto him 
the true histories of the Binns of Erin, and th6 
proceedings of every person and every tribe of it 
from the time of Ceasair, the daughter of Bith, 
who was the first that took Ireland, until the reign 
of Diarmaid, the son of Cerbhall ; so that he said ; 

Teamuir, then, said Amergin, is mur Tea, 
i. e. the wall of Tea, the daughter of Lughaidh, 
son of Ith, who went to Geide Ollgothach. In his 
reign, the voice of each other was sweeter to the 
men of Ireland than the strings of the harp, from 
the greatness of the peace and friendship that each 
had for the other in Erin ; so that this mur was 
more melodious than any mur in existence. The 
first royal crime of Ireland was the crime of Tea, 
the daughter of Lughaidh, with Gede. 

Aliter Teamuir, i. e. Teph-mur, i, e. the wall 
of Teph, the daughter of Bachtir, king of Spain. 
She was married to Canthon, the son of Caith- 
mend, King of Britain, till she died with him ; 
and Etiruriy the Idol of the Britons, had been 
given as a guarantee tor her restoration either 
dead or alive. After her death she was brought 
to Spain, and a mur was there erected around 
her called Tephimur, Tea, the wife of Heremon, 
saw this mur ; she afterwards came to Ireland with 
her husband, and he gave her every hill she chose 
in Ireland, so that she erected a mur similar to the 
mur of Tephi, where she herself was afterwards 
interred ; whence it is called Teamair. Temair and 
Dimim Cain and Liatkdruim, and Cathair Cro- 
finn and Druim n-Descen are five names of Temur, 

Or thusj, Temair* Authors affirm that the 
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moria, [Seoi^soj ?] quod Latine interpretatur 
conspicio, hujus oppidi quod I'emoriam voca' 
mus nomen esse derivatum auctores affirmant ; 
omnisque locus conspicuus et eminens^ sive m 
campoy sive in domuy sive in quocunque loco 
sit, hoc vocabulO) quod dicitur Uemaip, nomi- 
nari potest* Sic inproverbio Scotico reperitur^ 
ut dicitur, Cemaip na ciiairi, et Cemaip m 
caije, quam sententiam, in suo sUendo,* Cot* 
maccus de hoc nomine disputando, posuit* Hoc 
igitur opidum, multorum sive conmune, vendi- 
cat, nunc cunclis enim Hibernensibus oppidis 
excellens, congruenter eorum conmune 'oocahu- 
lum possidet ; quippe cum hujus rector^ usque 
hodie, tocius insole Scotorum monarchiam 
soriitur. 

Ueamaip 6pea5 cio ni oia oa 

Inoiffo a Ollamna ! 

Com DO Derail pip m mbpinj ? 

Cuin DO bo Ueinaip Cemaip ? 
In ac papcalan na car, 
Wo ac ceaD jabail Ceappach, 
Ho'n ac Nemeo cu nem nup, 
Ho ic Cijal japb jlijapjlun ? 
In ac peapaib 60I5 na mbaj 
"Ho'n ac line Cuppacan ? 
SloinDiD ca jabail oib pm 
O Dca r^emaip ap Ceniaip. 
Q Chuam, a PinochaiD peil, 
Q 6poin, a Chu alao em, 



name of this town, which we call Temoria, is 
derived from the Greek word Temoria, {^w^iu ?) 
which in Latin is interpreted conspicio ; and every 
place which is conspicuous and eminent, either in 
a plain or a house, or in whatever place it be, may 
be called by this name, Temair. Thus it is found 
in this Scotic saying, Teamair na tuaithi and 
Teamhair in taighe j which sentence Cormac, in 
treating of this name, has inserted in his glossary.f 
This, therefore, being a town of many, or a com- 
mon town, and now excelling all [other] Irish 
towns, aptly possesses their common name ; for its 
ruler, even to this day, holds the sovereignty of 
the entire island of the Scots. 



Teamhair of Bregia whence it is [named] 

Tell, O OUaves ! 

When did it separate from the Bruigh ? 

When was Teamhair [called] Teamhair ? 

Is it with Partholan of battles, 

Or at the first invasion of Ceasair, 

Or with Nemed of noble valour, 

Or with Ciogal, the rough and knocker-knee*d ? 

Is it with the Firbolgs of battles, 

Or of the race of Luprachan ? 

Tell, in what invasion of these 

Was Teamhair called Teamhair. 

O Tuan, O generous Finnchadh, 

O Bran, O active Cu-alladh, 



* This seems to be a mistranscription for some word denoting glossary [lexico ?] The Irish word is Sanasan, 
t The writer alludes to the Glossary of Cormac Mac CuUenan, in which it is conjectured that Temhuir is derived 
from the Greek verb Ocwjoew, conspicio^ and the Scotic phrase Uemaip na cuaice, ocup Ceihaip an COi^e, 
quoted as an illustration of it, thus:— Uemuip J. Ceihup .1. TTlup Cea, injme ^ui^oech TTlic Iche : 
No, Uemuip .1. '^pec po qiuailneo ann ,u Cemopo IBeiopeo)} conspicio: Cethuip om .1. cac loc ap 
a m-bi aupjnam do ^cpiB icip mag; ocup cech ; unde dicitur Cemaip na Uuaice .1. culac; ocup 
Uemaip an COlje ,1. ypiandn, i. e. Temhuir, i. e. Te-mhur, i. e. the mur of Tea, the daughter of Lughaidh, son 
of Ith, Or, it is a corri^tion of the Greek Beutpetaf conspicio, Temhuir then is «very place where there is a meeting of 
the learned both in the plain and in the house. Unde dicitur Temhuir of the country, i. e. a hill, and Temhuir of the 
house, i. e. a Grianan, The Book of Gtendalough also quotes this derivation as Cormac Mac Cuilenan'^ 

r 2 
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a Dubain, — nap coicep cam, 
CiD, on, C1D Dia ra Cemaip ? 
Do bi can, ba call coill cam, 
CC n-aimp ip mic am Ollcam, 
Ho 30 po flecc m coill cap 
^lar mac Caijne learanjlap. 
O pm amac ba Dpuim Ceir,^ 
Q h-apbup ba hapbup meicb,— 
Ho jjo copacc Cam jan cpao, 
niac yen Piaca Cemopinoam* 
O pm amac ba Dpuim Cam, 
In culac cup cejoip maip, 
Ho 50 copacc Cpopmo cam, 
Injean Qllom oUblaoaiy. 
Cacaip Cpopmo, nip bo cam, 
Cf hamm ac Uuaca De tDanann, 
^op copacc Uea nap cle, 
6ean Buemom 50 n-apojne. 
Po claicea clao im a ceac 
CC5 Cea, mjm ^ui^oeach, 
Ro h-aonacc 'n-a mup amui^, 
Conao uaici ca Cemuip. 
Popao na pij ba hamm oi ; 
■RijpaiD mac TTIileo inoci ; 
CU15 anmano uippi ap pm, 
O Popopuim ju Cemaip. 
Ip mipi Pmcan pili, 
Hip pam ejni en linni, 
Ip ann pom cojbao ap pm, 
Qp an poD bpuj op Uemaip, 



O ! Dubhan, — ^ye venerable ^ve^ 

Whence so named is Teamkatr f* 

There was a time, when it was a fine hazel wood, 

In the time of the famed son of Olcan, 

Until felled that knotty wood 

Liath, the son of Lsugin Leathan*glas. 

From thence it was [called] Druim Leith, — 

Its corn was rich corn, — 

Until the coming of Cain without misery. 

The son of Fiacha Ceinnfinnan, 

From that time forth it was [called] Druim Cain^ 

This hill to which the great were wont to go, 

Until the coming of Crofin the fsur, 

Daughter of the far-famed Alloid. 

Cathair Crqfinn, not inapplicable 

Was its name among the Tuatha-De-Dananns, 

Until the coming of Tea, the just, 

Wife of Heremon of the noble aspect. 

A wall was raised around her house 

For Tea, the daughter of Lughaidh, 

[And] she was interred in her wall outside, 

So that from her is Tea-mur. 

Foradh [seat] of the kings was its appellation ; 

Kings of the sons of Milidh (ruled) in it ; 

Five names it had before then, 

From Fordmim to TeamJiair, 

I am Fintan the poet, 

I was not the salmon of one flood. 

Where I was after that raised 

Was on the sod-fort over Teamhair^ 



* Fintan is here represented as addressing the five oldest men in Ireland, by whom the tiaddtions of the country are 
said to have been preserved. These were Tuan Mac Cairill of Ulster, Finnchadh of Leinster, Bran of Barren, in 
North Munster, Cu-alladh of Cruachain Ccnallmdhf probably in South Munster, and Dubhan of Connaught Fintan, 
himself) on whom this poem is fathered, was believed, by the old Irish Shanachies, to have lived from the time of the 
first colony which came into Ireland, until the reign of Dermot Mac Ceirbheoil; having during this period undergone 
various transmigrations. For an account of Fintan, see a curious story in Leahhar na h- Vidhre ; and for the traditional 
account of the five seniors here mentioned, see the Leahhar Buidhe of the Mac Firbises, p. 244. 0*Flaherty remarks on 
this legend, that it might be inferred from it that the Irish Druids held the doctrine of the Metempsychosis : ** Ex bac 
autem fabul^ coUigere est Pythagoricae, ac Platonicae schol« de anlmarum migratione, seu in quaevis corpora reditu, 
deliramenta apud Ethnicos nostros Drutdas viguisse." — Ogtfgia, p. 4. But a more important inference, which may be 
drawn from it, is, that the fictions relative to the early colonization of Ireland were first concocted in the reign of Dermot. 
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Cucni 0'6ochain cecinit po pip.* 
Do beip maipi do na mnatb 
Cemaip jan raipi ap cocbaiU 
Puaip mjen tuijoech na laim 
Culmaj buD liac do locbaio. 
GUom po 5UID ben ^ebe 
pop a ceili, po cuala, 
Dmyna oorjlan op^im name, 
6aD or lam ame im hua^a.^ 
Qpup, bao Dun, boo Dainjean, 
600 coDUp mup cen manoup, 
popp mbiao lecc Cea lap cumem, 
Comao ruilleo oia ballao. 
6ai ic Gpemon umal 
6en 1 njlemeaoon jemel, 
T^uj uoD cec poja pomep, 
Qd noimeao cec ni od bepeo. 
6pe5acea cpeab cuiUmeach, 
Ro cluincep uaip ba haiporpeaB, 
Pepr popp F"^^ »" "lop TTlepjec** 
In pom pelccec nap h-aipjeao. 

Injen poppctmD colin aipcc, 
Cephi polaino luaioeo leipj, 



Cuan O'Locbain composed the following. 
Gives beauty to the women 
Temur without weakness after being erected. 
The daughter of Lughaidh received in her hand 
A hill-plain, which was sorrowful to a harlots 
The portion,^ which the wife of Gede requested 
Of her husband, I have heard, 
[Was] A fair coloured dingna of delightful ascent, 
Which she was active and skilful in selecting. 
A habitation, which was a dun and a fastness, 
Which was the glory of murs without demolitions^ 
On which was the monument of Tea after her deatk\ 
So that it was an addition to her dowry, ^ 
The humble Heremon had 
A woman in beautiful confinement, 
W^ho received from him every thing she wished for, 
He gave her whatever he promised. 
Bregatea, [was] a meritorious abode. 
It is heard that it was once a high abode, 
[Where lies] The grave under which is the great 

Mergech, 
The burial place, which was not violated. 
The daughter of Pharaoh of many champions, 
Tephi, the most beautiful that traversed the plain, 



* In the copies of the Dinnseanchus, preserved in the Manuscript Library of Trinity College, Dublin, H. 2. 15. p. 
229, and H. 3. 3, p. 2, this poem is ascribed to St. Cairneach ; and it would appear from the language that it is some 
centuries older than the time of Cuan 0*Lochain, to whom it is ascribed in the Book of Ballymote. 

t In a gloss on this poem, preserved in a MS. in the Library of Trinity College, H. 2, 17, p. 871, this word ellam, 
which is there written eallarii, is thus explained, eallaih .i. coibci : amail a oeip : 

Gallam po 5016 ben gheoe 
Pop a ceile, po cualo, 
Dinjna oorjlan ope 1 mi noame, 
6aD aclam ame im huaja. 
t The three copies diflfer in the last word of this line. In the Book of Ballymote, and in the gloss already referred 
to, it is written lluajo, as in the text, but in the copy preserved in H. 3. 3, the line runs thus : pa h-arlam ame 
m-buQOa, and in the one preserved in the Book of Glendalough, 6a aclam ame im uaja. 

§ In the gloss on this poem above referred to, the word manoup which is there written monnap, is explained 
f^alleao, loosening, demolition. 

|] In the same gloss this phrase lap CUmnem is interpreted lap mb6p, after death, 

^ t)ia halloih .1. 01a coibci.— Ct/m*. 

•• pepc pof f uil m mop Hlepjech.— H. 3. 3. 
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RocDm cacpaij, cpooa m cuipo, 

Dia luip3 pop copna ip oia oelj,! 

t)o poo ainm oia corpai^ caim — 

In ben co naib pacmaip pij— 

TTIup Cephi ppip coipje oail, 

dp cpa oipsecit) cen njpam cec njnirii.J 

Ni cleiri m \tun pia paoa, 
mup ocqi Cephi, po cuala, 
poepam puno cen Dual Di5na,§ 
Cumpac moppijna puama, 
Pcro lerec ci^e Cephi, 
5an cpeiri mioic puiri, 
Sepccro cpcfijeo can claice, 
Con pejpab pami ip tjpuioi. 
Qr cuala m 8ppain uiUijH 
Injm lepcBam, laecbuiUi^ 
Cino 6accip, mac 6uippi5, 
Dop puj Cancon caem cumoij. 
Cephi a ainm op jac njepao, 
TTlaips popp mbepao a mupao ! 
Sepcao rpaijeo cen rolao, 
^^eo DO ponao oia punao. 

Wip cuj pij 6peo5ain cen bpon, 
Ciap bo meabaij la Canton, 
Co m-beic a haipec oia hon, 
O pi na ni-6peacan mblaD mop. 



[Here] Formed a cwAtV, strong the circle,* 

Which she described with her wand and bodkin. 

She gave a name to her fair cahir^ 

The woman with the prosperous royal smiie— 

Mur-Tephi, where the assembly met, 

And where every action was achieved without 

treachery. 
It is not a mystery to be said, 
A mttr [was raised] over Tephi, I have heard; 
Strength this without contempt. 
Which great proud queens have formed. 
The length, breadth, of the house of Tephi, 
The learned have measured it without ignorance. 
Sixty feet without weakness. 
As prophets and druids have seen. 
Spain the angular has heard 
Of the mild, fair, comely daughter 
Of Cino Bactir, son of Buirrech, 
Whom Canthon, the beautiful hero, married. 
Tephi her name, [distinguished] above every 

virgin. 
Wo to him who had to entomb her ! 
[A tomb of] sixty feet without additi(H), 
By them was made to en^rine her. 
The King of Braganza without sorrow did not cease, 
Though it was defeat to Canthon, — 
Until she should be restored from her sojourn, 
By the King of the Britons of great fame. 



• Cuipo .1. ceipo no oboip no carip, ut est : "Rochum carhpaij cpooam chuipo, oia luipg pop 
copna, ip Dia 01I5. Cfjup ariiail ooeip buic bpon cepo Cuinn .1. cuipo Cumn .1. carip cuino. — 
Gloss. The word cUipo certainly signifies circle^ circuit, or ambit Set Ordnance Memoir of the Parish of Temple- 
more, pp. 212 and 213, where the origin otthe word caraip and its cognates is loqtured into. 

t t)ie luipc pop copaino ip oie oelj.— H. 3. 3. t)ie luipc pup roriiaip, &c.— -H. 2. 15, p. 229. 

J Ctp noipcccT) jac ^ain jac jniom. — H. 3. 3, and H. 2. 15. 

§ pui pam punna cen oijna.— i». Glendalough, paepin punn cen nual omgna. — H. S.3, and H. 2. 15. 

II The epithet uillech, angular, and cpe-Uillecb, triangular, is applied to Spain in old Irish poems, firom which 
it would appear that the writers of them had a chart of that kingdom. Thus in the Book of Lismore, p. 451 : 
« Cap oomjnap Wepcuin anuTin,- — 5*^ cpich ppepen ic peoum, 
Ocup mo oepBaiD oap muip,— Seoch in 6ppain cpe-uillij.'* 
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B5 r^puaj Cephi caini^ cuaio, 

Wip ^niin cleire pe oen uaip 

Canron po leij lumg cen luaij. 

pop cuino in c-paili c-pepb-puai6. 

Coimoiu Cancoin, ni cli?:i, 

Brepun, ba hepcpeoe, 

]p pluaj na njlap oepc jleiri, 

Uao ppi caipec cpen Hephi. 

Tlo pcapc bap 6pecan on bpuch, 

Qp ba ecal heccepun, 

Comap blaio ppia mepp Don mup, 

Cep a capblai^ Cephi pun. 

Ip pen pamla pm, punoa, 

^nio 5U calma a ceocuma 

Uenipa jan caiobliup cpuma, 

Qp aibniup, ap eopuma. 

Ueamaip cac apo, cac ipjna, 

Popp mbiD popca, po oinjna, 



The piteous death of Tephi, who went to the north, 

Was not a concealed fa<;t for one hour. 

Canthon put his ship without cheerfulness 

On the surface of the bitter-reddish brine. 

The God* of Canthon, it is not concealed, 

Eiherun^ in whom faith was placed, 

And the host of the bright green eyes, 

Had been pledged for the restoration of proud Tephi. 

The chief of Britain shouted from the shore, 

For Etherun was an idol — 

That it would be fame and respect to the wwr, 

South in the famous shrine of Tephi,"f 

It was in this manner, in this place, 

They nobly made the first form 

Of Temur J (which is) without an equal 

For amenity, for lightness. 

Temur [means] every height, every eminence. 

On which is a dwelling, a good fortress,§ 



* Coimoili, God ; Divinity, numen. In the copy of this poem, preserved in the Book of Glendalough, the word 
eplarii, a patron saint, or tutelary god, is substituted here for coimoiu ; and in the prose account of this Tephi, 
Bchepun is called the Idol of the Britons — loal na m-6peacan. It can be no other than the Taran of the British 
antiquaries and historians, by which they understand the chief God or Jupiter of the Pagan Britons. 

f The meaning of this quatrain is very obscure, and some error has crept into the text through the ignoraiice of 
transcribers. The three copies of it differ in orthography and words, and each is equally obscure. The meaning 
seems to be, that Canthon took a figure of the British god Etherun or Taran with him to Spain, to be placed on the 
tomb of Tephi, that it might add to its fame and venerable character. 

X The meaning is, that the tomb which was erected in Spain for Tephi was the model after which Heremon built 
the monument or mur of Tea on the hill of Temur, from which it took its name. 

§ The words Dinn, Dingean, and Dinjna, which seem cognate with Ting in the Scandinavian dialects, are of constant 
occurrence in ancient Irish MSS., and employed to signify a fort, fortress, or palace. The Hag's Castle in Lough Mask 
is, in the Annals of the Four Masters, called the omjean oainjean of Connaught. As the words Dinn and omj^na 
are of such constant occurrence in these documents, and not explained in any dictionary, a few examples of their use 
are here given from the Book of Lismore, one of the best Irish MSS. now extant. Thus, describing a city in the east, 
the word omo is used in the sense of tower : ** Upi Dopuif umaiDi pop cech cecpamain oi, ocup t)inD 
Dirojluioi pop cec n-Dopup," &c. And again: "Ocupni le nech Don 6arpai5t3mn na caiplen 
oa puil pop a peo, ace coimoep oa jacb aen lao pum." — p. 123. Again : ^* t)o nirep a puarh do 
pinoao in jac t)mD a pi^i na Caprpaijeach.^—p. ill. The word omjna is used throughout the same 
MS. to signify a fortress or habitation : Qpcaoa uaim-pi ooib, ap Clenjup 05, TTlac in Dajoa, .1. ounao 
ocup Oinjna, ocup baile pijoa pomopa cu ponnacuib pir-apoa, ocup 50 n-gpiananaib ^leopoa, 
glainioe.— p. 190, In the same MS. Tara is called the chief Dingna of Ireland. 
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Ceamatp cec benn nac bipoa, 
dec moo Omain pop ipjna. 
6a copja rpiach* ocup cop,f 
Rob croba mac nich co neiiri, 
Ceamaip cen caff i, cen rpaij, 
Cf maip oo innaib do beip.f 



Temur every Ben not pointed,* 
[Exceeding all] except Emania in distinction. 
It was the meeting-place of lords and chieftains. 
It was the habitation of warriors of venomous contest, 
Temur without weakness, without misery, 
Their beauty to the women gives. 



Do Dinjnaib na Uempach in fo fif . 

Hemnach .1. cippa pnil ic on c-fio, 1 n- 
aipciup cuoifcepc na Cempach. 5^T* ^^^ 
ceio d Hemnaij ,1. Mic a h-ainm, if puippi 
a ca in ceona muileno oa ponoo 1 n-Spe la 
\Tecte 00] Ciapnaio cumail Copmaic. 

Carpac cije TTlaipifen pil op m q^io ppi 
Nemnaij a cuaio, ocup ceopa cloca bega 
[imbe].* Ip amlaiD po puioijeo m ceacpm, 
Cdp* apo ocup cuapao aipipel. Tllaipipeo, 
Don, bancpebach bae im copae ppi Cop- 



Of the remarkable remains of Temur. 

Neamhnach^ a well which is at the Sidh^ to 
the north-east of Temur, From this well flows 
a stream called Nith, on which is the first mill 
erected in Ireland by [rede for] Ciamaid, the 
Cumhal (bondmaid) of Cormac Mac Art. 

The ruins of the House ofMairiseo lie from 
the Shee (hill ?) to the north of Nearnhnach, 
There are three small stones around it [or in it]. 
In its structure, this house had a high middle and 
low tuarad* Mairiseo was a widow who was co- 



• This line is corruptly given in the Book of Ballymote thus : Uemaip cac benoach bipoa, which would 
mean " Temur means every peaked and pointed hill ;*' but the true reading given above in the text is found in the 
Book of Glendalough, which is an older and more correct MS., and in the Gloss on this poem in H. 2. 17. The Book 
of Glendalough gives another quatrain here between the lines Qcc mao Smain pop ipjna and 6a capja 
cpiach ocup cop ; but it is probably an interpolation, as it is not to be found in any other copy. It repeats the Scotic 
proverb, Ceihaip cuachl ocupcijl, from which Cormac Mac CuUenan inferred that the word might be derived 
from the Greek. It runs thus : 

'< Ceamaip CTuaichi ocup nji, — Cen luachi, cen laecmipi, 
TTIaraip anai cec pmi, — Conop bpachaij bear bini," 

t The word COp literally signifies a tower, but it is here, and in many other compositions, used in a figurative sense 
to mean lord or chief. Cutpi^in, a word formed from it, is also used to signify a pillar or post which supporU a 
house ; and also a king. — See Cormac^ a Glossary and the Foms Focal, 

X Q maippi pop mnaib ni cheil.— 5aoAr of Glendalough. 

^ In the copy of the Diinnseanchus, preserved in the Library of Trinity College, H. 2. 18, this passage is given as 
follows : 1 jlaipi bee cheic dCempaij paip, ip puippi a ra m muiUeno cecaoepnoo DoChiapncnc 
cumail Chopmaic, a small stream which flows from Temur eastwards ; on it is the first mill erected for Ciamat, 
the bondmaid of Cormac. 

» This word is omitted in the Book of Ballymote. But it is here supplied from the Book of Glendalough. In 
H. 3. 3, ann, L e. in itj is here used for imbe, around it. But it is now impossible to decide which is the better 
reading, as the monument is totally destroyed. 

» Ipp app in H, 3. 3. 
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tnac* Cac cec puioijup in cucc pin,* ni ba 
Ducnbpeac, ocup ni bia cen ana ano. 

Rac Caeyaipi Hlic Weill fpT^Qci^" cc 
cuaio. Cechpi ppimooippi cacha apoa mce, 
Ocup po puiDijeo [copp]^ Caejaipi po a 
pciar jaipciUD^ ppip m cloo n-imeccpac 
n-aipcbep oepcepcacb na pij para Coejaipi 
1 Cempaij ; ocup a again po oep ic carujao 
ppi ^aijniu .1. ppi claino 6peapail 6pic.^ 

CCca I cae!> Rara ^-aejaipi a n-aipoep 
Cecc niaca mopjlonoaij .i, aihup bpacbeap- 
racb^ po bai i pail Copmaic. "Ro baoap 
la ano cearpap oclaec i j-cluici i caeB 
"Rara Caejaipe a n-aipoep. Poepuipim 
nriaca a ceqiap oap cunngib allep i ca- 
lum.^<» 

Rar Rig 1 caeb "Raca Caejaipi a cuaio. 
Clear rpi oecpa ippuioiu" .i, Carpac Uije 



temporary with Cormac. Every house' situated 
in that manner, was not sorrowful, nor without 
plenty. 

The Rath ofLaoghaire^ the son ofMcUly lies 
to the north of this. There are four principal 
doors on it, facing the cardinal points. The body 
of Laoghaire was interred with his shield of valor 
in the external rampart, in the south-east of the 
royal Hath of Laoghaire at Temur, with his face to 
the south, [as if] fighting with the Lagenians, i. e. 
with the descendants of Breasal Breac. 

By the side of Rath Laoghaire^ to the south- 
east, lies the Monument of Mata Morglonnachy a 
treacherous soldier, who lived with Cormac. One 
day, there we^e four youths playing at a [certain] 
game by the side of Rath Laoghaire^ to the south 
east, Mata buried the four down to their hips in 
the ground. 

Rath Righ is by the side of Rath Laoghaire 
to the north. There are three deccra here, viz. ; 



* 1 compe pi Copmac, i. e. cotemporary with King Cormac— H. 2. 18. 

* QiiilaiD pm. In H. 2. 1 8. 

^ Copp. Supplied from H. 2. 18. 

^ Po a pciar eoj puibni — H. 2. 18. 

8 This is also stated by Tirechan in the Book of Armagh, fol. 10, a, 2, " Nam Neel]^sitet meus non sinivit mihi 
credere, sed ut sepeliar in cacuminibus Temro quasi viris consistentibus in hello, quia utuntur Gentiles in sepulcris 
armati prumptis armis facie ad faciem usque ad diem Erdathe apud magos, id est judicii diem Domini. Ego fiUus Neill, 
et filius Dunlinge im Maistin in Campo Liphi pro duritate odivi ut est hoc" See also Leahhar na h- Uidhri, in which 
it is stated, that Laoghaire was interred in a standing position, with his face tiurned to the south, as if bidding defiance 
to the Lagenians, the hereditary enemies of his family. 

** Instead of amup bparbeaprach, the copy preserved in the Book of Glendalough has amup DO Caijnib, 
a soldier of the Lagenians. 

»*> This sentence is given entirely different in the copy in the Book of Glendalough, thus, t)o po llC TYlarca 
upchup oe chloich ano, co n-oecaio pop cunr a oa lepp, co n-epbailr m r-oclac oe. 

" The reading in the Book of Glendalough differs considerably from this. It runs thus : Qraac cpi oecpa 
injcmra i puioiu .i. Carhpac ino pij raije Chopmaic i n-aiprhiup oepciupc na pacha allerh 
ppi pairb ^oejaipi po oepp ; larhpach mo phoppaio la raeb in pij-raije a n-iap ; mup Cea 
ecuppu allerh po oepp .i. Cea ben h-8pimoin. Ciorhopuim ocup t)puim Cam, ocup TTlup 
Cea, ocup Carhip Cpomo, anmanoCempac i roppuc. "Ra boonacc lapum Uea, ben h-Bpimoin 
ecip larhpac mo Phoppaio ocup ino pij caije j como oe pin pa ammnijeb Cemafp .i. Uea-' 

VOL. XVIII. "^ 
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Copmaic 1 n-aipnup oecpipc na pacha illeir 
ppi Rair^aijaipi po oep; Cacpacin poppaio 
1 caeb Caqiaiji Cije Copmaic a n-aip; TTlup 
Cea a leic oep, conio o pain po hammnijeD 
Cemaip .i. Cea mup .i. in cnoc bee pil ecip 
m oa mup po oep ip ano a cqr. 



Cappac Copmaic .i. cippa pil po caeb 
Roca na "R15 a naip; ocup cpi hanmano 
puippi .1. 61015 ocup Cippa bo pmoi, ocup 
Oepc Dub : ip oe aco, — ni caec a laej 50 a 
liaij. In Dopanai 6 Cempoij paip, ocup 
apoili a Cempaij piap," 

t>ubo na bo*^ .1. m 5^aip Cempach ppi 
t)uma na n-jiall" a mop. 

t)uma na n-jiaU., ppi 6acpac m Poppaio 
1 n-aipcuaio. 

Pal 1 rxxeb t)uma na n-jiall a cuaio, .1. 
m cloc no jeppeo po coppaib cac pij no 
jebeo h-6pe. Pal amm na cloice pin .1. 
po ail ,1. ail po pi. 

6ecc Con ocup Cecen ipm 6eicip 1 
comapooup "Raca "Rig piap. CCcac oi cloic 
ano, 6eacc Con m oapanai, Ceacc Cechen 
apaili, con ID jnarpocal," — Dom jniip Cu 



the ruins of the Hous^ of Cormac in the south- 
east side of the Rath, facing Rath Laoghaire to 
the south. The ruins of the Forradh alongside 
the ruins of the House of Cormac to the east. 
Mur TeOy i. e. the wall [or enclosure] of Tea is 
on the south side. From this Teamhuivy i. e. 
Tea-mur is named. It is in the little hill which 
lies between the two Murs to the south. 

Caprac CormaCy i. e. a well which lies under 
the side of Rath na ripgh to the east. It has 
three names, viz. ; Liaigh and Tipra Bo-^nne 
and Dearc dvhh : hence is [the saying] nf ca6r 
a 106550 a liaij.— The calf does not visit his phy- 
sician. The one is to the qast of Tara, and the 
other to the west. 

Dumha na bo, i. e. Glas Teamhrachy lies to 
the west of Dumha na n^gialL 

Dumha na n-giail (the Mound of the Host- 
ages) lies to the north-east of the ruins of the For- 
radh* 

Fai lies by the side of Dumha na n-giall to 
the north, i. e. the stone that roared under the 
feet of each king that took possession of [the throne 
of] Ireland. Faiy the name of this stone, means po 
ail, the under stone, i. e. the stone ujtder the king. 

The Monuments ofCu and Cethen lie on the 
Leiter (slope) in the vicinity of Rath riogh to 
the west. There are two stones here ; the one, the 
monument of Cu, the other, that of Cethen. So 



mup .1. cnoc bee pil ecip na oa mup allech pa oepp ip ano a ca. Le. There are three wonderful features 
in this, namely, the ruins of the royal house of Cormac in the south-east of the Rath, by the side of i2a/A-Z<M^Aairc, 
(which is) to the south ; the ruins of the Forradht by the side of the royal house, to the west ; the Mur of Tea between 
them, at the south side. Tea was the wife of Heremon. Liathdruim, and Dndm-Cain, and Mur-Tea, and Cathair 
Croinn, were the first names of Temur. Tea, the wife of Heremon, was interred between the ruin of the Forradh and the 
royal house ; and hence Temur was named Tea-mur. It is situate in a small hill, between the two Murs, to the south, 
w This, which was omitted through the negligence of the transcriber of the Book of Ballymote, is supplied from 
H. 3. 3. The Book of Glcndalough has. In oalonai a Cemaip paip, alaile a Cemaip piap. 

^ Ouma na bo in the Book of Glendalough and H. 3. 3, which is more correct. 

^* Omitted in L. Ballymot Supplied from the Book of Glendalough. 

" QnnpOCal in the Book of Glendalough, and nachpocal in L. Ballymot The true reading is restored from 
Ii. o. a. 
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ocuf Cecen, .1. Cu po mapb Cechen, pan- 
naipi Copmaic cqi I6p m nje co pa jaib 
cac Dipji pope i^oDijaip na Ceampach piop 
conappap ann, canio po mapb bporaip in pip 
po mopbpom, ocup oc bepc Copmac na po 
mopbca Cu, ocup ni ?%tpmip aeoopjaipe co 
po mapbaiD simtd,^^ 



Qra topap ip \n Compon*' o 6ecc Ceten 
po ruaio, taej a h-ainm ; piop cac n-oipja 
bpuinneap. Qra lacpac na Cuccpac Cop- 
maic pop a bpu ipin letcip op Cae^ anaip. 

"Rot na $enuo 1 comaip Dumai na n- 
jiall. l^ar Senaio ppi Pal a cuaio. 

6aqiac pupaill CCoomnoin ip m par pm, 
ocup a cpop ap belaib na para paip, ocup 
a puiDi, ocup a ouma p pi cpoip anneap.^® 

f>ecc TTIaine TTlic TTIuinpeamaip ppi Rar 
na pij anaip, 

Qca larpac in cije po loipceao pop 
6enen jilla paqiaic, ocup pop 6ucao 
TTlael, opuio Caejaipe, eao bea^ o Chpoip 
Qoomnam paip-oep .1, 1 caeb a paca*^ a 
ruaio. 

rCCcaac reopa clocha beca 1 coeb Rarha 
na SenoD cuaio,*<» .1.] ceopa cloca po lain 
popp na opuiDib ; ice a n-anmono .i. TTlael 
ocup 6I0CC ocup 6luicni ; TTlael paip, ocup 
6I0CC po oep, ocup 5luicni po cuaio. 



that it has become a common saying, ^< They have 
acted like Cu and Cetheuy" u e. Cu slew Cethen, 
Cormac's butler, in the middle of the house ; and 
he passed directly under the height of Temur to 
the west, where he was overtaken and killed by the 
brother of him whom he had slain. And though 
Cormac said that Cu should not be killed, no in- 
terposer overtook them until he was killed like- 
wise. 

There is a well in the Compan (slope) to the 
north of Leaeht Cetheru Its name is Laegh^ and 
[its streamlet] flows directly westwards. The ruins 
of Cuchtair Chormaic are on its brink in the letter 
over Laegh to the east* 

Rath na Seanadh (fort of the synods) lies oppo- 
site Dumha na n-giall, and to the north of Fal. 

The site of Pupall Adamnain (pavilion or 
tent of Adamnan) is in this Rath, and his ( Adam- 
nan's) Cro^t is opposite the fort to the east, and his 
Seat and his Mound are to the south of the cross. 

The Monument of Maine the son of Muin- 
reamhar lies to the east of Rath na Riogh, 

The ruins of the house, which was burned 
over Ben en, the boy of Patrick, and Lucad Mael, 
the druid of Laoghaire, are a short distance to 
the south-east of Cros Adamnain, that is, at the 
side of the Rath to the north* 

There are three small stones at the side of 
Rath na Seanadh to the north. These three stones 
were placed over the druids who were named 
Mael, Blocc, and Bluicni : Mael to the east, Blocc 
to the south, and Bluicni to the north. 



IS Co po mapbaic onotp in the Book of Glendalough, i. e. so that both were killed. 

17 For compan, the Book of Glendalough and H. 3, 3, have cob pan, a slope* 

»« Better thus in H. 3. 3, ^arpach pupaiU Ctoomnain ppip m paic a cuaio, ocup a cpop op belaib 
an oa par pctip, ocup a puioi ocup a ouma ppi cpoip a n.oeap. i. e. The site of Adamnan's Tent lies 
north of the Rathy and his Cross opposite the two Raths to the east, and his Seat and his Mound south of the cross. 

»9 For 1 raeb a paca a cuaio, the Book of Glendalough has T coeb na conaipe anaip abic. i.e. At 
the side of the road, a little to the east 

*<* The words included here in brackets, which were evidently omitted through the negligence of the transcnber of 
the Book of Ballymote, are supplied from the Book of Glendalough. 

s2 
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dta 6ecc in abuicc fpiu anaip. Ip 
mlaio aca m cuboo paipoep ocup piap oep : 
qii qioijri nama a comup [m t>a lije**] na- 
eppcaiD bicc cip ; ip amlaio ica in lije ocup 
cloch bej po calmain in a [aipchiup ocup 
alaile na**] icqicup. po jabrap cpi qiaij^i6 
inD m Dopa peer, a cpi co leic m pecc n-aili. 

Qcac oa ouma ppip m Cubao a cuaio ,i. 
Dall ocupt)opca, .i.t)all ceap ocup t)opca 
na|i ;*3 ocup cac po mapb apaili oib. Ocup 
ni puil mup acuppu ocup na cloca ocup in 
Cuboo. 

THup na cpi cojup i pail Cuinje na 
m-ban. 

6ia na pian ppi pli^e anaip,*^ ap belaib 
Rara Senai^. 

QcaCon^na m-ban .1. Ceac TTliDcuapca 
o'n ouma aipreapac piapcuaio. Ip amlaio 
po puiDijeo larpac in cije pin, leir poa^* pu 
cuaio, ocup a upapo po oep, ocup cotncoj- 
bail mup uimi anaip ocup a map, ip pilce-^ 
bij an ler cuaipceprac oe ; po cuaio ocup 
po oep a ca a coip. Puar cije poca, con 
oib ooppib oej paip, no a ceacaip oej,^ .i. 
peer piap, ocup pecc paip. Ocup ap beptxio 
ip ano pin 00 melci Pep Cempach ; oeicbip 
pn, afi na callab popyla pep n-Bpeno ano*^ 



The Monument of the Dwarf is east of them* 
The Cubhat (grave) extends south-east and south- 
(north- ?) west. Three feet only is the measure- 
ment of the two stones. There is a small ettscaid 
below. This grave has a small stone under ground 
to the east and another to the west. It is found 
to be three feet at one time [of measuring] and 
three feet and a half at another. 

There are two mounds north of the Cubhat 
called Dall and Dorcha, Dall towards the south, 
Dorcha towards the west, and these [i. e. the per- 
sons interred under them] slew each other. And 
there is no wall between them, and the stones and 
the (7M6Aa^,( dwarfs grave.) 

Mur na d-tri g-cogur is in the vicinity of Long 
na m-ban, 

Lia na b-fian (the Stone of the Fians) is to the 
east of the road, opposite Rath Senaigh, 

Long na m-ban^ i. e. Tea^h Midhchuarta, is 
to the north-west of the eastern mound. The 
ruins of this house are situate thus: the lower 
part to the north, and the higher part to the south ; 
and walls are raised about it to the east and to the 
west. The northern side of it is enclosed and 
small ; the lie of it is north and south. It is in 
the form of a long house, with twelve doors upon 
it, or fourteen, seven to the west, and seven to the 
east. It is said, that it was here the Feis Teamhrach 
was held, which seems true ; because as many men 



«i Supplied from H. 3. 3. 

^ Supplied from the Book of Glendalough. 

«3 The reading in the Book of Glendalough is thus : t)all ainm m oumai lapchapaij, OCUp t)opcha 
can amm in oumai aipchepaij. i.e. Dall is the name of the western mound, and Dorcha the name of the eastern 
mound. 

«* Instead of plije, road, the copy in H. 3, 3, has llje, a grave. 

** Ceichpeo poe pochuaio.— BooA of Glendalough^ and H. 3. 3. 

*** Ocup ip paellice biuc— JJooJfc of Glendalough. 

^ In the Book of Glendalough better thus : CX cecap oec oe DOIpplb ino, no a xii, ut alii dicunt 

«8 Thus in the Book of Glendalough : t)eichbip pun op no cailleo epmop pep n h-Gpeno ano^ ocup 
p he pin in cec 1 m-bio amuip. i, e. This is likely, for the greater part of the men of Ireland would fit in it, and 
his is the house in which the soldiers used to be. 
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DO ooinib, ocup ip e fin in reach 
atntif. 



mop TTiilib 



Cfca ouma bej ppi larpac in cije i 
n-a?poep ip in aipcmo oepcepcaig, .1. Ouma 
na m-ban-amup [a amm*^]. 

Ctca Compoc^ CaeLcon ocup a pach 1 
comapoup m cino cuaipcepcaij do Cumjna 
m-ban. Caelchu ono pin FRac 6oaipn, mic 
RuQio, mic Caip, oi Gojanacc Caipil, [nech 
00 bepeo buaic ppimciall pep TTIuman 
amac ; o rac puipic Ruip Cempac*^] Ip oia 
pil Cuar Cip oc Ceampaij. 

Cpeouma Mepi, injen Bchach Salbuioi, 
mocaip Concobaip, ip in chino aiprepac 
cuaipcepcac** 1 comapoup cino aipcip cuaip- 
cepcaij Cuinje na m-ban. 

"Rach Concobaip TTlic Nepa 1 caeb in 
Cpeouma a cuaio, ocup a oopup paip 1 co- 
mapoup copupaCmo ocupTTleoi Conculamn. 

Qca lacpac Sceir Conculamn co n-a 
Uul 1 comapoup na TTleioi paip cuaio. Sam- 
laio a ca par cuopoma copmail ppip m cal- 
mam, ocup cnocan beoj na meoon, Ian na 
ceala oe huip.^ 

Qca Sepcann Cempach 1 comapoup 
Cuinje na m-ban piap cuaio.i.Sepcann palac 
bey pil I raeb Catpn na macpaioi a n-oep. 

Qra Rac gpame o Sepcann Cempach a 
map pop popapo na celcha.^ 



would fit in it as would form the choice part of 
the men of Ireland. And this was the great 
house of a thousand soldiers. 

There is a small mound to the south-east of 
the ruin of this house in the southern end, called 
Dumha na m-han-amus* 

The Grave of Caelchu and his Rath are near 
the northern head of Long na m-ban. This 
Caelchu, the son of Loam, son of Ruadh, son of 
Cas, was one of the Eoganachts of Cashel, and the 
most distinguished of all the men of Munster for 
wisdom ; and from him the chiefs of Ros- Teamrach 
and the tribe of Titath-Cis, at Temur, are de- 
scended. 

The Treduma (triple mound) of Nesi, the 
daughter of Eochaidh Salbhuidhe, the mother of 
Concobhar, [Mac Nesa,] at the north-eastern end 
near the north-east head of Long na m-ban. 

The Rath of Concobhar Mac Nesa alongside 
the Treduma to the north ; its door faces the east 
opposite the Ceann and Medhi of Cuchulainn, 

The ruins of Sciath Chonchulainn and its Tttl 
are near the Medhi to the north-east. The Rath 
is level with the ground, and there is a small hillock 
in its centre Ian na teala de huir. 

The Sheskin of Temur is close to Long na 
m-ban to the north-west. This dirty little Sheskin 
(moor) is south of Cam na macraidhe, 

Hath Grainne (Crania's fort) is west of the 
Sheskin on the height of the hill. 



*9 Supplied from the Book of Glendalough. 

^ Cubac in the Book of Glendalough, and cuuac, which is intended for cubac in H. 3. 3. The word is used 
in the oldest Irish MSS. to signify a tomb or grave. 
3* Supplied from H. 3. 3. 
^* Qipcep cUQipcepcac in the Book of Glendalough, which is the correct reading. 

33 Thus in the Book of Glendalongh : Ip ariilaio a ca pach copmail cucpoma poi pin calmain, 
ocup cpuaichine beop in a meoon; Ian moela oe uip. In H. 2. 16, better thus: Ip amlaio aca 
paich cuopoma copamail ppip in calmam ocup cnocan bee *na meaoon, Ian na cealca oia huip. 

34 p^p popapo na culcha, in the Book of Glendalough. 
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Qca pochoc Racha gpcnnoi a cuaiD^ 
pan na copboo i comapoup na Claenpepca 
cuaiixepcaiji paip. 

CCcac na oi Claenpepca ppi Raich 
Jpctmi a map. Ip in Claenpepca oepcep- 
caij po ope m injenpaio la Caijniu Dia 
Samna. Ip m Claenpepca cuaipcepcaiy 
pujj CuyaiD [TUac Con^ in jubpeir ip in 
jlaipin DO op^ain oo na caipcaiB^ 

Qca Capn macpaioi Caijen i caeb Sep- 
camo Uempach a cuaio. 

Qca Cpop pepjupa noebailicip. (Ip e 
boi 1 Cappaic Clumain,) i caeb Caipn na 
macpaiDi a map.* 

Q ca Oepeal Uempach eoip oa Capn na 
macpame ,i, eojp in capn oepcepcach ocup 
in capn cuaipcepcach. 

Qca Capn macpaioi hua Neill i caeB 
oepil na Uempach a cuaio. 

Raic Colmain TTlic Caelcon o Capn 
macpaioi h-Ua Weill paip cuaio .1. in*^ capn 
cuaipcepcach. 

Qca Duma mo Cuchouino 1 caeb Pacha 
Colmain mic Caelcon aniap. 

Qca Qolaic [ocup t)iaolaic***] 1 comap- 
Dup Raca Colmam paepcuaio, .1. hi caob na 
leicpeac a naipcuaio ; .1. 01 cippaic ino pin, 
Qolaic inoapanai ocup Diaolaic apaili, dp 
ni uil oeocuip acuppu ." 



Fothath Hatha Grainne is to the north of Fan 
na Carbad, near the northern Claenfeart to the 
east. 

The two ClaenfearU are to the west ot^Rath 
Grainne, It was in the southern Claenfeart that 
the virgins were slaughtered by the Lagenians on 
Saman's day, (1st of November). It is in the 
northern Cleanfeari that Lughaidh Mac Con pro- 
nounced the false sentence concerning the green 
field being eaten by the sheep. 

The Cam of the Leinster Youths lies alongside 
the Sheskin of Temur to the north. 

The Cross of Fergus the holy pilgrim, (who was 
in Carraic Clumain^) is alongside the Cam of the 
Youthsy to the west. 

Deisiol Teamhrach is between the two Corns 
qftheVouths, i. e. between the southern Cam and 
the northern Cam* 

The Carn of the Hy-Kiall Youths is alongside 
Deisiol na Teamhrach to the north. 

The Hath of Colmant the son of Caelchu is 
north-east of the Carn of the Hy-Niail Youths 
i. e. of the northern carn. 

The Mound of Luchdonn is alongside the 
Rath of Coltnan Mac Caelchon to the west. 

Adlaic and Diadlaic are in the vicinity of the 
jRath of Colman, to the north-east, i. e. in the 
side of the Leiter^ (side of the hill,) to the north- 
east. These are two wells, the one called Adlaic, 
and the other Diadlaic^ but there is no difference 
[separation ?] between them* 



** 1 ccaio, i. e. in the vicinity of, as in H. 3. 3, which seems the true reading. 
^ Supplied from H. 3. 3. 

37 This passage is thus given in the Book of Glendalough : Ip m Cloenpepcaij cuaipcepcaij cucao in 
mbpech in 0510 TYlic Con. 6pech 1 puc Copmac imm an jlaippin. i. e. In the northern Claenfert the 
sentence was given against Lughaidh Mac Con, that is, the sentence which Cormac passed concerning the green field. 

38 Thus given in the Book of Glendalough : Qcca cxiOfX' phepjoppa .1. naemailichip (ip he pil 1 
Cappaic Clumain) 1 caeb Caipn na macpaioe a n-oep. 

^ O'n capn in the Book of Glendalough, et recte. 
« Supplied from H. 3. 3, and Book of Glendalough. 
** This passage is better given in the Book of Glendalough, thus : Qca Qolaic ocup t)iaolaic 1 comap- 
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The text of the following poem is selected from the copy preserved in H. 3. 3 
of the MS. Library of Trinity College, as no other copy so ancient, and, at the 
same time, so perfect, has been yet found. It has, however, been most carefully 
compared with the copies preserved in the Book of Ballymote, the Leahhar 
Buidhe of the Mac Firbises of Lecan, and the Leahhar Gabhala of the 
O^Clerys, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy : 



Cuan O'tocham cecinit 
Cemaip cocca [cojha] na culac, 
po aca Bpi mqioooc,^ 
QpDcaraip Coprnaic mic Qipr, 
TTlic Cuinn Ceo cachaij comnaipc. 
Copmac ba cunouil* a mctic, 
6a paoi, ba pili, ba plair, 
6a pip bpeicioih pep peine, 
6a capai ba cocceilea. 
Copmac x^a clai caecao car» 
t)o pilao^ Salcaip Cempach, 
Ip m rpalcoip pin aco, 
Cfn upp oeach puim penchuppa. 
Ip pi m cpQ^^oip pm ao beip, 
Secc n-aipDpicc Gipeno mobip; 
Cuic pi r\a. coicceo pop jni, 
"Ri Gipmo ipa heppi. 
Ip innci aca oe cec leir 
Ino a n-olij cec pi coiccio; 
Ino a n-olij pi rempach coip 
t)o pij cec cuiciD ceolmoip, 
Coimccniu comoimpepai caic, 
Cec pij Die poile oapaich. 



Cuan O'Lochain cecinit: 
Temur choice of hills, 
Under which is Ireland warlike, 
[Was the] chief city of Cormac, son of Art, 
Son of the puissant Conn of the hundred battles. 
Cormac — prudent was his goodness — 
Was a sage, was poet, was prince, 
Was true Brehon of the men of Feine ; 
Was friend, was companion. 
Cormac gained fifty battles. 
He compiled the Psalter of Temur ; 
In that Psalter is 

What is a good summary of history. 
It is that Psalter which gives 
Seven monarchs of Erin of harbours ; 
Five kings of the provinces it makes, 
The King of Erin and her toparchs. 
In it are [entered] reciprocally 
What each king of the provinces is entitled to ; 
What the King of Temur in the east is entitled to 
From the king of each harmonious province. 
The chronology and synchronism of all. 
Of each king with each other completely, 



oup Racha Colmain TTlic Caelcon paip taiaich i caeB na leccpac ppipp m pai^ onaip-cuaio .i. 
Di cippair inopin .i. CColaic inoalanai ocup oicrolaic alaile accnao pil oeipip ecuppu. i. e. Adlaic 
and Diadlaic are in the vicinity o( Eaih-Colman Mae-Caelchon to the north-east, on the side of the Letter (slope of the 
hill), and to the north-east of the fort These are two wells, the one is called AdlaiCf and the other DiadkUc, but there 
is no difference [?] between them. 

* Inopaoach. — i. BaUymot,, and L, Buidhe Lecain. 

' Cunoal. — Z. Bdllymot, In more modem MSS., in which nn are used for no, the word is written Connaill. 
Written canoail in the Leahhar Buidhe^ and Leahhar Gabhala of the O'Clerys. 

^ llaiD Salcaip Cempach.—X. JJa/Zymo/., fed ;?€rpcraw ; \lo pilaio Salcaip Cempach.— Z. 5wV/je 
Lecain, 
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Cpiochao cec coiccio po cpuair,* 
Oca cpoijiD CO rpom cuaich. 
Cpicha ap rpiochaio ceo nop ^eib^ 
t)o cpichuib ceo cec cuiccio. 
In cec cuiceo oib aca 
Secc ppimpicic ppimomgna, 
■Rop picip Copmac pa pi, 
l^o Ui cuaipc 6ipenn po chpi, 
Uuc jiall ceca muip amuicc, 
Co popcaipealu* a Uempuig. 
t>uma na n-^^ccU^ jloine n-jlac, 
t)ona jiallaiB cue Copmac, 
X)o Copmac cappap na coicc, 
Cec oecaip aca a Cempoij. 
"Rop cappap o'pepjup mupca,® 
Cfic a puil Cpop Pepjuppa, 
Pan na coppuc con cepca/<» 
Bcoppau paun Claompepco." 
Claoinpepco a n-jaoloaoip amopi, 
Claompepca na claon caingni, 
O Raic ^pct^"^^ aniep anoip^' 
QcaiD cen epcpu anaon Dip." 
O Raic ^painoe paip pan jlinn, 



The boundaries of each province from the hilJ, 
From the troigidh to the heavy [large] tuaith. 
Thirty above a Triocha ched [barony] it finds 
Of Triocha cheds in each province. 
In each province of them are 
Seven fall score of chief fortresses- 
It is known, that Cormac, the king, 
Made a visitation of Erin thrice ; 
He brought the hostage of every fortress out, 
And exhibited them at Temur. 
The Mound of the Hostages of fair hands 
To the Hostages Cormac gave ; 
To Cormac was shown^ in his house 
Every decair, which is at Temur. 
To Fergus was shewn in a vision 
The place where is [stands] the Cross of Fergus,^ 
Fan na carput is exactly 
Between them and the Claenferts, 
The Claenferts in which the girls were slaughtered, 
— ^The Claenferts of the treacherous covenant — 
From Rath Grainne down to the west 
They are, without obscurity,^* both. 
From Hath Grainne^ east in the glen, 



* Cpichao jach coijio o cpuaic, O ca cpaijm, &c. — Z. Ballymot, Cpiochao cech Coiccio po 
cpuaich. — Leabhar Gabhala of the O'Clerys. OTlaherly understands troigidh or troigidh as meaning the smallest 
subdivision of land in use among the Irish. 

* Uaipealb. — L. Ballymot., and L, Gabhala of the OXlerys. 

^ Omitted in L. Ballymot,, but given In the L, Buidhe, and X. Gabhala of the O'Clerys. 

^ This alludes to a tradition among the Irish, that King Cormac foresaw in his house of meditation every building 
and other feature that would be on the hill of Tara in after ages. For an account of Cormac's house of meditation, see 
ttie Book of Lismore, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. 

® Cappap o'Pepjup baile ^zcl,~-L. Ballymot. 

^ This refers to another Irish tradition, that Fergus, the pilgrim of Carraic Clumain, saw in a vision that a cross 
would be erected in honour of himself near Fan na Carput, on the Hill of Tara. 

*** Concepcca.— i. Ballymot, Concepca. — L. Buidhe of Lecan, and /». Gabhala, 

" Gcuppu ip na Claenpepca. — L, Ballymot., and L, Gabhala. 

" ppi Raic n-^painoi aniap amp.— Z. Ballymot, O Raic ^P*^'""^ ctniop amp.— Z. Buidhe, and 
Z. Gabhala, 

" Ctcac jan upcpa n-aonmip.— Z. Ballymot, CCcac cen epcpa n-amhjf .—Leabhar Buidhe, CCcac 
cen epcpa an oeinoip. — Z. Gabhala, 

^* i, e. They are both conspicuous. 
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Qca Sepcino Cempac cino ; 
Qca ppi pepcmn onooip [anoip] 
Raich Neppa, Rairh Concobaip. 
Copup Cino Conculomn cpuaio, 
O Raicli Concobaip paipcuaio, 
Comap a 8ceic po Cobpoo" 
Ip mjnauDh, ip imoobal.^® 
Cije niail ocup TTlionau 
Q D-Ceompaij, lap na ciDbai, 
t)e oca allijiu pa leachc, 
t)cti5 in cmn po commaoioeachc/^ 
ImpaiDim pop ^onj nallaech/® 
Ppip a n-abap bapc ban mbaec ; 
Uec na laec nip bo loncc lacc^^ — ■• 
Co cetqii Doipppib oeac, 
t>uina na Tnban, lop na inbpar, 
Pop ano innell uaccapac ;*•* 
t)all Ip t)opcai ppip a n-oep, 
Uo cpomrha ppi comuijcup. 
t)all cep, ciap t)opca oojpa, 
6a Dib t)uma Dall 6oDpai ; 
Ro mopb ceccap apaile, 
hi copnam a n-almpame.** 
t)o luiD an c-abac — cpuaj do ! 
t)o ecopjaip eroppa,*^ 
Co po mapbpac in c-abac 
po a ccopaiB, jep claen amapc.*' 
O leccup an abaic pm piop,** 



Is the Sheskin of strong Temur; 
To the east of the Sheskin are 
The Bath ofNessa, the Rath ofConchobhw. 
The Corns Cinn of CuchtUainn the hardy^ 
From the Rath of Conchohhar north-east, 
The measure of his Shield under Cohhradhy 
Is wonderful, ia prodigious. 
The Grave of Mai and Midhna 
At Temur, after their deaths, 
Hence are their grave and monument, 
In consequence of the head which they exhibited. 
Let us mention also The Long oftheHeroeSy 
Which is called the Bare of the vain Women ; 
llie House of the Heroes was not a weak house — 
With fourteen doors. 

The Mound of the Women^ after being betrayed, 
At the upper extremity ; 
DaU and Dorcha to the south of it. 
Who were killed by their competition. 
DaU south, the sorrowful Dorcha west, 
Of them is the Mound of DaU Bodhra ; 
Each of these killed the other. 
Fighting for their alms. 
The dwarf went — pity of him ! 
To interpose between them, 
So thatthey killed the dwarf 
Under their feet, though a piteous sight ! 
From the monument of that dwarf west, 



*^ Po a cabpao, that is, under his Cabradh.—L, BallymoU pO CobpOD. — Z. Gahhala. 
^^ Ip injnao, ip imaobal.— L. BallymoU 

^^ t)ai5 an chiiio po commaoiopec. — Z. Gahhala, CCic an cino po commaiopec^Zi. Buidke Lecain. 
The change in the text was made for the sake of rhyme. 
*® 6uin5 na (Laec.— Z. Bdttymot, 
*^ Cec na pian ni lonj laj. — L, BallymoU 
*" Ctp a ocaip uacrapac.—Z. 5a%»wf. 
** Ic copnam a n-almpaini.— Z.^aW^o^ 
** t)o eoapjain eccoppo.— Z. JBa«y»w^ Oeojaipe — Z. Buidhe. 
^ lap c\\m-amaj\c,—L, Ballymot 

** O leer m abuic pin piap,— Z. Ballymot., and Z. Buidhe, 
VOL. XVIII. * 
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TTlaol^ 6locy 6luicniy bopb a CKxll^ 
poprai hi Txxvc na cpi clocci" 
Oup paploic Trial mop THacai. 
rriup cleiri na cpi cocap> 

Icip tuinj ip Loot eopap ; 
Cia na Pion ppi pl»^ inoip, 
Qp inchaib Racho Semnj ; 
Pair Senaio pe^a cec mbuaio, 
Ppi Pal na Uempac ocuaro ; 
On paw paip acaob an liaj,*® 
Qn cec op cepno 6iniaD. 
86na6 paqiaic o'n pair pain f" 

Senao 6penainn ip Ruooain ; 

Senoo CCoamnain lap ptn, 

Qc epcaine Ipjaili^.*® 

O Raic na R15 paip \recte piap], ni ^o, 

Cecc Gon, Cechc Cechen, Cnoc bo, 

hi ca fpip pin paich onoip* 

tecc ITlaine TYlic TTIunpemaip. 

TTIaipio ppi "Raic R15 hi n-oep 

Paich Caegaipi ip a 6ep, 

Ip a Ceccup pop lap a dp,*** 

pipen piooaic po popbpipp. 

pejaiD Uec ITIuipi^i m-benn,^^ 

ppimam ctile Gipeann, 

QpD oniap, ipapt> an cuofo, 

Ipiul uaio paip, ba paep buam.^* 

Tp ann po puioijeo pe 



Mael, Bloc, Bluicni, [druids] of powerful sense, 

On them are the three stones 

Which the great Mai of Macha cast. 

The Mur of the concealment of the three con- 
spiracies, 

Between the Long and the Heroes* Well; 

lAa na Fian to the eaist of the road, 

Opposite the Raih of the Stfnods; 

The Rath qftheS^ods of great virtues, 

To the north of the F^U of Temur ; 

East of the Rath by the side of the Stones, 

The house out of which Benignus escaped. 

The s^nod of Patrick [was held] in this great 
Rath; 

The synod of Brendan and of Ruadhan ; 

The synod of Adamnan afterwards, 

In cursing Irgalach. 

From Rath na Righ east, [recte west,] no falsehood, 

Lecht Cony Lecht Cethen, Cnoc bo, 

Of this Rath eastward is 

The Lecht of Maine son ofMunremher. 

South of Rath Righ remain 

The Rath of Laoghoire and his Lis, 

And his Lecht in the middle of his Lis, 

Which an upright witness partly broke. 

Behold the House ofMuivisc the famous, 

[Who was] the chief beauty of Erin, 

High at the west, very high at the north. 

Low to the east, sign of prosperity. 

The place in which was situated 



** Poppti a cat> na epi cloca.— Z. BaUffmot. 

* UaiDi jxxip I caeb mo liacc, m reac a repno 6eniar.— X. Safl^mot, O Rair paip a caeB na 
liaj, Qn cech ap cepnao 6eniao. — L, Buidhe. 

" 'Con pair pain.— L. BallymoU 

* CTj epjaine lopjalaij. — L* Buidhe, et recte, 

* Qca ppip in paic anaip.— Z. BaUymot, et recte. Q naippthep na Ttora paip ica.^X. Buidhe. 
** Ip a lecc pop lap a lip. — L. Baliymot, 

** PejaiDCeclTlaipipe meann»—L. BallymoL 

* Ipel uair paip ba pambuaio,— L. BaUymot, 
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Cin ceach op bpu Memnai^e ;^ 
nion cec f m, cap TTlioe amacb, 
l\o piulca ci^he Cempuc.^ 
Uemaip, oiaca Cemaip 5pea^ 
mup Cea, mna mic Hlileao, 

Hemnach uod faip ppur po jlerm, 

Popf capo Copmac ceo muilenn^ 
Ciopnaio, cumal Copmaic coip 
Ceo no biacoo a bpoin,** 
Dec meic le cec lai do bVeic, 
Hip obaip ouine oemmeich. 
■Rop coppoo aicce m pi pan 
In a C15 a h-aonupan, 
Cop po coippcefcaip po cleic, 
lep pin po einnijh po bleicb. 
Copmac, po cluinim, \ia Cuinn,^ 
Uuj paop muilinn cap mop cuinn. 
Ceo muilenn Copmaic ITlic Qipc, 
■Ro bo cobaip do Ciapnaic. 
Cappac Copmaic a "Raic T^ig, 
O Rair Rij paip, ip e a pip, 
Qca m copup cuipme cUmn,^ 
Ppip a n-abap cpi h-onmonn, 
6ia5 oael ouib, t)uipb Cuoclinne, 
Ocup Cippa 60 pinne : 
Cpi hanmonna pen plomcep imac,^ 
Oo piloo cobaip Uempacb. 
Cobap aile oobal cpep 
Q Cempaij pilep piapoepp, — 
Caej a amm, yen co Din bu, 
Cuccaip Copmaic pop a bpu. 



The house is on the brink ofNeamhrnu^; 

About this hoiise» out over JdeMUb* 

The houses of Temur are spread. 

The Temur, from which is Temur pf Breg^A» 

Was the Mur of Tea, the wife of the fon of 

Mil^, 
Neamhnach from it east [pours] a stream into the 

glen, 
On which Cormac placed the first mill. 
Ciarnaid, the bondmaid of the just Cormac, 
By whose quern a hundred were fed, 
Was used to grind ten fniacJu each day» 
Not work for a vain persop. 
The noble king took her to him 
Into his house alone, 
So that he secretly made her pregnapt, 
After which she refused to grind. 
Cormac, I hear, the grandson of Con, 
Brought a millwright over the great sea, 
[Who erected] the first mill of Cormac Mac Art, 
Which was of assistance to Ciarnaid. 
Caprach Cormaic at RiUh Righ, 
From Rath Righ east, it is the truth. 
Is the well of Tuirme Clann, 
Which is called three names, 
Liag duel dvhh^ Duirhh TuoMinne^ 
And Tipra Bo Finne c 
These three names are called out, 
To produce the wells of Temur. 
Another well of great strength 
Flows south-west of Temur,— 
Calf IS its name, though not the young of cow: 
Cuchtair Cormaic [is] on its brink. 



** Chuaio pop bpu Heamnaiohe.— Z. Buidhe, 

^ Ro plica cije Cempach. — L, Ballymou 

^ TTlop ceo no biachao a bpoin, — L,BaUymot,, rede, 

••^ lap pin pop oipcip ua Cuino L^Bdllymot,, recte, and Ghts on this poem in B, 2. 17. 

^ Co a ca in cobap cpuimi clann.— z. Ballymot, THuipnc clann.— O^ in ff, 2. 15. p, 232, 
^Cpi b-anmcoiD oia ploino imac— i;,^a*[yiiw*. 

t2 
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6puinoi6 a Uempaij ancuaio, 

Qoluic t)iaoluic un c-pluaij, 

Da cobap, po oeodaip oe,* 

Sif CO Capn na macpaioe. 

Irip Da copn na n-jilla 

l)eif lul Cempacb, cep cpinnae,*** 

poc CO par pia n-oul ap ceul, 

CI foiDDip oaine oeipeal,^* 

CI cuaiD ppip in culaij cpuim 

Rair Colmain, m t>omnain oumn ; 

6echc Caelcon, po cochma doc, 
Baipcuaio o tuinj ban Cempac/* 
Caolcu, mac Coaipn, mic Puato, 
niic Copmaic Caip, bepeo buam, 
ppimyiall pep TTluTnan amac, 
O raic puipij "Ruip Cempac. 

Uec Cempac imb ara m pair, 
Qp capoao olijeo oi cac, 
TTlapuio-pop Dponcc oia pamlaio, 
Qc piccaib, ac pijoariinaib. 
"Ri ocup ollatn piliuo, 
Sal, bpuccaiD, beipoip dIicciud, 
Cepaioh na loipcri loicher, 
6aapc Qcup loncpolchearc. 
67acc, ip oailium, yoba jup, 
Rechcuipi, panouipi pun, 
TTlaoil na cerpa ooib uili, 
Q roicc ano picc bappbuiohe. 
'Rinouioi, paicbm^i pel, 
Sciaraipi, ip pianuioi peij, 
Q nj pij DO iboip copm, 
6a he a n-olijeo oilip Dopn. 



In Temur, at the north spring, 

Adluic [and] Diadluic of the host, 

Two wells, no separation between them, 

[Flow] down to Cam na macraidhe. 

Between the two cams of the youths 

Is DeisiiU Teamhrachy south of Crinna, 

A sod with luck before going to heaven. 

Where men turned to the right. 

North of the mighty hill 

Is the JRath of Colman, the brown-haired Dom- 

nan; 
The Lecht of Caelchuy a heap of stones. 
North-east of Long han Teamhrach. 
Caelchu, the son of Loarn, son of Ruadh, 
Sou of Cormac Cas, who gained the victory. 
The chief hostage of the men of Munster, 
From whom are [descended] the chiefs of Has 

Teamhrach. 
The house of Temur around which is the Rath, 
Whence law was distributed to all, 
There exist still people like them, 
With kings, [and] with Roydamnas. 
King and OUave poet. 
Sage, Brooee, who distributed law, 
[Had] beds which lightning did not burn, 
[And] the laarc and lonckroicheat 
Physician, and cup-bearer, stout smith. 
Lawgiver, lusty butler. 
The maoil of the cattle to them all, 
In the house of the yellow-haired king. 
Engraver, and skilful Rath-builder, 
Shield- maker, and vigorous soldier, 
In the king's house used to drink beer, 
It was their lawful privilege. 



^ Po oecaip oe—Copy in H. 2. 15, p. 232. 

*** Cep cpinna H. 2. 15. 

** CC puiDDip oaine ap oeipel. — H. 2. 15. 

** The four quatrains from cobap aile aobal cpep down to this line, both lines inclusive, are omitted in the 
Book of Ball ymote, most probably through inadvertency of the transcriber, as the wells and the Rath, described in these 
quatrains^ are mentioned in the prose account of the remains at Tara, prefixed to the poem in that book. 
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Dpai, piDcellaij, puippeoip paon, 
Cuiplenoaij, clepaioi claon, 
Colpca a cuic peola, lep pip, 
In ran ciajoo i cec pijh. 
Rijcec cuic penmoipi paop, 
Caipleoip ip cepoa mapaon. 
Copnoipi, buinoipe opbpij, 
Demi po meloip mio mep. 
TTluipiDin DO mal mioi. 
Caipiomhom, ipciopihuipiu, 
t)licciD DO n opoincc cpebuip cpein, 
Ichcop pemop in q^linnem. 
Opomanna oponna in cec cpeB, 
l)o opuiDib, DO DoippeopaiB. 
Upupclae Dinjem cenac, 
lep n-inopao cicci Cempac?*^ 
Colum Cilli, cpenuio bpoio, 
Do poD an car do t)iapmaiD, 
Re n-Dula do cqi tnuip amac/* 
Do jiallpoD cuip na Uempac.** 
CpeiDim Cpipr po cap a cpi. 
Do cuip cec nepc pop nemoni,^ 
Qp bp6n DO DGim De na coij ; 



Druid, chess-players, and arch.buffbon. 
Pipers, and tricky jugglers, 
The Colptha for their share of meat, in truth, 
When they come into the king's house. 
The Rightheach the share of the noble preacher. 
Of the Cashel-builder and artisan likewbe. 
The cupbearer, and vigorous footman. 
Both drank cheering metheglin. 
The muiridin to the chief of Meath. 
The embroiderers, and fullers, 
Are entitled, as a people skilful, important. 
To the fleshy lower part of the shoulder. 
The straight backs in every tribe, 
To druids, and doorkeepers. 
What fortress will be protected. 
After the suppression of the house of Temur ? 
Columbkille, who purchased hostages, 
Gave the battle to Diarmaid, 
Before his going over across the sea, 
The chiefs of Temur gave him hostages. 
The faith of Christ tormented his heart. 
He brought all strength to nought. 
In consequence of the sorrow of the people of God 
in his house ; 
Ml cape cepmonn do Cempoij. He extended no protection to Temur. 

Taking the preceding ancient documents as a guide, the remains on the 
Hill have been identified with the descriptions given of them, in the following 
order : 

1. The Well Neamhnach. This is marked in the poem as lying east of the 
Mur Tea, which is within the principal rath of Tara ; and more accurately in 
the prose tract, as north-east, and supplying the stream on which the first mill was 



^ The preceding eight quatrains are omitted in the Book of Ballymote, that is, from Uech Uempac imb aca 
in pair, down to lep n-mopao cicci Ueriipac, both lines inclusive, but they are given in the Leahhar Buidhe, 
and in the Leabhar Gabhala of the O'Clerys. The verses following seem to be the production of a later writer, as they 
are not found in the Leabhar Buidhe Lecain, and other ancient vellum MSS. 

^ Re n-Dul DO oap muip imac. — L.Ballymot.y recte* 

** Ron jiallpaoap cuip X!!^em\\ac.~L. BallymoL 

^ Ro cuip cac nepc ap nemrni.— i. Ballymou 
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erected in Ireland. This well was at once identified, as it is the source of a 
stream which has turned a mill on the site of the ancient one to the present day. 

2. The next grand feature identified was Rath na Riogh, the most impor- 
tant enclosure on the Hill, which is clearly pointed out by its locality in relation 
to the Well Neamhnach. 

3. These two points being ascertained, no doubt remained of the situation 
of Rath-Laoghaire^ which was situated immediately south of Rath na Riogh. 

Having ascertained beyond question these three grand features, the smaller 
monuments within the enclosure of Rath na Riogh were at once identified. 
These are described in the prose only, and are as follows : 

4. The ruins of the House o/CormaCi in the south-east of the Rath, facing 
Rath-Laoghaire, which is to the south. 

5. The ruins of the Forradh^ beside the House of Cormac, which is to 
the east. 

6. Tea-Mur, the ruins of which were, according to the prose, as given in the 
Book of Glendalough, situated between the mur of the Forradh and the House 
of Cormac. 

7. The Mound of the Hostages^ which, according to the prose, lies to the 
north-east of the ruins of the Forradh. 

8. The Mound of Gla^ Teamhrach^ which, according to the prose, lies to 
the west of the Mound of the Hostages. 

9. The Lia-Faily which lies by the side of the Mound of the Hostages. 

10. Tlie Rath of the Synods was the monument next clearly identified. 
This, according to both the verse and prose, was situated immediately to the 
north of the Lia-Fail and the Mound of the Hostages, and within it were the 
remains of Adamnan's Pavilion. 

11. The Cross of Adamnan^ which, according to the prose, was situated to 
the east of this rath, is found in the situation pointed out, but in a mutilated state. 

12 and 13. South of these was the Mound of Adamnan ; but this, as well as 
the House ofMariseo^ to the north of the Well NeamhnacK have long been 
destroyed, and their site occupied by the church dedicated to St. Patrick, and 
erected since the time of the writers of these ancient documents. 

14. However clearly the preceding remains were identified, they were less 
distinctly pointed out than the next grand monument now to be noticed — ^namely, 
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the T^ach Miodhchuarta^ or banqueting house, which is described with a 
remarkable accuracy as an oblong structure, having its lower end to the north, 
and higher end to the south, with walls to the east and west. In these walls, 
according to the prose account, there were twelve or fourteen doors, six or seven 
on each side ; and it is a curious fact, that there is a difficulty in ascertaining, 
at the present moment, whether the number was twelve or fourteen. 

15. The next important feature is the Sheskin^ or Marsh, of Tara, which is 
described as lying to the north-west of Teach Miodhchuarta. This spot, though 
now dry, was a marsh, within the memory of some of the present inhabitants, 
one of whom, by stopping the well and cutting a drain below it, has changed its 
ancient character. The ancient name of the well is, however, still preserved, 
namely, Tobar-Finn. This feature being ascertained, the few which remain 
were at once identified. 

16. Rath Graine, which, according to the verse and prose, lies west of the 
Sheskin, on the height of the Hill. 

17. Fothath Ratha Graine^ which, according to the same authorities, lies to 
the south of the preceding. 

18. The Rath of CaelchUy which, according to the prose, was near the 
northern head of Long na m-ban. 

19 and 20, And lastly, the two ClaenfertSy or declivities. Of these the north- 
em was memorable in Irish history for the slaughter of the virgins by the Lage- 
nians on Saman's day ; and the southern, for a false sentence pronounced there 
by a king named Lughaidh Mac Con, for which he was afterwards dethroned. 

The remaining important features noticed in these ancient tracts, many of 
which they describe as being even then nearly eflPaced, are now totally destroyed. 

It will have been seen that the veracity of these ancient documents has 
thus been proved, beyond the possibility of rational doubt, by many of the prin- 
cipal monuments which they describe, and which still remain. And from this 
light the names of these monuments, which had been lost to tradition for cen- 
turies, have been restored on the Ordnance Map, where they are likely to be 
preserved for ever. 

The monuments still existing on the hill of Tara being thus identified from 
ancient authorities, the next important point is to ascertain the various eras of 
their origin, as far as they can be determined from historic evidences in con- 
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nexion with their ancient names. But, to make this inquiry satisfactorily, it will 
be necessary to extend it to the monuments now wholly destroyed, as well as to 
those of which there are still vestiges remaining. 

The monument of first importance, both as to size and antiquity of construc- 
tion, seems unquestionably to be the great Rath, or enclosure, marked in the 
descriptions by the name of Rath na Rioghy or the Rath, or Fortress of the 
Kings. This great enclosure seems to have been formed of two murs^ or para- 
pets, having a ditch between them, as described in the prose account. The 
great or external diameter, taken north-west and south-east, is 853 f., the interior 
775. It encircled the southern brow of the hill ; the northern side being on its 
top, and the eastern, southern, and western, on its slopes. The rings have been 
in most parts removed ; and, it is to be regretted that, the proprietor is yearly 
removing more of them to spread on his land. A portion of the outer ring still 
remaining is 2^f. above the natural hill ; and the ditch, or bottom, is 4f. below 
it, so that from the bottom of the ditch to the top of the outer ring is 6^f. 

Independently of the superior importance, as to extent, of this great enclosure, 
its situation on the apex of the hill is a strong evidence in favour of its priority 
of origin to all the other remains. There is, however, in addition to these cir- 
cumstances, the corroborative testimony of the poem of Cuan O'Lochain, in 
which the Tea-mur appears to be clearly identified with the Rath na Riogh; and, 
though the prose description makes the Tea-mur only a feature within this 
enclosure, this notice must, and does obviously, only apply to the sepulchre, or 
monumental mound, to which bardic tradition had given that name. Indeed, 
as already observed, the legendary existence of the Spanish queen Tea, as a 
portion of the Milesian story, must be left out of consideration in sober investi- 
gations, till the truth of that national tradition be placed on a more solid foun- 
dation. From the preceding documents it will have been seen that, as early as 
the ninth century, this derivation of the name of Teamhuir from the Milesian 
queen, was doubted by the learned Cormac Mac CuUenan ; who, in his valuable 
etymological vocabulary, substitutes, as a more probable conjecture, a derivation 
from the Greek, (^ecape©,) " because," as he adds, " the Scots [meaning the Irish] 
have a saying in common use, Teamuir na tuaithe agus Teamuir an toighe^^ 
that is literally, *' Teamuir of the country, and Teamuir of the house ;" of 
which appellations he says, the former signifies a hill, and the latter a grianan^ 
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or palace, and hence he conjectures, that Teamhuir simply means iwiy conspicu- 
ous place. The same etymology is given in the Latin language in all the 
copies of the Dinnseanchus, 

Cuan O'Lochain also, though he repeats the legend of the origin of the 
name Tea-mur from queen Tea, asserts that Teamhuir signifies any flat-topped 
hill on which there is a fortified residence. This mode of accounting by fabulous 
personifications for ancient names of places — ^as Britain from Brute, Scotia 
from Scota, Denmark from Dan, Rome from Romulus, Brabant from Brabo, 
France from Francus — ^has been a general practice among all ancient nations; and 
seeing that, in the present instance, the probability of such a derivation was more 
than doubted by the learned among the ancient Irish themselves, it would be 
extremely puerile now to consider it as of any value. Indeed, the probability is 
much stronger that the Milesian queen owes her name and even her very 
existence to Temur than Temur its to her. Nor would it be difficult to adduce 
many evidences to support this hypothesis, if this were the place to do so. But, 
though such would necessarily lead to an inquiry inconsistent with the limits of 
this memoir, namely, the origin and age of the Scotic or Milesian colony in Ire- 
land, a few remarks will not be inconsistent with its present object. Those 
who are familiar with the learned and ingenious arguments of Lines, in support 
of his hypothesis that the Scots were a northern or Teutonic colony, who could 
not have come into Ireland much sooner than the first century, will be surprised 
to find in the references in the ancient poem of O'Lochain, and the prose 
prefixed to it, given among these documents, evidences which would support this 
hypothesis, and thus settle the long disputed era and origin of the Milesian 
colony. According to these authorities, the supposed queen Tea, the daughter 
of Lughaidh Mac Ith, who was the uncle of Milesius, was also the wife both of 
Heremon and of Gede OUgothach. It would appear, however, from Irish his- 
tory, that Gede and Heremon were only different names for the one person, or 
at least, that the names of three of their children were the same. Now it is a 
singular fact, that the Pictish authorities make this Gede the eighth of the 
Pictish kings, and the son of Cruithne, or Cathluan, who was the progenitor of 
the Picts, as the Irish make Heremon the son of Milesius, who was the proge- 
nitor of the Scots. But the Irish authorities make Gede also king of the Irish 
and Scottish Picts, but the son of Ollamh Fodhla. For example : — 

VOL. xvni. u 
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Ollam Poola ono v, inic laif .i. Caip- Ollamh Fodhla had five sons, namely, Cairbre, 

bpe, pinnachca, Slanoll, ocuf 5^6e Oil- Flnnachta, SlanoU, and Gede OUgothach ; and 
5orac; ocup6aBpaiD, DiacacpijpaiD Ulao Labhraidh, from whom are the Kings of Ulster, 
.1. Clann Cabpaoa. namely, the Clann Labhradha. 

3ook ofLecan^ fol. 138, h, 2. 

Again : Ollamh Fodhla, according to the corrected chronology of O'FIa- 
herty, would have flourished about 500 years before Christ, while according to 
the Pictish list of kings, Gede could not have reigned earlier than the first cen- 
tury ; and yet all the Irish authorities acknowledge not only that the Pictish list 
of kings is correct, but also that the arrival of the Picts was cotemporaneous with 
that of the Scots, and that their wives were Scots. But, as already remarked, this 
is not the place to follow up an Inquiry of such magnitude and importance ; and 
it has only been touched on here, for the purpose of showing how necessary is a 
thorough investigation of all the MS. authorities still existing in Ireland to the 
final settlement of the ancient history of the British Isles, The Bardic etymo- 
logy of the name Tea-mur may, at all events, be very well rejected as legend- 
ary ; nor is it necessary to adopt the mere conjecture of Cormac and other 
ancient writers respecting its Greek derivation, as a more probable origin of the 
name appears to be found in the Irish words, teach^ a house, and mur^ a wall — 
Teach-mur^ house of the walls, or enclosures, for defence ; a name particularly 
applicable to the place. As it is obvious, then, that Tea-mur and Rath na 
Riogh are but different and equally appropriate names of the same fortified 
regal habitation, there can be no rational doubt of the priority of origin to be 
assigned to this work above all the others circumjacent to it. But, though its 
great antiquity is thus established, it would be a useless labour to endeavour to 
assign a period to the foundation of a work erected so long anterior to the dawn 
of chronological history. That it was considered by the Irish as of the most 
remote age is clear from their historical tradition, which assigns its first erection 
to the Fir-Bolg and the Tuatha De Danann colonies, the predecessors of the 
Milesians, or Scots, and by the latter of whom it was called Cathair Crofinn^ 
a name explained by the bards, as signifying the city oi Crofinn, a Tuatha De 
Danann queen, but the most obvious interpretation of which appears to be— the 
circular stone fortification of the fair house or enclosure. It may, indeed, be ob- 
jected to the truth of this historical tradition, and to the interpretation here given 
of the name, that no remains of a Cathair^ — a term never applied by the Irish to 
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any but a circular stone fortification, without cement, — are now to be found on 
the hill : but a negative objection of this kind should have but little weight, in 
reference to a monument so long subjected to every destructive influence ; and if 
it were allowed, it would equally apply to all the stone monuments described as 
existing on the hill in the twelfth century, and of which but a few vestiges can 
now be found. It is obvious, moreover, that the absence of stones from the 
hill, if such were the fact, might be suflBciently accounted for by the assump- 
tion, that they were used in the erection of the old church and the wall of the 
cemetery, as well as of the houses of the adjacent village. It is not the fact, 
however, that no stones are found on the hill. They are found in conside- 
rable quantity in the very situation in which they should be looked for, as re- 
mains of the ancient Cathair^ namely, forming a portion of a wall of the enclosed 
ring of Rath na Riogh, This wall occupies about the fifth part of the whole 
circle, and is composed of stones well adapted to the purpose of building ; the 
remaining part of the enclosure being nearly levelled with the ground. For 
their preservation in this portion of the circle a sufficient cause is found in the 
circumstance, that they serve to mark the mearing of two townlands ; and, 
though it might be conjectured that they were originally brought thither for 
this purpose, the objection is met by the fact, that as soon as the boundary 
diverges from the circle of the fort it is wholly formed of earth, and that no 
other ditch or mound on the hill is formed of stones. The assumption, therefore, 
that these stones are not of ancient existence on the spot, has no foundation even 
in probability ; and it is only a rational inference that these are a portion of the 
material of the ancient Cathair Crqfinn. In ancient Irish poems, this fortifica- 
tion is sometimes called rup rpen Uempac, the strong tower of Temuir, an 
appellation never applied to a Rath^ but constantly to a Cathair^ or circular 
stone fort ; and Mac Firbis has preserved from an ancient authority the name 
of its artificer, ^ Troylane, who cut figures, (Cpoijjlearan, a blmj Oealba)*" 

In the prose description the monuments next noticed are those situated 
within the external rings of Rath na Riogh. There are, according to this 
account, three decras, or, as it is better stated in the copy in the Book of Glen- 
dalough, three decra ingantOj or wonderful monuments, within this Rath : 

1, The Ruins of the House ofCormac in the south-east of the Rath, facing 
Rath Laoghairej which is to the south. 

u 2 
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2. The Ruins of the Forradh^ which were alongside the ruins of the 
House of Corraac, and to the west. 

3. The Mur-Tea^ or wall of Tea, which was between the two preceding 
monuments, and on the south side. 

There are, in addition to these, three other monuments within the inclosures 
of Rath na Riogh, whose situation is described with equal accuracy, namely : 

1. Dumha na Bo, or the Mound of the Cow, which is described as being 
situated to the west of the Dumha^ or Mound of the Hostages. 

2. Dumha na n-Giall^ or the Mound of the Hostages, which is described as 
being situated to the north-east of the ruins of thc-ForrarfA. 

3. Falj or the Jjia Fail, which is described as lying by, or at the side of, the 
Mound of the Hostages, to the north. 

Of these remains, the only one whose age can be conjectured from historical 
evidences connected with its name is the House of Cormac. Supposing it to 
have been erected no earlier than the time of the monarch after whom it was 
called, it must be assigned to the period between the year 218, when he mounted 
the Irish throne, and 254, when he abdicated it in favour of his son. 

The House of Cormac is a Rath, with an outer ring, having a ditch between 
the inner and outer inclosure. The measurements of this Rath will be seen in 
the accompanying section taken north-west and south-east, on a scale of 60 f. to 
an inch : 



Part of the Forradh. 




The parapet at a, on the north-west side, is If. 1 in. higher than at b on the 
south-west ; and is 2 f. higher than the interior of the Rath : the parapet at 6, 
on the south-east side, is also 2 f. higher than the interior of the Rath. 

Of the other monuments, described as situated within the Rath na Riogh^ 
that called the Forradh seems to be the first in importance. This, as already 
shewn, is evidently the rath described as situated to the north-west of the house 
of Cormac, and which is connected with it. 

This monument is a Rath very similar in appearance to the House of Cormac, 
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but having two outer circles, with ditches between them. The parapet of the 

mound itself is now levelled. The measurements' will be seen in the sections 

here given, which are on the same scale as the preceding. The first section is 
from north-west to south-east, 




From the second section, which is from south to north, it will be seen, that the 
mounds are not quite circular : 




The connections of this Rath with that called the House of Cormac will 
appear from the section following, which shows how the two monuments are 
united by a common parapet, or circle, at a. This section, which is taken north- 
west and south-east, is on a scale of 90 f. to an inch. 



For determining the age of the Forradhy no distinct historical evidence has 
hitherto been discovered. The general similarity of its construction might, indeed, 
very fairly lead to the conclusion, that it is coeval with theHouse of Cormac with 
which it is connected, and such is most probably the fact. There are, however, 
many reasons, from which it might be inferred to be of prior origin ; as, 
first, that it occupies the usual central position within the outer circumval- 
lations which indicates its original and coeval erection with them ; secondly, 
that it is a more important monument as to size, than the House of Cormac, and 
that its form is more regular, the latter exhibiting an irregularity apparently the 
effect of its adaptation to that of the earlier and more symmetrical work. It might 
also be urged from the ancient poem attributed to Fintan, given above, that the 
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name of this monument, Forradhi was applied even to the palace of Tara itself, 
from its earliest occupation by the Scotlc or Milesian kings, so that it might with 
every probability be regarded as the earliest of the monuments now remaining 
there. The meaning of its name would also seem to support this conclusion, as it is 
properly explained by Colgan, Trias Thaum.^ p. 141, col. i, to signify a place 
of public meeting, like the Tings of the Orkneys and of the Isle of Man. It 
also signifies a judgment seat, a bench, and is probably cognate with the Latin 
wordybrwm, or perhaps the Icelandic /or-radf, Lat. visj dispensation At all 
events, its erection cannot be ascribed to a later period than the other, and an 
interesting illustration of its antiquity and use appears to be found in the 
following passage from the Konungs-skuggsio^ or Royal Mirror, Antiq. Celto- 
Scand. p. 289 : 

« Enn j>ar sem hadj>6tti borgarinnar vera, " In editiore quopiam civitatis loco splendidum 

j>a atti Kongurinn ^ar kastcda fagrann ok et tantum non Dsedaleum castellum Rex, et intra 

vel georfann, i j>eim kastala dtti hannfagra castelli septa palatium structum et nitore superbum 

havdl ok mikla^ ok % \>eirri haull var hann habuit, ubi solebat litibus incolarum componendis 

vanur at sitia yfir domum manna." praeesse/' 

But as the preceding translation is rather overstrained, a more literal one in 
English is here added : — " And in what was considered the highest point of the 
city [ Themar] the king had a fair and well-built castle, in that castle he had a 
fair hall and spacious, and in that hall was he wont to sit in judgment." 

The next important monument noticed is that called the Teormur. Of this 
there is now no vestige, but its situation is pointed out as on a little hill, which lies 
between the two murs (septa) to the south of Rath na Rioghj and the poem of 
Kineth O'Hartigan indicates that it was 60 f. in extent, and contained within 
it the sepulchre of the Milesian queen Tea. 

Of the less remarkable monuments within the Rath na Riogh, the first is 
Dumha na Bo, or, the Mound of the Cow, called also Gkts Teamhrach^ which is 
described as lying to the west oi Dumha na n-GialL This is a circular mound 
6f. high, and 40 f. in diameter at the base. In illustration of the name or origin 
of this mound, no historical or even legendary account has been discovered. It 
may, however, be remarked, that innumerable legends respecting the cow, Glas^ 
which belonged to the Tuatha De Danann smith, Gaibhnionn, are still tra- 
ditionally current throughout Ireland. 
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The second of these monuments is Dumha na n-GiaJl, or, the Mound of the 
Hostages. It is a circular earthen mound similar to that last mentioned, but of 
greater size, being 13f. high, 25 f. in diameter at the top, and 66 f. in diameter 
at the base. The original purpose of this monument is, like that of the preced- 
ing, very obscure. In the poem of O'Lochain it is stated, that " King Cormac 
made a visitation of Ireland thrice, and brought a hostage from every fortress, 
which he exhibited at Temur, and that to these hostages he gave Dumha na 
n-GialV^ From this passage, therefore, it would appear that this mound was the 
site of a habitation. 

It was at the side of the preceding monument that the celebrated coronation 
stone, called the Lia Failj was located in the time of the writers of the prose 
and verse already referred to ; and it remained in the same situation till some 
years after 1798, when it was removed to its present situation in the Rath, 
called the Forradhj to mark the grave of the rebels, slain at Tara in the insurrec- 
tion of that year. But the mound is still popularly called Bod Fhearghaisy 
that is. Penis Fergusiij an appellation derived from the form of this stone. 

The Lia Fail is spoken of, not only in these authorities but by all the ancient 
Irish writers, in such a manner as to leave no doubt that it remained in its origi- 
nal situation at the time when they wrote. Thus in the poem of Cuan 
O'Lochain : 

" The Rath of the synods of great powers 
To the north of the Fal of Temur, 
East of the Rath at the side of The Stones, 
Is the house from which Benen escaped." 

And the prose account of the monument in like manner states, that " Fal lies by 
the side of Dumha na n-Giall to the north, i. e* the stone that roared under the 
feet of each king that took possession of the throne of Ireland. Fal was the 
name of this stone, that is Fo-aiU that is, the under stone, that is, the stone under 
the king." 

A still stronger proof of its existence at Tara is furnished in the following 
verse quoted by Keating, and by the books of Lecan and Ballymote, from a 
poem of Kineth 0*Hartigan, who, as already stated, lived in the tenth century : 

In doc popp caic mo od fdil This stone on which are my two heels 

huaiDi paireap Imp Pail From it is called InU Fail^ 
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Gcecqi 6a cpaij ruile cemn Between two shores of strong floods, 

TTlaj; Pail uile pop Bipinn. Ma^h Fail [is a name] for all Erin, 

Dr, O' Conor, indeed — Stowe Cataloguey p. 27, — states, that "this stone 
is said to have been removed from Temoruj the royal Rath of Meath, to 
Oruachan^ the royal Rath of Connaeht, at a remote period of time, and to have 
ceased to emit its usual sound, after it was profaned by CuchuUin, who resented 
its silence when his friend i^zacA, an usurper, was inaugurated." But Dr. O' Conor 
appears to have entirely mistaken the sense of his author. The passage was 
obviously fabricated to sustain the claim to the Irish throne put forward in the 
twelfth century by the Connacian princes ; and the statement found in the Irish 
MS. is simply, that the monarch, Cormac Mac- Art, saw in a dream, that the Lia 
Fail would be removed from Tara to Croghan, as In the following passage from the 
College MS. H- 2. 7, " Qii^lmg oo cormaic Copmac ua Cumt) i Cempaij .i. 
eoco 5^^^<^^ P^5 Ulab, Oap leip, oo tiaccam cu Uempaig, ocup coipci na 
n-5iallt)o cocbail t)o a Uempaij pecraip, ocup a bpec cu Cpuacam, ocup a 
paDub t)o a pair Cpuacan.'* i. e. Cormac O'Cuinnsaw a vision at Temur : that 
Eochy Gunnat, king of Ulster, came to Temur, and took the Stone of the Hostages 
away from Temur, and carried it to Croghan, and stuck it in the Rath of Croghan. 
The only value of such passages, however, is — and this is an important one — that 
they clearly identify the Lia Fail with the stone on the Molind of the Hostages. 
What then is to be thought of the legendary account given by all the Scottish 
historians from Fordun, Winton, and Boetius, down to the present time, that 
this stone — "the stone of fate," as they call it — was sent from Ireland for the coro- 
nation of Fergus Mac Ere, the first of the Dalriadic kings, in the fifth century, 
and that it was carried by Edward I. to Westminster, where it still remains, 
under the coronation chair of the monarchs of the British Isles ? Now it is a 
remarkable fact, that though this Scottish account has been adopted by the Irish 
themselves, since the succession of the house of Stuart to the British throne 
seemed to verify the ancient prediction connected with it, yet no Irish account 
has been found to support it earlier than that of Keating, who evidently adopted 
the statement of Boetius' well known verse, which he quotes, with the pal- 
pable view of sustaining the right of the first Charles to his throne :— 

*« Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem." 
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It may also be observed, that between the Irish and Scottish accounts of the his^ 
tory of this stone there is a total want of agreement, which shews that the Scot- 
tish writers, when they recorded this tradition, were not acquainted with, or dis- 
regarded, the accounts of it preserved by the Irish* The Irish accounts uni- 
formly state, that the Ijia Fail was brought into Ireland from the north of Ger- 
many by the Tuatha De Danann cdlbny ; the Scottish, that it was brought from 
Spain by the Milesian chief, Simeon Breac, who, according to the Irish histories, 
was not a Milesian but a Fur-Bolg, %t Belgian. The oldest Scottish authority 
for the tradition is the Chronicon Mhifthmicum, written, as Innes would infer, 
at the close of the thirteenth centurjr. But as this was about the period when 
the dispute commenced respecting ihie respective claims of the British and Scot- 
tish crowns to the ancient monarchy, and which shortly afterwards gave birth to 
the acknowledged forgeries which Fdrdun put into historic order, such accounts 
should be received with a caution proportioned to their improbability : and it is in 
the highest degree improbable that, to gratify the desire of a colony, the Irish 
would have voluntarily parted with a monument so venerable for its antiquity, 
and considered essential to the legitimate succession of their own kings. How- 
ever this may be, it is an interesting fact, that a large obeliscal pillar-stone, in a 
prostrate position, occupied, till a recent period, the very situation on the hill of 
Tara, pointed out as the place of the Lia Fail by the Irish writers of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries ; and that this was a monument of pagan antiquity, 
an idol'Stonej as the Irish writers call it, seems evident from its form and charac- 
ter. Shortly after the year 1798, as already stated, it was removed from its 
ancient situation to the adjacent mound in Rath na Riogh, called the Forradh^ 
to mark, as a grave stone, the remains of the rebels who fell there at that 
memorable period. And whether this stone be considered as a monument of 
remote antiquity, or as a record of the events of our own times, it must be 
regarded with interest ; but if, in addition to this, such evidences have been 
adduced as may justify the supposition that it is the Lia Fail of Irish history, 
it will be difl&cult to find a rude monument of antiquity with which so many 
national associations can be (Connected. 

The material of which this monument is composed is a granular lime-stone, 
very probably from some primary district ; but whether it be Irish or foreign 
has not been ascertained : it may be remarked, however, that no granular lirae- 

VOL. xviii. ^ 
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stone occurs in the vicinity. The stone is at present but 6 f. above ground, but 
Its real height is said to be 12 f. To exhibit its form the accompanying wood- 
cut is given. 




The features next claiming attention as situated on the eastern and western 
sides of the hill adjacent to Rath na Riogh are the wells called Neamhnach and 
Caprach-Cormaic on the east side, and that called Laegh on the west. Neamh- 
nach is described, both in the verse and prose accounts, as pouring into the 
valley a stream called Nith^ on which king Cormac first erected a mill in 
Ireland. 

It is an interesting circumstance, that the historical fact herq recorded re- 
specting this mill is still vividly preserved, not only in its immediate locality, 
but also in many other parts of Ireland ; and a mill — now called LismuUen Mill, 
from the district through which it flows — and situated on the north side of 
the river Guara, still exists on the reputed site of the ancient one. It may 
also be worthy of remark, that the present miller considers himself, and is 
considered by the people of the district, as the lineal descendant of the Pictish 
millwright brought over by king Cormac, though the original name of the 
family — Mac Lamha, or Hand — has, through the failure of the male line 
in his grandfather, become extinct. 
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Respecting the meanings of the names of the well, NeamhnachfSxxd thestream, 
Nithy — which is the name of a river in Scotland, and of another in the duchy of 
Triers, in Germany, — ^the conjectural etymology of the Irish writers has been 
already given at p. 76, On these conjectures nothing can be offered, except that 
Neamhnachj which signifies crystalline, clear, bright, would be an appropriate 
appellation for the well to which it was applied. 

The probable truth of the historical tradition that this mill was the first of 
its kind erected in Ireland has been already inquired into, in the Ordnance 
Memoir of the Parish of Templemore, p. 215 ; but, as the passage is more 
immediately connected with the local history of Tara than of that parish, it will 
not be improper to give it in this place. 

" It might be supposed from a passage in Dr. Ledwich, (see Antiquities of 
Ireland^ p. 373,) that water mills were nearly unknown in this island until a 
comparatively recent period ; but it would appear from ancient authorities, that 
they were even more common in ancient than they are in modem times, when 
the mechanical force of the mill, and the facilities of communication by roads, 
have been both increased. It is clear, from the Brehon Laws, (MS. Trinity 
College, Class E. Tab. 3, No. 5,) that they were common in the country at a 
very early period, and in the records of the grants of land to the monastery of 
Kells, preserved in its ancient book, [MS. T.C.D. — A. 1.6,] it would appear, 
than whenever the locality permitted, the mill was a common appendage to a 
ballybetaghj or ancient townland. For example : '* TTlunicep Cennanpa po 
eOpaip QpO camma ,i. baile in UiOpin cona muibunt) ocup cona bepuno uili 
ocup 6aile ui Com^am cona hepuno uili ocup cona muiliuno Do Oia ocup 
DO CholumciUe," &c. ** The family of Kells granted Ard-camma, i. e. Bally- 
heerin, with its mill and with all its land, and Ballycoogan, with all its land 
and with its mill, to God and to Columbkille," &c. (Book of Kells^ MS. 
Trinity College.') This grant was made in the middle of the eleventh century, 
and similar notices occur in the registry of Clonmacnoise about the same period. 
The charter also of lands granted to the monastery of Newry by king Muir- 
cheartach, or Mauritius M'Loughlin, about the year 1161, after enumerating the 
several townlands, adds, ** Has terras cum molendinis, ex dono meo proprio 
dictis monachis confirmaviy^ &c. (C/ar^/zrfo/i MSS. in the British Museum, 
vol. xlv. in Ayscough's Catalogue, 4792, Plut. VIIL c. p. 179.) The lives of 

^'2 
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Irish Saints show, that mills were erected by ecclesiastics, shortly after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, as the mills of St. Senanus, St. Ciaran, St. Mochua, &c. 
(See the lives of these Saints-) The mills of St. Lucherin and St. Fechin are 
noticed by Geraldus Cambrensis, and a mill at Fore, built on the ancient site of 
the latter, still exists, and is called St. Fechin's Mill. The Annals of Tlgheaniach, 
at the year 651, record, that the two sons of Blamac, (King of Ireland,) son of 
Hugh Slaine, — Donchad, and Conall, — were mortally wounded by the Lagenians 
in Maelodrain's mill. The Four Masters also, at the year 998, record, that a 
remarkable stone, called Lia-AUbe^ which stood on the plain of Moynalvy, in 
Meath, fell, and that the king Maelsechlain made four mill-stones of it. 

From the preceding authorities, as well as from the classical etymology of the 
name, in Ireland as in every country in Europe, it might be supposed, that 
water mills were first introduced by Christian ecclesiastics. There is reason, 
however, to believe, that their introduction is of higher antiquity. Cuan 
O'Lochain, chief poet and lawgiver of Irerand, whose death is recorded in the 
Annals of Tigheamach, at the year 1024, states in his poem on the ruins then 
existing at Tara, that Cormac, the son of Art, chief monarch of Ireland, in the 
third century, had a beautiful cumaU or bondmaid, named Ciamaid, who was 
obliged to grind a certain quantity of corn every day with a brOy or quern ; but 
that the king observing her beauty, took her into his house, and sent across the 
sea for a millwright, (ruj faop THuillino cap mop inno,) who constructed a 
mill on the stream of Nith, which flows from the fountain of Neamhnach to the 
north-east of Tara. The ancient Irish authorities all agree in stating, that 
this was the^r^^ mill ever erected in Ireland ; and it is remarkable, that this 
circumstance is most vividly preserved by tradition, not only in the neighbour- 
hood where a mill still occupies its site, but also in most parts of Ireland. Tra- 
dition adds, that it was from the king of Scotland the Irish monarch obtained 
the millwright ; and it can be shown, that the probability of its truth is strongly 
corroborated by that circumstance. 

Professor Tennant, of St. Andrew's, in an ingenious essay on Corn-mills, 
states, that " the first corn-mill driven by water was invented and set up by 
Mithridates, king of Cappadocia, the most talented, studious, and ingenious 
prince of any age or country. It was set up in the neighbourhood of his capital, 
or palace, about seventy years before the commencement of the Christian era. 
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It was probably from this favourable circumstance of the invention of the water- 
mill, and the facility thereby afforded to the Cappadocian people for making 
cheap, good, and abundant flour, that the Cappadocian bakers obtained high 
celebrity, and were much in demand for two or three centuries posterior to the 
invention of mills, throughout all the Roman world. Coincident with the era 
of the inventor, as mentioned by Strabo, is the date of the Greek epigram on 
water-mills by Antipater, a poet of Syria, or Asia Minor, who is supposed to 
have lived sixty or eighty years before Christ. This epigram may be thus 
translated :— r^ 

" Ye mauds who toiPd so faithful at the mill, 
Now cease from work, and from these toils be still ; 
Sleep now till dawn, and let the birds with glee 
Sing to the ruddy morn on bush and tree ; 
For what your hands performed so long, so true, 
Ceres has charged the water-nymphs to do : 
They come, the limpid sisters, to her call. 
And on the wheel with dashing fury fall. 
Impel the axle with a whirling sound ; 
And make the massy mill-stone reel around. 
And bring the floury heaps luxuriant to the ground." 

** The greater convenience and expedition in working of these water-mills soon 
made them be spread over the world. In about twenty or thirty years after 
their invention, one was set, up on the Tiber. They must have been not uncom- 
mon in Italy in the age of Vitruvius, for he gives a description of them. Yet it 
is rather surprising that Pliny, whose eye nothing of art or nature escapes, has 
taken no notice of them." 

This learned writer, however, errs respecting Pliny. The following passage 
is quite conclusive on this subject: ^^ Major pars Italice ruido utitur pilo, rotis 
etiam quas aqua verset obiter^ et molaty (Hist. Nat, lib. 18, c. 10.) Whita- 
ker shews that a water-mill was probably erected by the Romans at every 
stationary city in Roman Britain : they were certainly numerous during their 
time ; and this fact strongly corroborates the date assigned to the erection of the 
mill near Tara, as well as the tradition which refers its origin to Scotland, and 
particularly to the Roman portion of it, which lay nearest to Ireland, and was, 
during the reign of Cormac, in the possession of the Picts. 
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The well, Caprach-Cormaicej which is described both in the verse and in 
the prose accounts, as situated under Rath na Riogh to the east, and conse- 
quently south of the well Neamhnachy is no longer to be found ; nor is any 
tradition of its former existence now preserved ; but the name Caprach, or 
Cabrachy as it is written by the O'Clerys, is still preserved in the adjacent 
townland, through which its streamlet evidently flowed. No certain etymology 
of this word Cahrach can be given, though it is the name of several townlands 
in Ireland. According to the prose account^ this well had three other names : 
Liaghj Tipra-bo-Jinney and Dears dubh :* of these, the first, Liaghy signifies a 
physician, cognately with the English word Leech ; the second, Tipra-bo-finne^ 
the well of the white cow ; the third, Deare-dubh^ the dark eye.f 

The third and last of these wells is that called Laegh^ situated, according to 
the verse and prose accounts, on the slope of the hill west of Rath na Rioghj and 
sending a stream directly westwards. This well is also dried up, or diverted 
from its original situation, but the ground immediately below its site is still 
watery. The signification of the name of this well is placed beyond conjecture 
by an Jtncient Irish saying, quoted in the prose description, in allusion to its 
situation as contradistinguished from that of the well Liagh : " The Qz\i{Laegh) 
never goes to the physician, (Liagh,) the one," it adds, "being to the east and 
the other to the west of Temur." The meaning of the name is also explained in 
a passage full of interest, in Tirechan's annotations on the life of St. Patrick, 
— fol. 10, by 1. 

Porro fundavit aeclesiam i Carrie Dagri, Moreover he founded a church at Carrie 

et alteram aeclesiam immruig Thuaithe, et -Da^W, and another church at ilfrttt]g^ 7% wm'M^, and 



* In Cuan OXochain's poem, as preserved in the O'Clerys' Leabhar Gabhala^ the three addi- 
tional names of this well are Lia, Daelduhh, and Duirbh Tuath-linde. In the copy preserved in 
the Book of Ballymote the three names are Dael, Duirbh Tuath-linde, and Tipra Bofinne. In 
another poem, ascribed to Caoilte, describing Tara, mention is made of a well at Tara, called Poll 
tocair na tuiliche, which is probably only another name for this. It is described as boiling with 
great strength from the ground, and as having been used for the ordeal by water — the guilty person 
who went into it being marked with a black spot on his skin, and the innocent one appearing fairer 
than ever. 

f Thus in Hebrew, n:i-)^r, ** kid's eye"— the En-gedi of Scripture. Eye is commonly used 
for well in Hebrew. 
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scripsit elimenta Cerpano ; et intravit in do- he wrote elements for Cerpan $ and he entered into 

mum regiam, et non snrrexerunt ante se, nisi the royal house, and they did not rise up before 

unus tantum, hoc est Hercus sacrilegusy eV dixit him, except one on]y, that is Hercus Sacrilegus,* 

illi, Cur tu solus surrexisti in honorem Dei and he said unto him, Why hast thou alone risen 

mei in me ? Et dixit ci Hercus, nescio quid ; up to the honour of my Grod in me ? And Kerens 

video scintellas igneas de labiis tuis ascendere replied to him, I know not why ; I see ignited 

in labia mea. Sanctus quoque dixit, si babtisma sparks ascend from thy lips to mine. The saint 

Domini accipies, quod mecum est ? Respondit, also said, Wilt thou receive the baptism of the 

accipiam. £t venierunt ad fontem Loigles Lord, which is with me ? He answered, I will, 

in Scotica, nobiscum vitulus civitatum. Cum. And they came to the fountain [called] in the 

que aperuisset librum atque babtitzasset Scotic Loigles^ with us the calf of the cities, 

virum Hercum, audivit viros post tergum suum And when he had opened the book and had bap- 

se inridentes ad invicem de rei illius considera- tized Hercus, he heard men behind his hack de- 

tione, quia nescierunt quid fecerat. £t babtit- riding him on account of that thing, because they 

zavit tot milia hominum in die ilia. knew not what he had done. And he baptized 

many thousand men on that day. 

The ruins of Guchtair Connaic, or Cormac's Kitchen, now obliterated, were 
situated over the brink of this well, to the east ; that is, between it and the 
external ring of Rath-na-Riogh. 

On the same Letter ^ or slope of the hill, in which this well was situated, and 
not far to the west of Rath-na-Riogh, the prose account places two stones mark- 
ing the sepulchres of Cu and Cethen. These monuments were to the south of 
the well, and, like it, have disappeared. The verse, with equal distinctness, 
points out the situation of these monuments, but adds another feature called 
CnoG'bo^ or the Hill of the Cow, of which also there is no trace. The destruc- 
tion of these monuments is at once accounted for by the fact, that this side of 
the hill has been long under cultivation. Respecting Cnoc-bo^ no historical 
account is given, but the sepulchral stones of Cu and Cethen, according to the 
prose account, owe their origin to two distributors, or servants, of Cormac's 
household, as thus stated : 

" Cu slew Cethen, Cormac's Rannaire (distributor) in the presence of 
Cormac, in the middle of the house, and then passed westwards under the height 
of Temur, but was pursued and killed by the brother of him whom he had slain. 
And though Coi-mac said that Cu should not be slain yet no one interposed until 



♦ Query lawgiver? " Qf e an r-6afpucc 8ipc fi po ba bpeichem oo pacpaic.'* i. c. It is this 
Bishop Eire who was brehon [judge] to Patrick.— -Fowr Masters, ad ann, 512. 
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he was killed (simul) at once, so it has become a common saying, * they have 
acted like Cu and Cethen/ " 

On the slope of the hill, to the east of Rath na Riogh, the same authorities 
place the Leacht, or Monument, of Maine^ the son of Muinremhar. This also 
has been destroyed by the progress of cultivation, and nothing has been dis- 
covered relative to its history. Muinremhar, the father of Maine, according to 
the ancient tale entitled Tain Bo Cuailgne, was Lord of Mughdhorn^ a dis- 
trict in the County of Monaghan, in the time of Cuchullin> who flourished in 
the first century. 

Imperfect as the historical notices of the preceding monuments are, it will 
be seen that they are nearly all connected with king Cormac's time, or the close 
of the third century, a period quite within the limits of real Irish chronological 
history. 

The great feature next to be noticed is of still later date, namely, the Rath 
of LaoghairCi who, as already shewn, according to all the Irish authorities, be- 
came monarch of Ireland in 428 or 429, and died in 463. The situation of this 
Rath, with its 2^20^, or circumvallation, is distinctly pointed out in all the authorities 
as south of Rath na Riogh ; and it is stated in the prose account, that ^* it had 
four principal doorways facing the cardinal points.*' The progress of cultivation 
on the hill has totally destroyed the internal features, and nearly effaced a consi- 
derable portion of the external rampart of this fortress. But though the western 
portion of the rampart only remains in any degree of preservation, it is sufficient 
to show that, like that of Rath na Riogh, it consisted of a double ring, of which 
the outer one only is now strongly developed. This Rath occupies that part of 
the southern end of the hill at the foot of the first slope, where there is a piece 
of nearly flat ground. The part of the outer circle now remaining is on the 
edge of the western slope, and the accompanying section, which is from west to 
east, and on a scale of 120 feet to an inch, will shew the measurements along the 
slopes. 



The eastern^ southern, and northern parts have been levelled, but the line they 
occupied can still be traced, and the diameter appears to have been 300 f. 
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Of the Rath there are no remains. The poem states, that the monument of 
Laoghaire was in the middle of his Lios^ partly broken by an upright witness. 
The prose account, with greater distinctness, states, that the body of Laoghaire 
stood (interred) in the external rampart of his royal Rath, to the south-east, 
with his shield of valour, and with his face to the south, (as it were) fighting 
against the Lagenians. 

This is still more distinctly detailed in a historical tract in Leahhar na 
Huidhre^ a MS. written at Clonmacnoise in the twelfth century, in the posses- 
sion of Messrs. Hodges and Smith, entitled " The Meeting of Patrick at Tara 
and the Death of Laogaire:" — foL 76, p. i, col. 2, 



6oi ^^oejaipe cpica tn-bliadan lop fin 
ippiji h-6penn, hi comlmj ppi pacpaic, 
ocuf ba oo p^ip pacpaic cena boipeom. 
6uiD lapom ^oejaipe plojao co Caijniu, t>o 
cuincio na 6opomi popaib. *Ro cinolpec 
^oyni ocup do paqxxc car do, ocup maici pop 
^oejaipe m car, .i. cac Qra oopa. Ro yiboo 
^oejaipe ip m car, ocup do bpeca para ppi 
^aijniu, .1. jpian ocup epca, upci ocup 
aep, la ocup aoaij, muip ocup cfp, connd 
loppao in Tn-6oponii cein bao bed. Ro leceo 
a[^ lapom. Ipeo cpa po caipnjipeo do 
Coejaipe co mbao ecep Gpino ocup Qlbam, 
pojebao a aioio, conio oe pin na oeocaio- 
pium muipcoblac piaim. Cuio qia Coejaipe 
oopiDipi plojOD mop co ^aijniu, do paijio 
na 6opoini popaib. Ht cue imoppu a paca 
Di oiD. O panic lapom gP^ct^^'S n-t>apil, 
pop caeb Chappi, immaij 6ipi, ecep na oa 
cnoc .1. Bpiu ocup Qlbu a n-anmano, acbac 
ano pm o jpem ocup o jciir, ocup o na pa- 
caib a\i cena, ap ni laetnce cuoecc caippiu 
ip mo ampip pm. ConiD oe pin op bepc in 
pili: 

etc bar ^oejaipe, TTlac Weill, 
Pop caeb Chappi — jlap a cip — 
Dull De, ao poejaio pair, 
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Loeghaire was afterwards thirty years in the 
government of Ireland, in friendship with Patrick, 
and obeying Patrick's will. Loeghaire went after- 
wards with an army to the Lagenians, to demand the 
Boru of them. The Lagenians assembled and gave 
him battle, and Loeghaire was defeated in it, that is, 
in the battle oi Athdara* Loeghaire was taken in 
the battle, and he gave the Lagenians guarantees, 
that is, the sun and moon, the water and the air, 
day and night, sea and land, that he would never 
during his life demand the Boru. He was then 
set at liberty. It was prophesied to Loeghaire 
that he would receive his death between Erin and 
AlbatTiy [Ireland and Scotland,] for which reason 
he never went on a naval expedition. But Loeghaire 
went again with a great army to the Lagenians, to 
demand the Boru of them. [For] he did not pay 
any regard to his oaths. But when he reached Grel'* 
lack Daphil, by the side of Cassi, in Magh Liphiy 
between the two hills, Ere and Alha their names, 
he was there killed by the sun and the wind, and 
by the other guarantees, for no one dared to dis- 
honor them at that time. Of that, the poet said : 

Loeghaire, son of Niall, died, 
By the side of Cassi — green the land — 
The elements of God, whose guarantee he had 
violated, 

y 
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Uucpao oal baip popp iii pig. 

In car i n-Qc t)apa o^m, 

Ippajbao Coejaipe, TTlac Weill, 

Wapao ftp na n-oula oe, 

Ippeo po mapb Coejoipe. 
CucoD DCtn copp Coej^aipe anep lapcam, 
ocup po h-ctonacc co n-apm jaipciuo ip in 
cluD imeccpac aiprep-oepcepcac pijpara 
(Loejaipe hi Uempaij he, ocup a ai^eo po 
oep pop Lav^Tu oc carujuo ppiu, ap po 
po nama pom na biu do r^aijjnib. 

6a pi Dan "Rare Coejaipe Ueoc THidcu- 
apD3 in ran pm, ocup ip aipi con aicec pom 
a uonacul ano. 



Inflicted the doom of death on the king. 
In the battle of the rapid ford of Dara, 
Was Loeghaire, son of Niall, taken ; 
The just vengeance of the sacred elements 
It was, that killed Loeghaire. 

The body of Loeghaire was afterwards brought 
from the south, and interred with his arms of va- 
lour in the south-east of the external rampart of the 
royal Rath Loeghaire^ at Temur, with his face 
turned southwards upon the Lagenians, [as it 
were] fighting with them, for he was the enemy of 
the Lagenians in his lifetime. 

Rath'Loeghaire was the Teach Midhchuarta 
at that time, and it was therefore he requested that 
he should be interred therein. 



This passage, which is so valuable for the information which it affords 
respecting the objects of worship among the pagan Irish, is corroborated to a con- 
siderable extent by an authority of still higher antiquity, the annotations on the 
life of St* Patrick, by Tirechan, in which the following statement appears : 



" Perrexitque ad civitatem Temroy ad Loi- 
gairium, filium Neill, iterum quia apud ilium 
foedus pepigit ut non occideretor in regno 
illiusy sed non potuit credere, dicens : Nam 
Neel pater meus non sinivit mihi credere, sed 
ut sepeliar in cacuminibus Temro quasi viris 
consistentibus in bello : quia utuntur gentiles 
in sepulcris armati prumptis armis facie ad 
faciem usque ad diem Erdathe apud Magos, 
id est judicii diem Domini. Ego filins Neill et 
fiUus [filium?] Dunlinge im Maistin in Campo 
Liphipro duritate odivi, ut est hoc." — FoL 10, 
a, 2. 



And he [Patrick] repaired again to the city of 
Temro to Loigairi, the son of Niall, because he 
had ratified a league with him that he should not 
be slain in his kingdom ; but he could not believe, 
saying, For Neel, my father, did not permit me 
to believe, but that I should be interred in the 
top of Temroy like men standing up in war. For 
the pagans are accustomed to be buried armed, 
with their weapons ready &ce to face, [in which 
manner they remain] to the day of Erdathe^ 
among the Magi, L e. the day of the judgment of 
the Lord. I the son of Niall, hated the son of 
Dunling, in Maistin^ in the plain of the Liphi, for 
his severity, ut est hoc,* 

Close to the south-east side of this Rath Laoghaire^ the prose description places 
the Leacht^ or monument of Mata Morglonnach^ (the great-deeded,) a trea- 
cherous soldier of Cormac's household. Nothing is told of him but that he 



• Something wrong here in the original MS. 
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buried alive four youths who were playing at a game at a spot lying to the south- 
east of Rath Laoghaire^ that is, as it would seem, on the spot on which the 
monument was afterwards raised ; for though the monument popularly bore the 
name of Mata, it is more probable that it was raised as a memorial of the event, 
according to the custom still preserved in Ireland, than as a sepulchre for Mata. 
This monument is also destroyed. 

Proceding now to the monuments situated to the north of Rath na Rioghy 
the first in importance is that called Rathrna-Seanadhy that is, Rath of the Synods. 
The situation of this enclosure is distinctly pointed out both in the verse and 
prose accounts, as lying opposite to the Mound of the Hostages and north of the 
Lia Fail. It is evident, that the age of this Rath is anterior to the events of 
which it was the theatre, and from which it received the popular name preserved 
in these records, but its original name cannot now be ascertained. The ecclesi- 
astical assemblies held here, are noticed only in the poem ; and were, first, the 
synod of Patrick ; second, the synod of Ruadhan and of Brendan ; and lastly, 
the synod of Adamnan, pronouncing a curse against Irgalach. The occasion of 
the first and second of these synods has been already noticed, namely, the at- 
tempt to convert the monarch Laoghaire and the Irish chiefs by Patrick, and 
the cursing of King Dermot by Ruadhan, which was the cause of the desertion 
of Tara, on the death of that monarch, in 565. 

Of the synod of Adamnan no account has been found more satisfactory than 
the indistinct notice in this poem, but the purpose for which it was held is stated 
in the following somewhat legendary manner in the Leabhar Bread foL 38, 6. 
and a similar account is found in the Book of Lecan, fol. 166, p. a, col. 4. 

QDamnan do palai m ctpoile lou oc im- Adamnan happened to be travelling on a cer- 

oechr Hluije 6pea5, ocup a moraip pop ct tain day through the plain of Bregia with his 

Tnuin, CO n-acatx(p na oa chach ic omchu- mother on his hack, when they saw two armies 

apcam a cheliu. ^cmainj oin Ronaic, engaged in mutual conflict. It happened then 

macaip CtDamnain, conup acaio in mnai that Ronait, the mother of Adamnan, observed a 

ocup coppan lapamo m a Untn, ocup pi oc woman with an iron reaping-hook in her hand, 

cappamj na mna eli op in chach chocoppnai, dragging another woman out of the opposite 

ocup hi lenmam a cich pioe boi in coppan. battalion with the hook fastened in one of her 

CCp cuma no bicip pip ocup mnai oc ca- breasts. For men and women went equally to 

baipc chachai ip in aimpip pin. Suioip battle at that time. After this Konait sat down, 

'Ronaic lapum, ocup oc bepc mm bepupa and said thou wilt not bring me from this spot 

y2 
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lac ap in inao pa co pa paepchop mna qiia until thou exemptest women for ever from being 

bichiu op m n-jne ucuc^ ocup op pechc ocup in this condition, and from excursions and hostings. 

pluQjuD. 5^llaiD lapum Qoamnan in m Adamnan then promised that thing. There hap- 

pin. Scmainj qia lopum mopooil i n-Opmo, pened afterwards a convocation in Ireland, and 

ocup ceic Qoamnan co popjlai clepech Adamnan, with the choice part of the clergy of 

Gpeno ip in oail pin, ocup raepaip na mna Ireland, went to that assembly, and he exempted 

mo. the women at it. 

Iciac po Din ceirpe Cana Gpeno .1. Cam These are the four Cains of Ireland, namely, 

paqiaic, cen clepchiu 00 mapbuo ; Cam the Cain of Patrick, not to kill the clergy ; the 

t)api ChaiUech, cen bu do mapbao; Cam Cain of Dari, the Nun, not to kill cows; the Cain 

Qoamnam cen na mna do mapbao ; Cain of Adamnan, not to kill women ; the Sunday 

tDomnaij cen caipmchechc ano. Cain^ not to travel on it. 

Respecting this synod of Adamnan, the Irish annals are silent ; but Colgan, 
Acta SS. p. 566, and Trias Thaum. p. 503, speaks of a synod held by Flan, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, in 694, or 695, to the Acts of which the names of the saints 
Mochonna and Adamnan were subscribed. It appears, however, from the Acts of 
this synod, a copy of which was in Colgan's possession, and of which there is also 
a copy in Marsh's library, in a book entitled Presidents of the See of Armagh^ 
MS. p. 395, that this synod must have been a diflFerent one from that held at 
Tara, which was probably convened for the purpose of denouncing the un- 
christian custom still remaining among the people of Bregia, in his time, as the 
lorgalach whom Adamnan denounced was, according to the Annals of Tighear- 
nach, king of Bregia ; and was killed by the Saxons in 701. And if conjecture 
may be indulged as to the date of this synod, it was, most probably, in the year 
697> when, according to the Annals of Tighearnach, Adamnan brought a lawwith 
him into Ireland — Qoomnan rue pechr leip in GpinO an bliabam pea ; or, as it 
is stated in the Annals of Ulster, at the year 696, which are a year antedated ; 
Adomnanus ad Hiberniam pergit, et dedit legem innocentium populis. The 
renewal of this law in Ireland is recorded at the year 727, by Tighearnach — 
Adamnani reliquice transferuntur in Hiberniam^ et Lex renovatur^ However 
this may be, the passage in the Leahhar Breac is valuable for the light which it 
throws on several records in the Irish annals, respecting the establishment at 
various times of the Cain Phatruicj Cain Dairiy Cain Adamnain^ and Cain 
Domnaighj which records Dr. O' Conor most erroneously supposed to refer only 
to the establishment of monastic rules. Thus of the Cain Phatruic, which is 
otherwise called in the annals Lex Patricii. 
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A. D. 737. Lex Patricii tenuit Hibemiam. 

A. D. 782. Scaihach popuf cano Patricii 
hi Cpuaicnib la t)uBoaletchi ocuf la Ct- 
p\\mz\Jilium Caiojj. 

A. D. 798. Lex Patricii pop Conachca 
la Jopmjal TTlac Dmoacaij. 

A. D. 805, Lex Patricii la hCCeo TTlac 
Neill. 

A. D. 810. Muaoa Qbao Qipomachae 
migravit cu Connachca cum lege Patricii, et 
cum armaria ejus* 

A. D. 822, Lex Patricii pop mumam 
la Peiolimche TTlac Cpemcain, ocup la h 
Qipcpij THac Concobaip, .i. Bppcop Qpoa- 
iriacha. 

A. D. 824 Lex Patricii pop ceopa Con- 
nachcaib la Qipcpij TTlac ConcoBaip, .1. 
Bppcop CCpoamacha. 

A. D. 835. t)epmaic oo oul co Con- 
nachca cum lege et vexillis Patricii* 

And thus of the Cain Dairi : 

A. D. 811. Lex Dap 11 pop Conachru. 

A. D. 812. Lex Dapn la hu Weill. 

A, D. 825. Lex Dapi co Conachca ite- 



737. The Law of Patrick prevailed in Ire- 
land. — Tig. 

782. The promulgation of the Law of Patrick 
at Croghan by Dubhdalethe and by Tipraite, the 
son of Tadhg.* — Ann, Ult. 

798. The Law of Patrick iu Connaught by 
Gormgal, the son of Dinnatach. — Ann. Ult. 

805. The Law of Patrick by Aedh, the son 
of Niall.— .ylnn. Ult. 

810. Nuada, abbot of Armagh^ went to Con- 
naught with the Law of Patrick and with his 
armory. — Ann. Ult. 

622. The Law of Patrick in Munster by 
Feidhhmidh, the son of Cremthann, and by Airtri, 
the son of Concobhar, Bishop of Armagh. — Ann. 
Ult. 

824. The Law of Patrick in the three divi- 
sions of Connaught by Airtri, son of Concobhar, 
Bishop of Armagh. — Ann, Ult. 

835. Dermait went to Connaught with the 
Law and Vexilla of Patrick. — Ann. Ult. 



811. The Law of Dari in Connaught. — Ann. 
Ult. 

812. The Law of Dari among the Hy-Niall. — 
Ann. Ult. 

825. The Law of Dari [brought] into Con- 
naught again. — Ann. Ult. 



And again of the Cain Domhnalgh : 

A. D. 884. Qnanloen, an c-ailicip, cop 884. Ananloen, the pilgrim, came to Ireland 

m Bpipcil DO paoao 00 mm in lepupalem co with the epistle which was given from heaven at 

cam t)omnai5 ajup poipceclaib maire 00 Jerusalem, with the Sunday Law and with good 

riachcam an 6pinn. instructions. — Four Masters. 

Though these four cains^ or laws, are stated in the Leahhar Breac to be pre- 
eminently the four cains of Ireland, yet the establishment of several other cains 



♦ Dr. O'Connor knew so little of the nature of these cains that he translates this entry in the Annals of Ulster most 
erroneously, thus : — ** Solutio trihuti scientiarum S. Patricii, facta in Regia Connaciee, ^cla Cruachan, a Dubdaletheo, 
et Tipratio filio Thadaei." 
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is ako recorded, the nature of which remains to be ascertained. Of the penalties 
consequent on the infringement of some of these, including the Cain Adamnain^ a 
statement is found in a fragment of the Brehon Laws preserved in the Library of 
Trinity College, — H. 4, 22, p. 37» col. b. — ^which is given below, though, till a 
glossary of the technical terms in those laws be discovered the sense must remain 
in a great degree obscure.* 

From the preceding notice of a convention, or synod, having been held at 
Tara in the seventh century, it appears, that though no longer the residence of 
the kings, Tara was still occasionally selected as a place for ecclesiastical assem- 
blies. A later instance of such assemblies there is thus recorded in the Annals 
of Ulster at the year 779 : " Congressio Sinodorum Nepotum Neill et Laginen- 
sium in oppido TemrOy ubi fuerunt Scribe et Ancorite multi, quibus dux erat 
Dublitterr 

Of the illustrious man whose name is connected with this and other monu- 
ments at Tara, it would be superfluous to give any lengthened notice in this 
place. As the distinguished author of the Life of St. Columba, his predecessor in 



* Rir cana phaqiuic co moppeiup .i. pechr cumaili cacloinie co moip feifiup. 

Rir cana Diopmaoa co nonbup .i. pechc cumala caca laime co nonbup. 

Ric cana 5oileac1ica co ceo laech .1. leir pechc cuiiidla cacha lanhe co pia ceo laech. 

"Ric cana CCoamnain co mile .i. cech-paimche, pecc cumala caca laime co mile. 

■Ric caipoe n olijeo oijona co qii nonbupaib ; alainpiacaioe acerpaimn piac lam piac ap in 
ceo nonbup, ocup lecpiach op noenbup ranaipn ocup ceipaimci ap in rpep nonbup a 
caipoe .1. pechc cumala cacha laime co cpi nonbup a nolijeo oijona cpi cumala a pLichc 
ploij a caipoi. pic comoip peipep no co cpi nonbupaib oona h-eicipeoaib, ocup a m-beic co 
Diapme 00 na heicipeoaiB. 

The Rith of Cain Patrick [extends] to seven, i. e. seven cumals for every hand, as far as seven. 

The Rith of Cain Dermot [extends] to nine, i. e. seven cumals for every hand, as far as nine. 

The Rith of Cain Boileachta [extends] to one hundred laics, i. e. the half of seven cumals for 
every hand as far as one hundred laics. 

The Rith of the Cain Adamnain [extends] to one thousand, i. e. the fourth of seven cumals for 
every hand as far as one thousand. 

The Rith of respite and the law of JDigon (wounding) [extends] to three times nine persons ; the 
full fine extends to four cerraimthi ; the full fine on the first nine, half fine on the second nine, 
and a quarter fine on the third nine among friends, i. e. seven cumals for every hand as far as 
three times seven persons in the Law of Digon^ three cumals for a slicht sloigh in the Dlighed 
Ciarde, 
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the Irish abbacy of lona, and of the description of the places of the Holy Land, 
from the relation of Arculph, a French bishop, but still more as theperson of whom 
such an honorable character is given by Bede — as a wise and good man, and one 
exceedingly well versed in the Holy Scriptures, greatly studious of peace and 
unity, — ^the celebrity of his acts must be familiar to the readers of British history. 
He was bom in 624, and died at lona in 704. Some works of his — as the 
Visio Adamnani — ^not yet published, are preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College. 

The remains of the Rath of the Synods, which is now popularly called the 
King's Chair Rath, are situated on the top of the hill. It appears distinctly to 
have had two external fosses and parapets ; but the outer ring has been partly 
destroyed on the eastern side by the erecting of the church-yard wal], and part 
of it has been removed on the southern side to spread over land. Within these 
enclosures are two Raths or mounds, of which the larger, situated to the south- 
east, is 106 f. in diameter, and the smaller, situated to the north-west, is 33 f. It 
is this latter mound which is popularly called the King's Chair ; but it should 
properly be called the Mound of Pupall Adamnain, or the Tent of Adamnan, 
which, though unnoticed in the verse, is distinctly described in the prose as being 
situated within this Rath. This mound is surrounded by a ditch, and is higher 
than the larger Rath, being 72-f. from the ground on its north-western side, and 
5^ f. on its south-eastern side, while the larger Rath is but 4 f. from the ground. 
The general measurements will appear from the section, which is taken north- 
west and south-east, and on a scale of 60 f. to an inch. 



The other memorials of Adamnan noticed in the prose account as being 
situated to the east of the Rath of the Synods are : first, his Cross ; and south of 
this, his Mound and his Seat. The locality of these monuments is enclosed within 
the boundary of the churchyard, and the Mound and Seat no longer exist ; but 
the shaft of the Cross still remains in the very situation described. It is of red 
sandstone — ^the usual material of such monuments — and has a figure rudely sculp- 
tured in relief on one side. Its height is about 6 f., and its breadth 1^ f. 
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A short distance to the south-east of Adamnan's cross was situated, accord- 
ing to the prose account, which is corroborated by the verse, the house from 
which Benen, the disciple of St. Patrick, escaped, and in which Lucad the 
Bald, the druid of king Laogaire, was burned. The site here pointed out is 
also within the boundary of the churchyard. The legend with which this fea- 
ture was connected is of the class commonly found in the lives of the saints, and 
is given with various degrees of detail in all the lives of St. Patrick. Its origin, 
however, is of very high antiquity, as it appears In the tripartite life, and in the 
notices of the saint's life, by Maccuthenlus and Tirechan, preserved in the Book 
of Armagh. The story is thus told by Maccuthenlus ; and, as the text is very 
corrupt, an English translation is added : (Fol. 5, p. a, col. 2, etseq.) 



His autem omnibus in conspectu regis [mi- 
rabiliter gestis — Prohus'] inter magum Patri- 
ciumquej ait rex ad illos ; libros vestros in 
aquam mittite, et ilium cujus libri inlessi 
evasserunt, adorabimus, Respondit Patricius, 
faciam ego ; et dixit magus, nolo ego ad judi- 
cium aquae venire cum isto, aquam enim deum 
habet ; certe audivit babtisma per aquam a 
Patricio datum. Et respondens rex ait, per- 



" All these things being done in sight of the 
king, between the magician ^LucetmaW] and Pa- 
trick ; the king says to them, cast your books 
into the water, and him whose books shall escape 
uninjured, we will adore. Patrick answered, I 
will do so. And the magician said, I am unwilling 
to come to the trial by water with that man, 
because he has water as his god : for he had 
heard that baptism was given by Patrick with 
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mitte per ignem ; et ait Patricius, prumptus 
sum ; at magus nolens dixit, hie homo versa 
vice in alternos annos, nunc aquam, nunc ignem, 
deum veneratur. Et ait Sanctus ; non sic, sed 
tu ipse ibis, et unus ex meis pueris ibi tecum 
in separatam et conclaussam domum, et meum 
erga te, et tuum erga me erit vestimentum ;* 
et sic simul incendemini. Et hoc consilium 
insedit, et aedificata est eis domus, cujus di- 
medium ex materia viridi, et alterum dimedium 
ex arida facta est : et missus est magus in illam 
domum in partem ejus viridem, et unus ex 
pueris Sancti Fatricii Bineus nomine, cum 
veste magica in partem domus [aridam — Pro- 
bus]* Conclussa itaque extrinsecus domus, 
coram omni turba incensa est : et factum est 
in ilia hora, orante Patricio, ut consumeret 
f^amma ignis magum cum dimedia domu viridi, 
permanente cassula Sancti Patricii tantum in-> 
tacta, quia ignis non tetigit. Felix autem 
Benineus e contrario cum dimedia domu arida, 
secundum quod de tribus pueris dictum est^ 
non tetigit eum ignis, neque contristatus est, 
nee quicquam molesti intulit, cassula tantum 
magi, quae erga eum fuerat, non sine Dei nutu, 
exusta.f Et iratus est valde rex adversus 
Patricium de morte magi sui, et inruit poene 
in eum, volens occidere, sed prohibuit ilium 
Deus : ad precem enim Patricii, et ad vocem 
ejus, discendit ira Dei in verticem suum ; et 
timuit rex vehimenter, et commotum est cor 
ejus, et omnis ci vitas cum eo/' 



water. And the king answering said^ allow it by 
fire : and Patrick says, I am ready ; but the ma- 
gician, being unwilling, said, this man alternately 
in each successive year, adores as God, water and 
fire. And the saint says, not so, but thou thyself 
shalt go, and one of my boys shall go with thee, 
into a separate and closed house, and my vestment 
shall be on thee, and thine on him ; and thus 
together you shall be set on fire. And this coun. 
sel was approved of, and there was a house built 
for them, the half of which was made of green 
wood, and the other half of dry : and the magi- 
cian was sent into that part of the house which 
was green, and one of the boys of St. Patrick, 
Bineus by name, with the vest of the magician, 
[was sent] into the dry part of the house. The 
house then being closed outside was set on fire 
before the whole multitude : and it came to pass 
in that hour, by the prayers of Patrick, that the 
fiame of the fire consumed the magician with the 
green half of the house, while the garment of St. 
Patrick remained untouched, because the fire did 
not touch it. But the fortunate Benineus, on 
the contrary, together with the dry half of the 
house, according to what is said of the three chil- 
dren, was not touched by the fire, neither was he 
annoyed, nor did he experience any inconvenience, 
only the garment of the magician which he had 
about him, was burned, not without the permis- 
sion of God. And the king was greatly indignant 
against Patrick on account of the death of his 
magician, and he had almost rushed upon him, 
desiring to slay him, but God prevented him : 
for at the intercession of Patrick, and at his 
entreaty, the wrath of God descended on his 
head, and the king feared excessively, and his 
heart was disturbed, and all the city with him." 



♦ Et meum apud te, et tuum apud meum puerum erit vestimentum. — Probus. 

f Non tetigit ignis, neque contristavlt, nee quicquam raolesdae intulit, vestimento Magi, quod circa eum fuerat, non 
sine Dei nutu, exusto. — Probus. 

VOL. XVIIl. Z 
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The same legend is told by Jocelyn, but iu far better language and order of 
narration. — See Trias Thaum.^ and Swift*s translation of Jocelyn, p. &J. The 
boy Binen, or as his name was Latinized, Benignus, was afterwards placed over 
the church of Armagh by St. Patrick, in 455. He resigned this dignity in 465, 
and died in 468. 

The feature next to be noticed was also evidently situated within the boun- 
dary of the churchyard, or perhaps a little to the south of it, namely, the House 
of Mariseo. The poem states, that this house was situated to the north, on the 
brink of the well Neamhnach ; and the prose account agrees. It is stated to 
have been high at its northern and western sides, and low at the eastern — a 
description which would apply to its locality on the side of the hill. The poem 
states, that Mariseo was the female of greatest beauty in all Ireland ; and the 
prose adds, that she was a widow who was cotemporary with Cormac. 

The poem adds an Interesting particular connected with this locality, that 
from this house out towards Meath, that is, along the side of the hill to the east 
of the road, the houses, or dwellings of Temur, were spread. 

Proceeding in the order of the prose description, the monuments next to be 
noticed are the three stones which marked the graves of the druids, Mael, Blocc, 
and Bluicni. These stones were situated at the side of the Rath of the Synods^ 
to the north ; and with respect to each other, that of Mael to the east, Blocc to 
the south, and Bluicni to the north. The poem states, that these stones had 
been cast or thrown here by the great Mai of Macha. This Mai, according to 
the Annals of Tigheamach, was king of Emania, or Emhain Macha, for thirty- 
three years, and commenced his reign in the year 130. 

It would appear from a legendary story of very great antiquity, preserved by 
Duald Mac Firbis, that two of these stones were supposed to have served a 
higher purpose than as mere gravestones ; and that they acted a part in the 
royal drama of the coronation not less important, though less noisy, than the Lia 
Fail itself. This story is as follows : 

Q m-baccap ^aijin, ocup Cineul Cumn When the Lagenians and the race of Conn of the 

Ceuo-chachaij aj oenoih pij i o-Ueaihaip Hundred Battles were electing aking at Temur after 

cap eip Sioeppjeil, baoi copbac pij i o- Ederscel, there was a king^s chariot at Temur, under 

Ceaihpai5 no jaboaoip oa eac aonoaca, ncto which were joked two horses, of one colour, whic^ 

pojbaiDip piaih po'n j-copboc, Cln ci rm> had never been yoked under a chariot before. This 
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aipeimeao plaic Ceoriipac cono^bao i3j\ 
cappac ppip CO nac mo cac, a5up conleiccip 
na h-eic ppT* ^^V ^*^°' capal pij ip in 
cappacy "5^ip »n ci nac uiptni plair Ceam- 
pac bo po mop do an copal. CC^up baccop 
oa liaj 1 D-Ceamaip .u 5loc ajup 6luicney 
an ci ap a pemoip, ap po oipilccip ppip 50 
D-cei^eao an capbar eacoppa. Q5UP bui 
pal ann, peapb cluice po cinn aonai^ an 
capbuiD. 0.1(\ ci pop paoihao plaic Ueam- 
pac, 00 jlaooao an Pal ppip ponnao an cap- 
pac coniD j-cluineao cac. Qn ci nao 
upaomao plaic Ceampac, ni applaicoip piam 
TKi oa liaij .1. 6I0C ajup 6luicne. QLf e 
mao cijeao eocaip laime ecoppa; ajup an 
CI nao upaorii plaic Ueampac ni pjpeoao 
pal ppia ponnao. Wi ap po ecooap ^ugaio 
T?iab n-oeap5 lap n-juin Sioippjeoil. 



chariot would not admit any person UQworthy of 
the throne of Temur^ and the horses would start 
at his presence ; and there was a king^s casal in 
the chariot, and it would be two large for any one 
unworthy of the throne of Temur. And there 
were two stones at Temur called Bloc and Bluicniy 
which used to open out so that the chariot of the 
worthy person might pass between them. And Fal 
was there, a rounded lump of a stone at the head 
ofAonttch an Charbuid, And when the throne of 
Temur was to be ceded to the worthy person, the 
Fal used to roar at the motion of the chariot so 
that all heard. But when the person was not eli- 
gible to the government of Temur, the two stones 
Bloc and Bluicni did not open out before him. 
They were so placed as to admit the breadth of 
the hand only between them ; and when the can- 
didate was not eligible to the throne of Temur, 
the Fal would not roar to the motion of the 
chariot. In this manner they refused Lughaidh 
Riabhderg after the fall of Edersceol. 

Conary went up to Temur to the chiefs and the 
kingly chariot. The chariot with its horses waited 
for him, the casal of the king was in the chariot. 
The horses on either side waited for Conary. 
" Into the chariot go," said his mother ; Conaire 
did so, for the chariot received him. " Put on 
the casaly* said she. He put it on in the presence 
of the multitudes ; the casal was a fit for him. 
The chariot moved under him, while he stood in 
it. He went to Fal with the multitudes about 
him and his mother before him. The Fal roarerf 
to the hearing of all the multitudes who were at 
Temur ; and they delivered hostages to Conaire, 
and gave him the coarbship of his father. — The 
Book ofDuald Mac Firhis, p. 384 



D'eipjic Conaipe co Ceampaij cona 
DUipiB ajup cona capbac na placa. CCnaip 
an cappac cona eacoiB ap a cionn ; ajup 
50 5-capal inn pije ip in capbac. CCnpac 
na h-eic on 01 leic ap cionn Conaipe. Ip 
m capbac caoc, ap a macaip ; Ceio Conaipe 
inn ; ap do paoih an cappac 6, ^ah lomoo, 
Don, ol pi, cm capdl. g^^boip uime ina pea- 
poih pi pioD na pluojaib ; ba coimpi do an 
copal. CeiD on cqppoc poe, op 6 *na peo- 
poih ann. Ueio do chum Poil jop no pluo- 
joib uime, a mocoip pioih. g^^'^*^*^ *^" 
pol apo ec pal pop m pluag uile, po iheo 
an c-pluaj baccap i D-Ueamcnp each ppiu ; 
ajup jialloic DO Conaipe ojup do bepoc 
coriiopbup a ocop do. 

Of these stones, two still remain ; and are, probably, not far from their ori- 
ginal locality. They are rndely-shaped obeliseal pillar-stones, situated within 
the churchyard, and are pointed out by the people as the stones left there ** by 

z2 
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the giants of Tara/' They are each about 2f. Gin. in height, and about the 
same in breadth. 







To the east of these stones^ according to the prose account, was situated 
The Monument of the Dwarf, but of which there are now no remains. This 
tomb is stated to have been three feet in length, on the first measurement, and 
three feet and a half on the second ! To the understanding of this statement, it 
will be necessary to observe, that the miraculous power of this tomb to adapt 
itself to the si^e of every person is recorded in many ancient Irish poems and 
prose tracts, as one of the thirteen wonders of Ireland. In one of these 
poetical accounts called MirahiUa Hibernice^ which is given in a Latin transla- 
tion by O'Flaherty, the tomb of the dwarf at Tara is thus described : 

^* Temoriae Nani tumulum lapis obtegit, in quo 
Vir, puer, aut infans tres, et non amplius, sequat, 
Quisque pedes longo : numerum discrimine nullo 
Multiplicat, minuitve pedum proportio dispar." 

Ogygia, p. 290. 

The same statement occurs in the Book of Ballymote, fol. 140, page h. col. 6., 
and is also thus given in an ancient poem on Tara, ascribed to Caollte Mac 
Ronain, in the Library of Trinity College, H. 1, 15, p. 38. 

lj\%\ an abaic a Ceariipaij, The tomb of the Dwarf at Temur, 

Wi cuala injna ariilaij: I have heard no wonder Hke it : 

In uaip oo lu\^ ^pop in lie From the hour that lay under the flag 

Sen bee Seajpa, ua Gibpic, Little Sen of Seaghais^ grandson of Eibricy 

In peap ip mo o'peapmb pail To the largest man of the men of Fail 

(JiY\ peap aj" luj m a 6ail The smallest man along with him, 

Cucpuime ooib ceaccap t)e Its adaptation to either of them 

6a o'lnjancaib na lijje. Is of the wonders of the tomb. 
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A similar legend is given by Nennius, in his tract entitled De Mirahilihus 
Hiberni(Bj but in which the monument is stated to have been on Crucmaur in 
Cereticum ; and hence Sir James Ware considered, that it should properly have 
been placed among the wonders of England as it is found in some copies. But, 
however this may be, the absurdity of the superstition connected with the monu- 
ment at Tara should not invalidate the fact of its former existence. The tomb 
of St. Coemgene, or Kevin, the patron saint of Iris Hier, one of the South 
Islands of Aran, is still universally believed by the people of the west of Ireland 
to have a similar miraculous power, a belief which no demonstration of its fallacy 
can shake. 

It was in the immediate vicinity of these monuments, namely, in a mound, 
or bank, near the churchyard, that about the year 1810, the golden Torques 
were found, which are now happily saved from the usual fate of antiquities of the 
kind discovered in Ireland, by the liberality of the Members of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and other patriotic individuals. These Torques are of a spiral or screw 
pattern, as will be seen from the subjoined wood-cuts ; and though the design is 
simple, the workmanship is of great beauty. In both instances the twist is formed 
of four equidistant radiations from a common centre, subsequently twisted into 
this spiral form. The first is five feet seven inches from one extremity to the 
other, and weighs 27 oz. gdwts. 




The second Torque, though of equal diameter, is of more delicate construc- 
tion and greater lightness — the weight being only 12 oz. 6dwts. A great dif- 
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ference will be also perceived in the form of the thin rod, which springs from the 
extremity at one side. 




Torques of similar size, and generally of the same pattern, have been fre- 
quently found in Ireland, and are often accompanied by Armillce^ or bracelets, 
of the same description. A model of such a Torque is preserved in the museum 
of Trinity College, and smaller specimens in gold may be seen in the cabinets 
of several collectors of Irish antiquities. 

The term Torques^ by which antiquarians usually designated these ornaments, 
is one of frequent occurrence in the classic authors, and is generally derived from 
the Celtic Torc^ a twisted collar ; or, perhaps, more correctly, a twisted circular 
ornament of any kind, as the ancient Irish called a collar, or neck-chain, Mun- 
tore. And since the Latin verb torqueo has no cognate in Greek, it is probably 
formed from the same Celtic root. 

Collars of this kind seem to have been common to all the Celtic nations, as 
appears from ancient writers. Livy tells us, that Publius Cornelius, in his 
triumph over the Boii, a Gallic nation, collected, among the spoils, no less than 
fourteen hundred and seventy Torques : and Propertius states, that Virdumarus, 
king of the Gauls, wore such an ornament. Dio Cassius notices a Torque of this 
description, as ornamenting the person of the British queen, Boadicea; and even 
within a few centuries of the present time, a Welsh prince was called Llewellin 
aur dorehag^ or Llewellin of the Golden Torque. The Torques found in France 
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and Wales are exactly similar to the Irish : a fine one found near Harlech, in 
the year 1692, is preserved in the Mostyn family in Flintshire. 

It has been supposed by some antiquarians, that the use of these ornaments 
was derived from the Romans. But the great number discovered in Ireland is 
opposed to such a conjecture ; and they may, perhaps, with much greater proba- 
bility, be referred to a Celtic origin. It does not appear, that they were gene- 
rally worn by the Romans ; and the very appellation, Torquatus^ which was 
bestowed on Titus Manlius, from the golden Torque taken by him from a Gaul, 
whom he slew in the year of Rome 393, and which was continued as a surname 
in his family, seems to indicate^ that the Torques was not familiar to the Romans 
at the time. 

The Torques of the Irish are spoken of in the most ancient MSS. under the 
names of Mun-torc, and Muinche^ or MoinchCy by which they were also called. 
Thus, in a description of the person of Cormac Mac Art, in the Book of Ballymote, 
fol. 14, J 2, it is stated, that he had a fine purple garment about him ; a golden 
brooch in his breast ; a Mun-torc^ or collar of gold, around his neck ; a belt orna- 
mented with gold and precious stones about him, &c. '* bpac copcpa capleacra 
uime ; liaj&elj oip pop a bpuinOi ; TTIUN-UORC oip ^m a bpaijm ; cpipoip 
50 n-gemaib t)o I15 lojmaip taipif ," &c. And again in H. 3. 18, p. 391, in the 
MS. Library of Trinity College, a distinct allusion seems to be made to the 
lumps usually found at the extremities of the Torques, as in the Tara examples : 
Da upall* oip pop t>e ^abcnl a riiomce, met) peapoapn each n-ae ;'* that is, 
two apples^ or balls, of gold on the two forks of his moinche, each the size of a 
man's fist. 

The following curious reference to the golden Torque of Dermot Mac 
Cearbheoil, the last king of Ireland resident at Tara, is found in the life of 
St. Brendan, preserved in the Codes Kilkenniensis in Marsh's Library, fol. 60. 

" Venit aliquando sanctus Brendanus visitare sanctos in regione Midi manentes. Tunc Diar- 
moyt filius Cearbuyll rex Hibernie qui regnabat in urbe Themoria in regione Midi sompnium 
vidit .i. duos angelos torquem regiam de collo ejus toUentes et dantes homini sibi ignoto. Crastino 
jam die, pervenit sanctus Brendanus ad regem ilium : cumque vidisset eum lex dixit amicis suis ; 

♦ It should be observed, that in Irish MSS,, as well as in the spoken language, the word abhall 
{apple) is applied to any koob or rounded termination. 
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hie est vir ille cui vidi torquem meam dari. Tunc sapientes dlxerunt r^. Regnum Hybernie 
usque nuDc erat regibus ; a modo dividetur inter sanctos Hybernie regnum tuum O Rex. £t hie 
sanctus magnam parrochiam per Hyberniam habebit. Hoc sompnium et interpretacionem ejus 
audiens sanctus Brendanus ait ad omnes. Ita erit, quia Deum colentibus hie et in futuro bona da- 
buntur^ ut est iUud : Querite primum regnum Dei et alia bona addentur vobis. Et Rex Diarmoyt 
honorem dedit sancto Brendano, justi tenax enim et Catholicus erat ipse rex." 

Though the name of the original wearer of the Tara Torques is, perhaps, 
now lost beyond the possibility of recovery, yet the certainty of their locality 
invests them with a high degree of antiquarian interest, and goes far towards 
determining their antiquity, which, there can scarcely be a doubt, is at least 
anterior to the desertion of Tara, in the sixth century. 

The monuments next noticed in the prose account, as being in the immediate 
vicinity of the Grave of the Dwarf, and north of the Rath of the Synods, are 
the mounds called Dall and Dorcha — the tombs of the two blind mendicants so 
named, who slew each other. The accounts of the situation of these monuments, 
as given both in the prose and verse, are very indistinct ; the prose, as given in 
most copies, states, that they were to the north of the DwarPs Grave, Doll 
towards the south, and Dorcha towards the west ; or, as given in the Book of 
Glendalough, Dall the name of the western mound, and Dorcha the name of 
the eastern. From the indistinctness and apparent contradiction in these 
accounts, it is not possible to assign, with any degree of certainty, the proper 
names to the two mounds, which still remain to the north and north-west of the 
Rath of the Synods ; but there can be but little doubt that they are the mounds 
alluded to, as otherwise they would be unnoticed features in all the descriptions. 

The next existing monument, which these records identify with certsunty, is 
the Teach'Miodhchuarta^ or Banqueting Hall, so celebrated in Irish history and 
tradition. Of this building, the verse only states, that it was called Cong na 
Caec — the House of the Heroes ; bapc na m-ban — ^the House of the Women ; 
r^eac na Laec — the House of the Heroes ; and adds, that it was no weak house, 
and that it had fourteen doors. The words long and harc^ applied by the poet 
to this edifice, both which literally signify a ship, have evidently a figurative 
reference to the long shape of the building, a form very rare in Ireland, and of 
which this hall was probably the first instance previously to the introduction of 
Christianity into the country. The word long is explained by Cormac Mac Cul- 
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lenan as a ship—" ah eo quod est longa ;' and again, " Long .i. Saxanbepla, i. e. 
lanj ,1. paoa, et inde dicitur Long." — ^a ship.* The prose account describes 
with great accuracy its situation and form. Long na m-bauy i. e, Teach- 
Miodchuartay lies to the north-west of the eastern mound. Its ruins are situated 
thus : the lower part to the north and the higher part to the south, and walls are 
raised about it to the east and to the west ; the northern side of it is enclosed and 
small ; the lie of it is from north to south. The/uath (foundation) of this long 
house has twelve doors upon it, or fourteen, seven to the west and seven to the 
east. It is said, that it was here that the Feis Teamhrach'^meeting or 
assembly of Temur — was held, which seems true, as so many men would fit in it 
as would form the choice part of the men of Ireland. This was the great house 
of the thousand soldiers. 

The situation of this ruin is on the north slope of the hill, and its lie, or 
direction, is very nearly north and south. Its length, taken from the road, is 
759 f., and its present breadth at the bottom is 46 f., but its original breadth must 
have been about 90. The accompanying section, which is from south to north, and 
on a scale of 150f. to an inch, will shew the slopes and measurements of the 
length of the building as at present remaining ; but the original length must 
have been greater, as the northern end appears to have been cut away by the 
road. 



It will be seen, that the bottom of the Hall has not a regular slope from the 



* He elsewhere derives the word lonj, a ship, from the Latin longus. "tonj Bip pop muip, ah 
eo quod est longa ,^. htng ,^. pora .i, pora Bip pop muip," i. e. Long, that is on the sea, ah eo 
quod est longa, i. e. lang, i. e. long, i. e. it is long on the sea. Whether Cormac be right or not in 
his supposition that the word long, as applied to a ship, was derived from the Saxon, it is probable 
that long, as an adjective, must have been an original word in the Irish, as a branch of the Indo- 
European family of languages ; and it appears even to have been applied to a ship at a very remote 
period, from the epithet Loingseach, mariner, applied to Labhra, an Irish monarch, who led a Gaul- 
ish colony into Ireland "^before the Christian era. 
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south to the north. The section from east to west, which is on a scale of 60 f. 
to an inch, shews thus : 



From these sections, as well as from the ground-plan on the map, it will be 
seen that in the preceding accounts of this building there is nothing stated 
which is not fully corroborated by the ruins still existing ; and it may be again 
remarked, as a curious proof of the accuracy of the prose description, that the un- 
certainty as to the number of doors being twelve or fourteen remains a diflBculty 
at the present time. 

There is, however, another ancient account of this building, also preserved in 
the Dinnseanchus^ which enters into details more likely to awaken scepticism, 
namely, the poem of Kineth O'Hartigan, written about the middle of the tenth 
century; and, certainly, if the object of this investigation were any other than 
the discovery of truth, it might, perhaps, be most prudent to follow the example 
of the Irish literati, by allowing it to slumber in the darkness of its ancient lan- 
guage. But as this document is the sole authority from which the Irish writers 
of the two last centuries have drawn their startling accounts of the magnificence 
and splendour of the regal palace of the Irish monarchs, it is necessary that its 
statements should be exposed to rational investigation without any partial sup- 
pression, or mutilation ; nor should those parts, which receive corroboration from 
existing circumstances, be hastily rejected in consequence of their being associated 
with traditional details dressed in the garb of bardic exaggeration, and which, 
viewed even as fictitious, are still valuable as evidences of the notions of civiliza- 
tion prevalent at the time. 

It must, indeed, be confessed, that while the garbled extracts hitherto given 
from this poem have helped to bring the early Irish authorities into disrepute, 
they have also led to conclusions which it by no means authorizes. A remark- 
able example of this result occurs in the second volume of Mr. Moore's able 
history of Ireland, incomparably the best which has yet appeared. In recording 
the death of the poet, Kineth O'Hartigan, Mr. Moore adds: "A poem of this 
writer is still preserved, descriptive of the beauty of the celebrated hill of Tara, 
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and moralizing mournfully over its history ; nor should those who visit, in our 
days, that seat of long extinguished royalty, feel any wonder on not discovering 
there some vestige of its grandeur, when told, that even in the time of this poet, 
not a trace of the original palace still remained ; while the hill itself had become 
a desert overgrown with grass and weeds." — ^p. 132. 

It will be seen, however, that this statement, which would completely nullify 
the accounts given in the preceding pages of this memoir, is not substantiated by 
any passage in the poem. 

It should be remarked, that in the following translation the various copies 
have been compared, and that of these the best is preserved in a MS. in Trinity 
College, H. 3. 3, transcribed in the sixteenth century, at Ard Choill in the 
county of Clare, for the celebrated historian and poet, John O'Mulconry. It is 
from this copy the text is here printed ; but, as the various readings in the other 
copies will be given in the notes, it will be proper to prefix a list of the several 
copies referred to, with their present localities. The first is in the Book of 
Glendalough, class H. 2. 18 ; the second, in the Leahhar Buidhe Lecain^ 
H. 2. 16, p* 403 : these two MSS. are in the Library of Trinity College. 
The third is in the Book of Ballymote,— fol. 189, p. b. col. 1 ; the fourth, in the 
Leahhar Gahhala of the O^Clerys : both of these are in the Library of the Royal 
Irish Academy. It will be proper also to premise, that from the great obscurity 
of the language, and the differences found in the readings of this poem in these 
several copies, it is not always possible to decide on the most correct reading, or 
to convey, with any great degree of certainty, the author's original meaning. But 
the general sense, as far as history is concerned, will at least be preserved, as on 
this point no material difference occurs in any of the copies, and particularly as 
an ancient Gloss on this very poem has been found in the College Library, — 
H. 3. 18, p. 467. 

SuiDiujao Cicci TTIiDcuapco ctnn po piop The situation of Teach Midhckuarta here fol- 

buD oepcai. lows. 

Uech miDcucqica* imoppo an ampip Teach Midhchuarta in the time of Cormac 

Copmaic b-Ui Cuinn: qii cecrpoiccm aco- 0*Cuinn: three hundred feet [was] the mea- 

mur an cije pm, ocup vii, cubair a pat> an surement of that house, and seven cubits the 



^ Ceach TTlioochuapca imoppo i Ceampaij, &&<— X. Gahhala of the O'Clerys. 
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cell€i|^ ocupfechccomeolbpuij ipin bpuij- 
in pin.« t>a pechc n-oopup f^PP '" p»-cec 
fin. Cpi caecQD imoaij imba imoai^ Cop- 
maic; qii caeccro laec m jac imoaij. Caecao 
pectxiipi ac Copmac. Caecao laec mo a 
pepam i pioonupe ano pij in cem a bio ic 
caicheo. Cpi caecao oailium ip in oun pin, 
Cpi caecao pcabai a copmocol, ocup 
o'apccao, ocup o'op. Caecao ap mill pe 
a n-aipiom cejlac an pij pin. 

Cmaor h-Ua Qprajain cecinit ,^ 

t)oman oucam* alainne ! 

Comol* caipi cec cuipi, 

6pecc ilup lic^ pea labpao, 

Qcc aopao pi na n-uili. 

"Ro paio cec pechc impaoo/ 

"Ro pcaic cec cepc co jpiaan ;* 

Uemaip, aniu cio papac, 

601 can^ ba napao*** niaoh. 

1^0 ba blaic a cop" caobac, 



length of the fire-place, and seven chandeliersin that 
palace. Twice seven doors in that royal house. 
Three times fifty imdhas besides the imdha of 
Cormac ; three times fifty heroes in each imdha, 
Cormac had fifty lawgivers. Fifty heroes stood 
up in the presence of the king while he was eating. 
Three times fifty cup-bearers in that dun. Three 
times fifty goblets of carbuncle, of silver, and of 
gold. Fifty above a thousand to be enumerated 
the household of that king. 

Kineth O'Hartigan cecinit : 
World of perishable beauty ! 
The banquet of a hundred parties, 
False the many solemnities to mention, 
But the adoration of the king of all. 
Every law of fame has passed away. 
Every justice destroyed to the ground ; 
Temur, to-day though a wilderness. 
Was once the meeting-place" of heroes. 
Fair was its sided tower. 



• Rijh CI5.— i. Gabhala. 

^ Headed in the Book of Ballymote thus : Cmaeo h-Ua Qpcajcm hoc carmen cecinit OO puioi^eo Cije 
Copmaic, i. e. Kineth O'Hartigan composed this poem on the situation of the House of Cormac In the Book of 
Glendalough, however, this poem is ascribed to Cormac Fili, a poet of the same century, 

■* Ourain, mortal, perishable, is the opposite of pucain. Many Irish words, beginning with p, form their oppo- 
sites by changing p into D, as pona, oona; polap, oolap; puaipc, ouaipc; popca, oopca, &c. &c. 

« In H. 3. 18, p. 640, this line is explained as follows : comol.i.cean^al; ut est : 

t^oriiain ouram alainne, Comol caipe ceo cupe, 
6pe5 ilup lie pe labpa, Qcc aopa pij na n-uile. 
In H. 2. 16, p. 403, this line runs thus : CoiTiol cacpi ceo cuipi. 

^ In a gloss on this poem, preserved in H, 3. 18, p. 533, the word lie is explained by pollumainj a festival or 
solemnity, and this verse quoted. 

' Qc chiu cac pecc impoao. — Book of Glendahugh. "Ro paich cech peacbc mappaao. — L, Gabhala. 

« t>echliu cepc co jpian.— J5ck>* of Glendalough. "Ro pcaich jach cepc co ypiaon. — X. Qabhala, 

9 For can the Z. Gabhala has p6, with which it is perfectly synonymous. 

*o Id H. 3. 18, p. 467, the word nopao, in this line, is glossed jnocujao. 

" Cluici, no oenac, no aupcac, ip 00 ip aiiim Nappao. A game, fair, or meeting, is called Nassadh. — 
Cormac* s Glossary. 

" Hip bo cpaij a cope coebac.— ^ooA: of Glendalough. 
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Diep bo h-aonac pcop fcelach,*^ 
6ui mop n-oam oiep oomjnup,** 
Qniu ciD ponn jlapp pe^pctuch. 
6a Dino n-oiponije n-imjlic, 
6a poipccliohe co m-baob-plaic :^® 
Ria caiobpin ba opuim n-oippoepc, 
Qn aimpip h-Ui Cumn, Copmuic. 
DiQ m-boi Copmac po clochae, 
6a pel, po blao a peacha, 
Hi ppicr Dun amail Uemaip; 
"Ro b'e pun beluijh beachae.**' 
6ailc a bpij pm uap buioniH, 
Ino pij pm DO jab Cempuij ; 
Ip pepp Duinn, coluib pine 
Uuipim, a cijhi ceajluijh. 
Hai cluiD, no clumeao jaipucenn,** 
Co nai n-Dumo** *n a cimceall, 
Ue pino aipbepc na pmncpann,^ 
Caraip imaipoepc imcenn. 
CC cech mop milibh amupp, 



At which was the meeting^^ of heroes c»f story, 

Great was the host to which it was inl|«ritaDce^^ 

Though to-day a green grassy land* 

It was a famous dinn^'^ of wisdom, 

It was noble with warlike scipns :*^ 

To be viewed it was a noble hill, 

In the time of O'Cuinn, Cormac. 

When Cormac was in his glory. 

Conspicuous, famous his motions. 

No dun was found like Temur ; 

It was the secret of the road of life. 

Strong the vigor of him over hosts, 

Of that king who took Temur ; 

It is better for us, the many tribes 

To reckon, the fair multitudes of his household. 

Nine cluids, or rough, strong ditches, 

With nine mounds around it, 

With the fair airbert of the fair trees, 

A famous, strong cahir. 

His great house of a thousand soldiers, 



" Diap b'oenac pcoic pcelac. — Book of GlendaUmgh, 5®p bo aenach pcelac. — H. 2. 16. Ciap 
bo, &c. — L* BallymoU ^^P ^^* — ^* Gahhala, 

^^ CConac is now understood to mean a fair, but in ancient Irish MSS. it is used to mean any meeting of the 
people. 

^* SocaiD oiap bo oomjnap.— JS. BallymoU 6aoi mop n-oamh oiop bo oomjnap. — L. Gahhala, 

^^ Oom^nup, also written ooiii^nap, signifies dominion, inheritance. In a poem in the Book of Lismore the 
sea is called DOliljnap Hepcum, the dominion of Neptune, which places the meaning of the word beyond dispute. 

1^ For the meaning of omn, see page 135, note §. 

*® 6a pono n-opoonioe n-imjlic, ba bopjbile co m-blao blaic— BooA of Gkndalough, 
ba Dino n-oiponiDi n-im^lic, boo poipjlioi co m-blao loic.— H. 2. lo. 
6a omo n-oiponioe n-imjlic, 6a boipjbite co m-boou-plaic— /i. Gahhala. 

19 6aDb-plaiC, warlike scions. 6a6b was the BelUma of the pagan Irish, and hence young warriors are poet- 
ically called scions of BellonOf baob-plair. 

*** 6a pi pun belai5 becha.— Boofc of Glendalough, In the Glosses on this poem, preserved in H. 3. 18, pp. 
467 and 533, belaij becha is explained beoil bera, the passage or opening of life. 

" Noi cluiD nip clui japbopeno.— ^00* of Glendalough. Nan cluio no clai jaipbceano.— Z. Bal- 
lymoL Haoi ccluiD, no cluoa jaipbrenn. — L. Gahhah. 

•* N-DUl, — Books of Glendalough and Ballymoie, 

^ In aipbipc na pmDclann.-.Boofc of GlendiUmgh. 6e f lonn-aipbepc na b-pinoclann.— Z. Gabhala. 
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Con omiB, nip bo ooluf f,** 
Cacaip jlon jlepib** jUiinpep, 
Up) cec qiaijeo a romup. 
Nip caipmcell*^ baipi bupbae, 
Wa cumja jaippi japjai; 
Nip bo po bej ppi rhepba, 
Se coic cubac a h-apDaei.*7 
Qoba pij, pi uap pmm,*® 
Popp n-oailce pion co pmm.^ 
6a Dion, ha oun, ba oinjna, 
Cpi caecoD imoaijh mneee.^ 
6i coeca laech co lamoib, 
Nip uo bpocc baoc op bpuiccin, 
6a he luce limb omccna, 
Ceca h-imoaij oi puiohibh.^ 
*Ro b' alainn in plo j pamlaio, 
Cairn lom oip ap a nioonoib,^ 
Upi caecao aipel epcnaioh, 



With tribes, it was not sorrow, 

A fair bright cahir of fine men, 

Three hundred feet its measurement. 

It was not a circle of ignorant folly. 

Nor a narrowness of austere wisdom ; 

It was not too small for separation, 

Six times five cubits its height. 

Habitation of a king, king over Erin,*^ 

In which was distributed wine with brightness. 

It was a dinfhy a dun^ a dingnUy^^ 

Three times fifty imdhas in it. 

Fifty heroes with swords, 

Our city was not a silly city, 

Were the inmates of the dingna. 

In each imdha of these. 

Grand was the host thus [stationed], 

The glittering of gold upon their weapons, 

Three times fifty splendid airels, 



** Co n-oamib nip bo oonup. — H. 2. 16. 

** ^lep^.—L. Gahhala. 

^ «< Caipmceall .i. cimcioU."— 0*Cfery. 

37 These two quatrains, from "G cech Tfiop milibh amupp," to "Se coic cubac a h-apoaei," 
are omitted in the Books of Glendalough and Ballymote. 

*® Qoba in ptj, pi oopanna. — Book of Glendalough. QoBa pij pi uappanoa. — Z. BallymoU Cloba 
Rlj, Rl uap pomoe — L, Gahhala* 

'^ Ri uap pmni. This ancient phrase is thus explained by O'CIery : "Rinne .1. 6ipinn : pij op Rinne 
.1, pig op Cipmn. 

^ Co a n-oailci pm co i>moe,-^L, Ballymot, 

3* For the meanings of these words see page 135, note §. They are, however, so nearly synonymous that it is not 
often possible to discover a peculiar meaning in one distinct from the others. 

** Inoe. — Book of Glendalough. Uime. — Z. BallymoU Imi.— H. 2, 16. Inne.— Z. Gahheda, 

^ Cpi coicaic laec collaine, Nip bo bopj ap bpuiom, 6a p^ luce Itnaib Dinojna. Cac 
imoa oe puioib. — Book of Glendalough. 6iiD caeca laec co lainib, "Ro bo bpoc baer ap bpuiom, 
he a luce limb oinjna, Caca imoa do caijib.—Z. Ballymot, bax> caeca laech co lamoib, Nip 
bo bopb baech ap bpuijin, 6a h6 a luce limb oinjna, ^^^ imoa oi puioiu. — H. 2. 16. In the mar- 
gin of this MS., po ba is given as a different reading for mp bo. 6oi caecca laech co lainoib, Nip bo 
bpoj baech ap bpuijin, 6a he luchc limb oionjna, Cec ha h-iomoa oi puioib.— Z. Gabhala. 

•* Caicneo oip op a aipel, i, e. the glittering of gold over hia bed^^J^oo* rfGlendahugh. Caicneo op ap 
a om^aib. — Z. BallymoL 
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Caoca in cec aipel inmain.^ 
Sechc cubuc cmoac cunooil, 
Fiao in oaini, oponj opeim,^ 
ppi h-aonao puqiall polup, 
6a he comup an cellaicch. 
Q pechr naili, po cualae, 
ppi cepc n-jlaine, cen c-penaie, 
Sejoa, painemlai, paopo, 
Caoma camnelbpai cpeoaie. 
Qn caraip jpianach, jlan pm, 
pieoach, lanach,^ co pompib ; 
Innci pa poicle polup, 
X)a pechc n-oopupp oi ooippib. 
6a he olijeao ano pij ym, 
Ol nop nibiD^ an ploj pm, 
6a lYieo, mop mop in Ian pm, 
Cpi ceo ol ip mo ol pm.^ 
Caoca peccaipe panoa,^ 
Cap an plaich paloa, pipoae, 
Caoca pop pleoac, pipjlan, 
La coecai ppimlaoc ppimoa. 
Caoca laoch*^ mo a pepam, 
Conooicip an paol popaiph,^* 



Fifty in each agreeable aireL 

Seven cubits without any sparingness, 

(Before the host, people of exertion, 

For lighting the flambeau of light,) 

Was the measurement of the fire-place. 

Seven also, I have heard, 

With perfect brightness, without denial, 

Splendid, beautiful, noble, 

Fair chandeliers of brass. 

That sunny, fine city, 

Of feasts, of goblets, of springs ; 

In it joyous was the light. 

Twice seven doors of doors. 

It was the law of that king, 

To drink before that host should drink, 

Great, very great that number, 

Three hundred drinkings in that drinking. 

Fifty noble lawgivers, 

With the noble, upright prince. 

Fifty also truly fine, festive companions. 

With fifty chief distinguished heroes. 

Fifty heroes standing up, 

To attend on the warlike king, 



^^ In the Glosses on this poetn, preserved in H. 3. 18, pp. 467 and 533, this quatrain is quoted as an example of the 
words aipel and oinjnaib : Clipel .i. imoai, ut est; 

■Rob' alainn in ploj pamlaio, caimem a^i a n-oinjnaib (.i. ap a plejaiB) 
Upi coecac aipel epjnaio, Coecao in yac aipel inmum. 
The last line of this quatrain is thus given in the Z. Gahhala : Caoccao incech aipel niomouib ; and in H. 2. 
16, the last word in this line is written DimoaiB. 

^ Secc coicaic can.nac connail, Pioo in oaim n-oponjaic n-opennoij,— ^ooA: of Ghndalough. 
Secc cubaio ceanoach conoail, Piaoa an oaim oponjaij opeanoaic. — H. 2. 16. 
Seachc cubac cennach conoail, Piaoa an ooim oponjac opemeac. — L. Gahhala. 
37 lanach. — L. Gahhala. pianach.— ^ooft of Gkndalough, and H. 2. 16. 
^ Wop n-lbeao.— i. Gabhala, Ol op n-lbeo. — Book of Ghndalough, 

39 These four quatrains, from Sechc CubuC, &e., to Cpi ceo ol, &c., are omitted in the Book of Bally mote. 
* l^amoa. — L. BallymoU 
** Caeca peap. — Z. Ballymot. 

« Connaicip in pael poppao.— J5oo* of Ghndalough. Connecip in pael poppuo.— Z. Ballymot. 
Coneioip m paol popaij.— G/om In H, 8. 18, p. 467. In this Gloss the word coneiDip is explained by CO 
f pn^eoloip. i. e. That tfcey might attend on. Con65oaip an pael popaoh.^Z. Gahhala. 
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C6n biOD anopi jh ac 0015*3 
(Jb[\ na ba oocroh ooffain.** 
(Jx\ uall noioec pia n-uabup,** 
Na puipec puao, na pampep,*^ 
W\ DQc Dimoaij Don aipeni.*'' 
Cpi cec oailem nop oaileo.*® 
Upi caeca pcabo*® coya, 
piao cec oaim, colai cuile, 
Sec ba coppmocal n-jlon m-balc, 
6a hop, ba hapccao uilea. 
Cpi coeca coicea n-jalach, 
Cenac nannac, ppi puipeu, 
Ppi h-aipep cenoac coloc, 
Na P15 pojac na puipec. 
6a mo oon mal ba moo, 
Qp cec loo ba liaa, 
Cpica cec, noc no puipjeo*** 
niac Qipc cuipmeo cec oiaa. 
Q Dponcc pilio ba pipoa, 
Cum^Dip olicceao a n-oalo,*^ 



While he was feasting, 
That no mischief might befal him. 
The harmonious shonts of pride> 
The valiant chiefs, the mighty men, 
It is not unpleasant to enumerate them. 
Three hundred cup-bearers distributed. 
Three times fifty choice goblets. 
Before each party, of great numbers, 
Which were of pure strong carbuncle, 
Of gold, or of silver all. 
Three times fifty stout cooks. 
Without any anger, in waiting, 
With food in great abundance, 
Upon the great kings and chieftains. 
This greatest prince had a greater. 
Every day a greater number, 
Thirty hundred, were supported 
By the son of Art each day. 
His train of poets were upright. 
They kept the laws of Ireland^ 



^ Cein bio in pt ac a ol. — Book of Glettdalougk, Cen bioo an Ri ace oal. — Z, Gabkala. 

** Qp nabbao oooo ooppom, — Book of Glendalough. Qp na ba OOOO DOpum. — Z. Ballymot. Qp na 
ba DOOD Qoparifi. — L. Gahhala, Conaboo ooao oopon. — H. 2. 16. 

** Q nol nua5 ppi uabup.— ^ooit of Glendalough* Nuall, &€.—£. Ballymot. Cln uall nuioeach 
ppi h-uabap. — H. 2. 16, and i. Gahhala, 

*^ Na puipeac puam na paioeao, &c.— X. Ballymot, Na puipeach puao na painpeap.— H. 2. 16. 

*7 Nf bo DimoaiD in aipem.— H. 2. 16. Nip boooimoaijoia n-aipeam.— i. Gahhala. 

^ Cpicha oalem nop oaileo.— ^00* of Glendalough, Cpi caeca po oop DaileaD,-*H. 2. 16. 
Caocao oailem nop oaileao.— X. Gahhala, 

*^ Noi coicaic pcaba poja, ba pi oal coja a cuile.— ^oo^fc qf GUndalough, All the other copies agree with 
the text as given above. In the Glosses on this poem, preserved in H. 3. 18, pp. 467 and 533, the word pcaba is 
explained by the modem word poijcec, a vessel, and the above quatrain quoted as an example, thus : 
Cpi pcaba 00 jac pij oola cuile, Sec ba copmojal jlan mac, ba hop, ba hapsao uile — p. 467. 
Cpi coeca pcaba coja 00 jac oaiiii, cola cuile pec ba capmojal^lon mac, ba hop, ba hap- 
^ac Ulle. — p. 533. -ScaBa is also explained in Connac's Glossary by the word lepcop, a vessel. 

^ All the other copies agree very nearly with the text, except the Book of Glendalough, in which this quatrain runs 
thus : 6a h6n oo'n mal ba mou, Qp cac lou ba lia, Upi mile ba naipmec, TTlac Qipc eipneo cac 
01a. 

« This Une is explained by Michael OTlery thus : Cumjoip .1, DO conjbaioip nO opQIDip : "cumjDip 
oli^eao nalla ,1. do conjbaioip olijeao a Sipeannaib." 
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Ocup ni baop ci ao bepa** 
Co n-aop cena cec oana.*^ 
Cuipmim celiac na colaiB 
Cije Cempac do oinibh ;** 
Ip e po an aipiom p^P^*" 
Caoca op mile do mhilibh.*^ 
Dia m-boi Copmac a Cemaip 
Q po blao uop jac pojein ;*7 
Rij airmen mac CCipc Qinpip*^ 
Hip cm do oaoinib Domain,* 
Copmac CO caime cpocha, — 
6a poca connbalc plara^ — 
IS^mp o Bchcaij, imjiV^ 
mac DO injin Uilccaicheee.^ 
O boi Solam ppi pipioo, 
pep jac cinic do comol,^ 
Cein buD com maic ppi Copmac,^ 
CC De, in copmolc an Domain ?^ 



And what they said was not folly 

With the professors of each art. 

I enumerate the household of the hosts 

Of the house of Temur of tribes ; 

This is the true enumeration, 

Fifty above a thousand of heroes* 

When Cormac was at Temur 

His great fame was over every select one ; 

A king like the son of Art Ainfir 

There came not of the men of the world. 

Cormac of the fair form — 

A pillar of a mighty king — 

He was born of Echtghe, the fair, 

He was son of the daughter of Uilcaiche. 

Since Solomon was inquiring, 

A man who united each tribe. 

An offspring as good as Cormac^ 

O God, has the world consumed ? 



*^ Ocup ni baip ceo ao bepa.— H. 2. 16. Ocup ni baep cia ac bepa.— z. Gabhala, 

^ The last word in this line is defaced in H. 3. 3, but is supplied from the other copies. In the Book of Glenda- 
lough the quatrain is given thus : Ceno Dponj pileD po pipDci, SaijDip olijCD a n-Dala, Ip oepb ni 
baep ci ac bepa, Cenap chena cac oana. 

^ In the Gloss on this quatrain, preserved in H. 3, 18, pp. 467 and 533, OiniB is explained by aipem* For 
Dinibh, H. 2. 16, has oainib, and the L. Gabhala oaOinib. 

*^ ]p e peo an c-aipeam pipi.—H. 2. 16. CCp 6 po an c-aipem pipe.— X. Gabhala, 

* This quatrain is given thus in the Book of Glendalough : Cuipmem celiac 1 n-oalaib, Caije Cempac 
6 Dinib, Ipp hi peo an apim pipe, Cpica mile oe milib. 

^Qp po blac uap cac \^o'^a\\.^Book of Glendahugh, CC po blac uap jac pojain,— z. ^a/Zywo/. 
Q po blao op jac pojam.— H. 2. 16. Q po blao op jac pojam.— Z. Gabhala. 

*® "Rij crojein mac Qipc Qenpip.— Z. Ballymou 

^ Ni ppic oe Doinib Domain. — Book of Glendalough. Nip cm Dainib Domuin.— Z. Ballymot^ 

60 6a pocha ponobalc placa, — Book of Glendalough. 6a pora ponnbalc. — 

^* 5^"*^'r o Cchtxiij im^iL—^ooft of Glendalough. 5*^naip o Caichcjje pmnjil,— Z. Gabhala. 

^ Uilcacha.— jBoo* of Glendalough. 

^ F^PP each ciniUD ppi comul. — Booi of Glendalough. pep cech cmn do chomal.— i. Gabhala. 

^ 5^^" ^*^^ cumma ppi Copmac. — Book of Glendalough. The word Cein in the text is evidently an error 
of the transcriber for jein, as appears from the more ancient MS., the Book of Glendalough. 

^ Q oe m copmalc Doman.— -BooA of Glendalough. d t)he an rcopmalc an Domain.— X. Gabhala. 
The two last quatrains of this poem are wanting in the Book of Ballymote, and in H. 2. 16. 
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It would be absurd to receive as a historical evidence, a bardic poem which 
only pretends to record the floating tradltipns of circumstances more than six 
hundred years anterior to the period of its composition ; neither should a docu- 
ment of such undoubted antiquity be wholly rejected as a poetic fable, without 
some inquiry as to the possibility of its having at least a groundwork of truth — 
and particularly if in those statements respecting the size, &c., of the buildings, 
which the existing ruins enable the investigator to test, they should not be found 
wanting in veracity. Now it is remarkable that the only disagreement between 
the measurements of this building, as given in the poem, and in the present re- 
mains, is that the latter are actually more than twice the length stated, namely, 
near eight hundred feet ; for respecting its alleged height there is nothing to 
awaken scepticism ; and even the apparent disagreement just noticed may be 
explained by a plausible if not natural conjecture. Those measurements may 
be true as applied to the Hall, or Place of Assembly, while the remaining space 
on each side might have been occupied by apartments of lesser importance; and, 
indeed, the triple names applied by the poet to this building seem to require 
such a subdivision, for the Hall of Assembly could scarcely be called with 
propriety the House of the Women, nor the House of the Fians, or common 
soldiers. At all events the disagreement, such as it is, does not tend to stamp 
the poem with the character of exaggeration ; and its statement of the number 
of persons, which this " great house of a thousand soldiers" was capable of 
accommodating, is well supported by the cautious remark of the prose account, 
that it would seem true, for, that as many men would fit in it as would form 
the choice part, that is, the chiefs, of the men of Ireland. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to avoid considering as a poetic fiction the statement of the number of 
one hundred and fifty resting or sleeping apartments, with fifty soldiers in each — 
or in all seven thousand five hundred — which sleeping places are stated to have 
been about or around the house ; yet it is evident that considerable accom- 
modation must have been necessary for the military attendants of the provincial 
and other princes who came to the assembly ; and it may not perhaps be puerile 
to remark, that a very ample space on each side of the Hall, and in which such 
apartments may be supposed to have existed, was unoccupied with any monu- 
mental remains at the time when the descriptive accounts were written. Such 
apartments were evidently of timber, and therefore no vestiges would be found 
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in succeeding ages. The statement respecting the hundred and fifty drinking 
vessels of carbuncle, gold, and silver, and the seven brazen lamps, or candelabra^ 
will be received with still greater incredulity. Yet even this statement will not 
be regarded as wholly fabulous by those who have seen the magnificent gold 
ornaments, now in the possession of the Academy, which were found within a 
few yards of this very spot, or the brazen vessels of more exquisite workman- 
ship, and probably of higher antiquity, often found in Ireland, and of which 
there is a beautiful specimen in the Belfast Museum. Golden vessels have been 
frequently found in Ireland ; and a passage in the Annotations of Tirechan, in 
the Book of Armagh, fol. 17, &, h affords an interesting evidence of their 
existence anterior to the introduction of Christianity. In adducing this passage 
it will be proper to state, that it has been copied (as indeed all the extracts 
hitherto given from that most valuable work have been) from the original MS., 
which has been most kindly placed in the hands of the writer by its proprietor, 
the Rev. Francis Brownlow. The passage runs as follows : — 

Dippoyjel* Cummen ocup 5perhcm Cummin and Brethan purchased Ochter n^A* 

Ocheep n-Qchio co n-a peilb, irep p 10 ocup chid with its appurtenances, both wood and plain, 

moj ocup lenu, co n-a lliup ocup a Hub- and meadow, with its fort and its garden. Half of 

^opc. O^ilep Din ou Chummin lech in this wood, and house, and dun^ was mortmain to 

Doppi po, in 001m, m Duiniu, con piccaccqi a Cummin, for which they paid [from] their treasure, 

peuic ppie .1. iii. unjai apjaic, ocup cpcmn viz. three ounces of silver, and a bar of silver, and 

apjic, ocup muince, iiu n-unjae co n-opoch a collar, three ounces of the base gold of the old 

oip pen-mepib penaipocib, lojf leich un- dishes of seniors, the equivalent of half an ounce 

jae Di muccib, ocup I05 leich ungae oi in hogs, and the equivalent of half an ounce in 

chaipib. sheep. 

As to the cups of carbuncle, if the account be taken literally, it must of course 
be set down as romance ; but the word capmojal, derived apparently from the 
Latin, is applied loosely by the ancient Irish to any shining stone of a red 
colour, such as the garnet, a production of the country; and the authentic annals 
record many gifts from Irish princes to the monasteries at an early period, of 
cups adorned with gems. 

* Oippo^el, be purchased, is found in many Irish deeds and charters, variously written ouppo^el, Do 
poi^el, Doppojel, DO puai^el, and even 00 puaoaiU. It is explained in O'Clery's Glossary by the modern 
words ceanac, no do ceanai^, i. e. a purchase, or he purchased. 

t toj, now written luac^ occurs frequently in the charters in the Book of Kells, in the sense of price, value, Sec. 

252 
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In connexion with the ancient history of the Te<ich Mtodhchuarta^ there 
exists another ancient poem, which, from the curious and valuable illustration 
which it affords of the state of society in Ireland at a very remote period, should 
on no account be omitted in this memoir. Of this poem two copies are pre- 
served in ancient vellum MSS., in the College Library ; one, in the Book of 
Glendalough — a MS. compilation of the twelfth century, H. 2, 18 ; the other 
in the Leabhar Buidhe^ or Yellow Book, of the Mac Firbises of Lecan, H. 2. 16. - 
In both these MSS. the poem is illustrated by a ground-plan of the principal com- 
partments of the house, with the names of the several ranks, professions, and 
trades, which were privileged to sit in them, and the order in which they were loca- 
ted — with the names of the different portions of the meat to which each was en- 
titled. And, as the copies of this curious ground-plan are slightly dissimilar, 
and of different ages, fac-similes are given of both. Of the liame or age 
of the writer of the poem no record remains, but that its antiquity is higher than 
that of any of the documents already given, and possibly anterior even to the 
desertion of Tara, will not be doubted by any person conversant with the 
Irish language ; and indeed the obscurity of the language is so great, from the 
obsoleteness of the words, that the translation of it has been attended with the 
greatest labour and difficulty, and in several instances it has been impossible to 
determine with certainty the meaning of the names of the things described. An 
attempt to illustrate this singular remain was made by the late General Vallancey, — 
with what success may be judged from the translation here given. To the poem is 
prefixed a prose preface, giving descriptions of the House of Laoghaire, the House 
of Cormac, and the Teach Miodhchuarta^ or Banqueting-Hall ; and the accuracy 
of these descriptions is sustained by the existing remains of the monuments, 
nor indeed is there, either in the prose or verse, anything inconsistent with 
probability. It may, perhaps, be objected that no accurate accounts of this 
kind could have been preserved from so early a period as that anterior to the 
desertion of Tara, but that the use of letters was prevalent in Ireland very near, 
if not at, the time to which these descriptions refer, has been shewn in the 
earlier portions of this memoir; and from the poem of Cuan O'Lochain it 
appears that the customs observed at Tara were continued by the Irish kings in 

his own time. 

<' There exist still people like them, 

With kings and with princes.'* 
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And thus, even should its antiquity be questioned, this poem should still be 
received as an authentic illustration of the customs of the Irish in remote times* 

SuiDiujao Ciji niiDchuapca. Nf cac pi The situation of Teach Midhchuarta, Each 

lap z:a} i n-oiu cmiail bae la Conn Cec-ca- king who has it at this day does as was done in the 

each, ocuf cech n-CTipc, ocup Copmaic, ocup time of Conn of the Hundred Battles, and [when 

Caipppi6iphecaip, ocupcechCachaipmdip, it was] the house of Art, and of Cormac, and of 

ocup cech JQC pij po pallna i Cempaij co Cairbre Liffeachair, and the house of Cathair Mor, 

Hiall Naicclech,* oppulaeo po ?::pi, ocup po and the house of every king who ruled in Temur to 

jiall h-6piu' DO po qii. Somlaio bae cech Niall of the Nine Hostages, who made a visitation 

^aejaipetnicNeill, lapcein, ipeopopiachc thrice, and to whom Ireland rendered hostages 

cpian C151 Copmaic/ ccc, cpaijeo hi caij thrice. The house of Laoghaire, the son of Niall, 

^aejaipe; /.imDai5ann;/.pep injacimoai^; [erected] long afterwards, was one-third of the 

/. aipel eippib ; a^jp. pep m ^ac aipiul. liiL extent of the House of Cormac. Three hundred 

cubacacheallac;ocup*>.cubacapoipDl^p; feet in the House of Laoghaire ; fifty imdas^ m 

ocup arjr^p. cubaca aipDOi puap.^ F*i. cpeoui' it ; fifty men in each imda; fifty airels out from 

* In an imperfect copy of this document in the same MS. — col. 810 — from which the text is here copied, — H. 2. 16, 
col. 244, — this passage is better given thus : Suijioeo Chljl ITllDchuapca ac cach pij lop DOa I n-DlU 
amail po bui icopac. Ceach Cuino Cec-chacaicb, ocup ceach Qipc Oenpip, mic Cuino Cec- 
chacaij, ocup reach Copmaic, mic Cfipc, ocup reach Caipbpi Cipeachaip, ocup ceach each 
pij5, po bui 1 Cempaich co Niall Noi-jiallach. a\\ oplaepeao cu po cpi, ocup po jiall 
h-6ipiu DO cu po cpi. 

* Cech cac pi j pa boi i Cemaip co Niall Noi-jiallac.— BooAr of Glendalough. 

^ Vallancey has printed this word hiu, having mistaken the contraction for h-GplU, Ireland ; but in H. 2. 16, the 
word is written in full, which puts the true meaning beyond dispute. Vallancey has translated the passage in the fol- 
lowing ridiculous manner, which is severely censured by Dr. Campbell, in his Strictures on the History of Ireland : 
" The palace of Tamar was formerly the seat of Conn of the hundred battles ; it was the seat of Art and of Cairbre 
Liffeachar, and of Cathar Mor, and of every king, who ruled in Tamar, to the time of Niall of the nine towersy formed or 
constructed on three, for he had vowed to huild\three towers." — Collect, vol. iii. p. 514. 

* In H. 2. 16, col. 810, this passage is given differently : TTIao puiDljeo chljl Cempach la Copmac, ba 
mo pom anna each, /or, c. cpaijeo ip ino pair pe lino Chopmaic ; viL c. cpaijeo a chech peipin. 
i. e. If [we treat of] the situation of the house of Temur in the time of Cormac, it was larger than all. There were 
nine hundred feet in the Rath in the time of Cormac, seven hundred feet in his own house. 

* This word is now used in the north of Ireland to signify a couch, or bed, and in a Gloss on the poem of Kineth 
O'Hartigan, above given, the word aipel is explained by it; but it appears from the ground-plan in the Book of Glen- 
dalough, and H. 2. 16, that the imdas were the apartments in which the different ranks sat at the banquet. 

6 Better thus in H. 2. 16, coL 810 : Ocup cpicha cubac a apoae in ciji. And thirty cubits the height ot 
the house. 

' Sechc cpeouma immon cech, ocup OCC n-OOpuip popp in pair. i. e. Seven tre-damas around the 
house, and eight doors on the Rath. — Book of Glendalough, This passage is given differently in the copy preserved in 
H, 2. 16, col. 810 : via. cpeouma imonn pac, ocup viii. n-ooippi popaib ; cpi I. comao cimceall 
popp in pluaj [**] caplac nopoa ano ; ocup I. leapcap pinopuine, ocup I. pirel n-opoa popp 
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iniTnon paich ; ocup tdu n^ooippi poppaib ; them ; twenty men in each air^L Four cubits 
1U. comol'na ^imcboll popp in rpluoj; L [the extent of) the fire-place; and nine cubits 
copnn clapocb n-opoa; /. leapcap pinnpumi [that of) the Jbirdlea^ and thirty cubits its height 
ppipinpijpaiopeppin ; c, n-oolmnaDabaij; upwards (perpendicularly). Seven fret/m (triple 
V. cubae a chainoelbpai ; vii. ooippiaipeua mounds) around the Rath ; and seven doors on 
pup ; vti, panaipe ; ocup vii, n-oailemairi them ; one hundred and fifty comoU around 
pup. In chcqipaic popaijchaij immo rhenio it [and] the company ; fifty grooved golden 
po chuaipc. In opuioe ocup m opuirb a cum corns (horns) ; fifty vessels of Jinnruini^ with 
inac, ocup in chlepamnaij ocup ino aippici^j the nobles themselves ; one hundred drinkings in 
nama ip in C15 pm. In c-pluaij olchena the vat ;^° five cubits in theS candelabra ;" seven 
ip mo popcaiji mon reach, oia necbcaip, icip doorkeepers ; seven distributors ; and seven cup- 
in oa mup, ace m ct do jaipci o taejaipi do bearers in attendance. The chariot-drivers about 
cum an C151 pm, &c. the fire around. The druid and the druith in 

the same place, and the mimics and the min- 
strels only in this house. The people in general 
were in the forthdigh}* around the house, on the 
outside, between the two mursy but the person 
that was called into the house by Laoghaire, Sec. 
Suijiugao C15 Cempach la Copmac," pia The situation of the House of Temur with 

in aipiDij .1. in oabach ; v, cubaio in camoelbpae ; vii, n-ooppaipe, ocup vii, panoaipe ; na 
hapaiD m chappaic popbai imon rem imacuaipo ; in opuir acu moo aipbice ino pij ; ni con- 
pcuipeao nach aei o alaile pop lap in C151 oib. Rijoamna ip in cij ; m c-pluaij olcbeana 
imon ceacb oia neaccaip. i. e. Eight treduma around the Rath, and eight doors on them; three times fifty 
|^» * • • • «^ and fifty vessels ofFindruinet and fifty golden cups on the airedig, i. e. the vat Five cuhits in the 
candelabra ; seven door-keepers, and seven distributors ; the drivers of the principal chariot about the fire around. The 
Druid at the inad airbithe of the king ; none of them separated from the other in the middle of the house. The nobles 
were within the house ; and the rest of the h(at (i. e. the people in general) around the house outside. 

^ This word is not explained in Irish dictionaries, and it is omitted altogether in Vallancey's printed copy, though 
he published that copy from this very MS. In H. 2. 16, coL 810, poplepp. The word occurs in the Book ofLismore 
in such a manner as that its meaning can be inferred. Thus, in describing a palace in the East : '' Hi paibi pop- 
lep popa peo nac le h-6p do hiacca." There was not bl forks throughout which was not closed with gold. 

^ The word ^nnruin^, or, as it is most generally written, finndruinne, is not explained in any dictionary ; but it 
occurs very frequently in Irish romances, and appears to be the name of a whitish metal, perhaps pewter. 

»<> The word Dahhach, a vat, is explained in Cormac*s Glossary as signifying the two-handed vessel. 

^^ This word is evidently borrowed from the Latin, and means a chandelier, or large candlestick. 

*^ Forthaigh is the plural offorradh, a seat, bench, &c. 

" This is given differently in the Book of Glendalough, thus : TTlao pUlDljUD C151 Cempac la Copmac, 
ba moo pon; ,1. pecc cec cpaijeo acec pam ; noi n-oui immon rec pain; rpi coicaic imoaio ip 
in caij, ocup cpi coicaic pep m cac imoai ; ocup rpi coicaic aipel epib, ocup coica cac aipel, 
L e. If [treating of] it, the situation of the House of Temur with Cormac (i. e. as Cormac had it), it was larger [than at any 
other period] ; seven hundred feet in his house ; nine circumvallations around that house ; three times fifty seats in the 
house, and three times fifty men in each seat ; three times fifty airels out from them» and fifty men in each airel. 
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funn, ba pain fon; wr. [cec] q>ai3e6 a cech ; 
wi.n-DUi ino pach immon cech;^. imoai^ann; 
IU» cnpeol eppib ; Ix. pep in Jac aipeal ; ix, 
cubac a ceallac ; qii tor. cubac a j>oipolep ; 
III, copn com no ol ; ^r. cubac [* ♦ *] xii* 
Dopup. TTlili no o chpoo Copmac cac laei/* 
cen mo cha aep oana ocup pinnola, oi op 
ocup opjuc, ocup caippeiu, ocup eochu, 
ocup eppeoa mpm. 



Suijiujao Uiji nimchuapca inpo, j. oa 
imoa Dec inpo hi ceaccap a oa leichi ; ocup 
rpiap in jac imoaei ; ocup vu pip oec hi 
ceccap a oa aipicep ; ocup ochcup oi pan- 
naipib ; ocup peaccaipeiB, ocupoailemnaib, 
in lapcup m ciji ; ocup oiap hi ceccap a oa 
imoai ip in oopup. C, pep huile m pin. t)a 
bae, ocup oa chmne, ocup oa muicc> a ppamn 
pumn: coecac pop cechcop m oa bo, ocup na 
oamucc, ocup na oa chmne ; lech do leach 
ocup lech illeich n-aili. 6puiDen THiDcuapca 
ainm in ciji pin. 

SuiDiujoD Cigi TDiDchuapca 



TDichiD Dun a pao ; 



Cormac, [which had existed] before this/* was 
different; nine [hundred] feet in the [extent of 
the] houses seven circumvallations around the 
house ; one hundred and fifty imdcis in it ; one 
hundred and fifty aireh out from them; sixty 
men in each air el; nine cubits in the fire*place; 
three times nine cubits in the foirdles^ one hun- 
dred and fifty drinking cups; fifteen cubits [* * *] 
twelve doors. Cormac gave presents to one 
thousand persons each day, besides poets and mu- 
sicians, in gold and silver, and chariots, and horses, 
and garments. 

The situation oiTeach Midhchuarta here, viz.; 
twelve seats in each of its two sides ; and three 
men in each seat ; and sixteen men in each of its 
two airithers; and eight distributors; and law- 
givers, and cupbearers, in the back part^^ of the 
house ; and two in each of the two seats at the 
door. One hundred men the entire.^' Two cows, 
and two tinnes, and two pigs, was thjs quantity for 
dinner : Mty for each of the two cows and, of the 
two pigs, and of the two tinnes ; half to one half 
and half to the other half. Bruiden Midhchuarta 
[was] the name of this house. 

The situation of Teach Midhchuarta 
Time for us to describe ; 



" That is, which had existed before the House of Laoghaire last described. 

'^ This passage is given differently in the Book of Glendalough, thus : Ceopa mill cec loi nO epneo Cop- 
mqc, cen moca aep oana ocup pinoeli, ocup cac oen do paijeo in pij, i. e. Three thousand every 
day King Cormac used to give presents to, besides poets and musicians, and every other person who came to visit the 
king. The verb eipneoD is translated largiri in Cormac*s Glossary, under the word CUmlaccaio, and by Colgan 
in Trias Tkaum.t p. 515. In the copy in the Book of Glendalough the description of the House of Cormac is given 
before the House of Laoghaire, which is the correct arrangement of the description. 

*<5 The iarthur of the house means that end of it opposite the door, 

»7 24 X 3 = 72, + (16 X 2) = 104, 4-8 + 4 = 116, the true calculation. In the ground-plan ot Teach Miodh- 
chuarta the house is shewn as divided into five divisions, v^hich are again subdivided into several others. Each of the 
two divisions extending along the side walls is shewn as subdivided into twelve imdasy which here means seats ; each of 
the two divisions adjoining them into eight ; and the central division is represented as containing three fires at equal 
distances, a vat, a chandelier, and an erlarcaich, besides two compartments on each side of the door, and three in the 
other extremity of the house opposite the door, occupied by the distributors, cupbearers, and reachtaires. 
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Cia h-apiy cia h-aifimech^s 

Ip choip Di each 5pa6, 

Cechpamcbu Ciji TTIiochuapctt 

6io pi pij oniop ;^^ 

Ceopa cerhpamain aili 

Saip CO Dopup Dian.** 

Canam, ailem, aipnevoem 

Inoa not) bi ooep,** 

Cia haja, lop na oli^uo, 

t)o beip DO each oen. 

QpaiD, If moep poep f ona, 

Q n-iapchup in C151 ; 

Na eutno ooib, ni olt^eo oona,-* 

CIp belaib na n-ili ; 

Inoem cpuici co ceolaib,** 

l)o napcnai pejann, 

Co muc [pop mum] in aineplam, 

Ip euibpenn epoll.*'' 

Ollam bpicheman, co m-buoiD, 

Qipe poipjill, ptp, 

l)o bepap lonchpocaic ooib, 

t>unachip cic pnim.*® 

€ui licrpi, ip pi puipech, 

Ippeim eopmail choip,*^ 

t)le5aic achbach, maechjlan mm^ 



What lawful share, what distinction 

Is due to each degree. 

The fourth part of Teach Midhchuarta 

Is to the back** of the king ; 

The other three quarters 

Eastwards (frontwards) to the door. 

Let us sing, extol, relate 

The place which is not ignoble. 

What share, according to law, 

It gives to each person. 

A charioteer, and free affluent steward, 

In the back of the house ; 

The cuinn^ to them, not a bad law. 

Before the many ; 

The harpers with music. 

With whom the segan^ are ranked, 

Have a hog's shoulder in readiness, 

Which is a distinguished share. 

The ollave-brehon, with power. 

The aireforgaill 'tis true, 

To them a lonchrochait is given, 

From which no sadness proceeds. 

A sttoi of literature, and a royal chief, 

In a just similar rank, 

Are entitled to the soft, clean^ smooth entrails^ 



*^ Cacb aja, cac cnpenac,— Boot of Glendalough. 

*^ 61D ppi pij aniap. — Book 0/ Glendalough, 

^ That is, the king sits in the house with his face turned to the principal door, having the one-foorth of the extent 
of the house behind his hack. 

•^ Ceopa cerhpamrha aile. — Book of GletidalougK 

*• Innap nao bi oaep* — Book of Glendalough, 

^ " Cunn, the body, trunk or chest." — Peter ConneWs MS, Dictionary. 

** Cunno ooib ni ©11560 x>orka,-^Book of Glendalough, 

** InnioeiYi cpuicc co ceolaib. — Book of Glendalough, 
'' ^ Seruim, huntsmen. This word is explained in the Glossaries of Cormac and O'Clery, as hunter of wild deer. 
« Sea^uinio .1. peap jomeap no ihapbap piooac.— O'Cfery, 

*'' Co muc popmum in aeneplam, ip cuibpeno n-exioll,— Book of Glendalough, 

« Ollaih bpeicheman co in-buaio, Qipe popjjaiU p»p, t>o bep loncpuacaic ooib, t>u nac 
CiC pin. — Book of Glendalough, 

^ Ip peim copmail coip,— Boo* of Glendalough, 
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Ip ppmi-chpocaic ooib.^ 

[Do bep] Da ollamain pileV* 

Ip oo aipe aipD, 

6cqiac maich mtn, micm noo bopb, 

Noco labpa laiDc.'* 

6piu^ ocup aipe cuippi, 

Con bilup a papach, 

Do bepctp Doib, nt pao n-fppel, 

Capac Dia papao." 

Do olio main pencaoa, 

Cippi aipm hi puiD, 

toopc DO Dia chupjopUD, 

Du hi ponncop cluich.** 

Soep, ip aipich echca, 

C6in a cechca lib, 

Do beprap Doib muc popmuin, 

Ce^no maip no olij.^ 

Dpuiy ocup aipe oeppa, 

Dechenj noo bi ooep, 

Diblfnaib oleajaic ol, 

Gblaic colpcha coem.^ 



And to a print'chrockait.^^ 

[Is given] to the ollave-poet, 

And to the aire curdy 

A good smooth larac^ honor not rude, 

It is no false saying. 

The hrivigu and aire ttUsHy 

With extensive pastures, 

To them is given, no low saying, 

A ktrac to satisfy them. 

To the oUave-historian, 

Wherever he sits, 

[Is given] a larac to comfort him, 

Where fame is distributed. 

An artificer, and airick echtOy 

Fair their due ye will deem, 

To them is given a pig's shoulder,^ 

A long time it has been established. 

A druid, and aire dessoy 

Two who are not ignoble, 

Both are entitled to drink, 

They eat a fair colptha^* 



^ Ip ppim-cpuacaic x>6ib,^Book rf Glenddkmgh, 

^* Cpuachaic, or cpochaic, means a steak, 

3* Do bep DO pilio ollomna. — Book 0/ Gkndalough. 

^ Ccrpac is in modern MSS. written lap^. It is thus explained by Peter Connell : << Cop^, the leg and thigh, 
or leg or thigh ; lon-lap^, the hip and thigh." It is translated Jurca by Colgan in Trias J*haum,, p. 173, note 21 ; 
and thus in a MS. in Trinity College, H. 1. 13, p. 360, line 15 : " Caapj .1. jabul, ut ett OC Da laccpj .1. oa 
jabaU' 

^ 6oap5 mair, mm, miao nao bopb, Hao cono labpa lao^.-^Bock of Gkndahugh. 

^ 6piu3a ocup aipe oepa, Ca ilap * ♦ ♦. Do bep ooib, nt pao ipel, lociP53 oia papab. — 
Book 0/ Glendahugh. 

^ This Une is omitted in the Book of Glendalough. 

^ THuc popmuin, as a compound phrase, is not explained in any Irish Dictionary, but, as popmna is explained 
the shoulder, shoulder-blade, it seems obviously to mean a pig's shoulder. 

« Saip ocup aipe ecca, Conai recra lib, Do bep ooib muc popmuin, Conoomaip no dIij. — 

Book qf Glendalough, 

« Diblmaib ebaic ol, Dlejaic colpa catm. ^Book of Glendalough, The meaning is different from that 
given in the text : " Both refuse to drink, They are entitled to a fair colptha," 

*o Colpca, the calf of the leg : " calpaOG, i. e. calpoda, i. e. 6ofiiw peip vel pedet^'^Cormac's Glossary, 

VOL. XVIII. 2 c 
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Copnaipe, ocup cuchchaipe/^ 
Cuipem map coppatp; 
TTliD inip, ni moo ^aechmop^ 
Ppi ool no oaipaiL** 
Cllcipe, ocup patrbbut^iy 
Patch pir^ip, huap bpui^, 
t)o bmp mil^iran^ ppia coil, 
Bi an h-ecal cippi chufn.** 
Caipemain, ip copndipe, 
Co mufnrepop cboip. 
Hi bee in mip, monup n-opemun, 
Pemup n-imoa ooib.^ 
t)oppaipe, opuich loelina aie, 
Cecbepn oipcip opuic, 
t>e^ma a notippocpa co holl^ 
Oponn a cuibpenn cuic** 
Cutplennm^ peil, pichoeallai^ 
In auppaioin aiprbaip^ 
!p colpcba coip ciocjXeip, 



The trumpeter^ and cook,^* 

Let us place in their order ; 

Cheering mead, hot a flatulent kind, 

To drink is given them. 

The house-builder^ and rath-builder. 

The raith'^heirf above the brtngh^ 

To them is given a milgitany** by consent^ 

'Tis their share every time. 

Shoemaker and turner, 

With proper friendship^ 

Not small the share> fierce work> 

The fat [part of the] shoulder^ for them. 

The door-keeper> the noisy humorous fool, 

The fierce active kerne. 

Their duty is to call aloud> 

The chine is their share. 

Good pipers, chess-players. 

In the eastern aurraidint^ 

A proper co^^Aa is given for their skUl, 



*^ Copnaipe ocup cuch^pe.— Booit cf GUndaiaugh, 

^^ Cuccaip, a kitchen : cuchchaipe, a cook. 

** Ppl ol no oa a'X^—Book of Glendalough. 

** This word is explained in Connac's Glossary thus : '* rHiljecan J, mol-cuicen .1. cuic ITIuil, Doppooa 
Uempac : TTlol didtur a ainmpioe 005 on muil po pepcn^ popp na oomib .1. a raoc ap, caoc 
mo : inde dicUur TDolac," It is also explained in a Glossary in H. 3. 18 : " TTIilyeDan .1. mol-cuiran .1. 
cuic moil, op ip 6 dl^e 00 bepra OO.** i. e. Milgedan, i. e. Mol-cuittm, i. e. the share of Moi [the door-keeper 
of Temur], for It was the lawful share given him. 

** Qelcaipe ocup pacbuiji, Ip paiopiap nac chan, t)o bep mil^ecan ppia coil, n^ ecal cip 
can.^Book of Gleudalaugh, 

^ Coipemoin maipp mupiji) Co rouncepap coip, Hi bee, roin, ni mop n-oemonj Remop n- 
imoa 001b. — Book of Glendalough. 

*'' Imoo, see p. 149, where this is expressed by ichcop pemop in c-pltnnem. Teige 0*Rody, in his Gloss on 
the inauguration Ode of Brian na Murtha CyRourke, explains imoa by the modem word plinnecm, a shoulder. It 
is also so explained by Michael O'Clery, and thus used in Connac's Glossary in voce oeac : << Claioeih pon 6 ra 
mo na Icniiie co pice m ale pil icip m imoa acap in maecon/* i. e. From the extremity of the hand to 
the joint between the imdka and the maethan is called the cUddhemfu 

^ Dle^ic auppocpa co ol, t)ponD 01a caema cuic— 5ao* of GknddkugK 

^ The atridiM are the two divinons of the house on each side of the centre. Each of the airidint contained eight 
imdat, or seats, in each of which two persons sat at dinner. 
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Doib pop a meif cuipclnp.*** 

Scolaiji, ocup oeojbaipe, 

Debpao cachup bpij; 

^epp-cpoicce ooib ip cuic buan, 

po ylun puao ip pij. 

Paio ceapoa, ocup humaioio, 

Immuppaioi each, 

t)o beip cpochaic meD6m ooib, 

Hi oepoil m jjpob. 

^obainn, leji, luax> cen aip, 

CXipece nao bi paeb, 

Klopp CO bpaich op conaiee, 

Cl\i ooppeice moel. 

TTliD DO chuachaib, ip luamnaib 

Cuaice oap muip n^lon, 

TTIil^icain ooib, oijpap moo, 

pop meip po Dup cap. 

Saep chappaic, ip cpeocoipe, 

Cenjaic pip ppia n-odn, 

Dlejoic cam-chnaim piao jac pij, 

Ip oijpaip in oail. 

Cleppamnaij, pceo puippeoipe, 

Soinmech a n-jpao n-jloip, 

Hipp coimcij aja bao pepp, 

Do bep colpca ooib.** 

Cuic cainn, ocup bpaijipe. 

Hi leccap hi paill, 

'Remuip n-imoa ooib co ypmn, 

Hi oimoa ppi painn.** 



Is put for them on their dish. 

The scolaighiy and the cupbearer^ 

Receive what props their strength ; 

A less'chroichte is their constant share. 

Under the knee of the iuadh and the king. 

The raidk cewdoy and the braxiery 

As all assert, 

A middle crochait is given to them* 

Not small the dignity. 

Smiths, physicians, — mention without satire— 

A party who are not foolish, 

A custom to be for ever in existence, 

To them is given a motl. 

Mead to the tuatha^\ and the mariners 

Who sail over the clear sea, 

A mUgitain for them, constant the custom, 

Upon a dish is put. 

The chariot-maker and the creacoirey 

Abide true to their art, 

Are entitled to a cam^chnamk before each king, 

The custom is constant. 

Jugglers, and buffoons, 

Pleasant their noisy calling 

No better share than theirs, 

A cdptha is given to them. 

The share of the satirist, and bt*aigire, 

Is not neglected, 

The fat of the shoulder to them pleasantly, 

Not unpleasant to be divided. 



** Cuiplennaij peil, piochellai^ 1 n-aipioiu aipchip, Ip colpra coip, cia pipe jleip. Pop a 
meipp CUipchep.— -Boo* of Glendahugh. 

^^ In H. 2. 16y col. 929, the word tuathait is explained as signifying the persons that covered the shields with hides ; 
and in Cuan 0'Lochain*s poem, given above, page 148, they are called sciathaire, i. e. shield-makers. 

'^ The preceding six quatndns are omitted in the Book of Glendalough. 

^ Cuiccoince ip bpaijipe, Hi leicchep i paill, Pemup n-imoa, nuall co jpinn, Hi oimoa 
ppamo. — Book of GkndaUnigk, The hrtUgire or hraigitori, as it is written on the ground-plans to follow, was 
^viously a Buffbon as well as ^ejuirseoire ; and the different nature of their buffoonery is thus explained in the Leabhar 
Bmdke, col. 936 :— " Puippeopai^ .1. DO ntao an puippeopacc ap a m-bealoiB — 6pi5eDoipi .i. oo 
niao in bpuijeoopacc op a conaib." The passage, however, will not bear a translation, but the office of the 
braigUori, as indicated, will be understood from the following line of Dante : 

2c2 
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Ronnaipe, Dailemam oein, 

■Raccaipe p^im poep,** 

In loprop thi^i, pop lap, 

Qp DOfpcn moel.** 

TTIeoam ntmi, nuall cen dtp, 

Rannup do jac aen, 

Gcip oi choem, oiypoip, parh, 

Ocup each bap chloen.*^ 

Cio bee pi cac uan a chuic, 

In oppannaib pic, 

ITIac TTluipe ap n-oailem, op coicc, 

h-ipp he con oopp pic. 

Q mic, mat) cobpa m pleit», 

Pomna molaio luio, 

Cach lap n-aipilliuo htpciy 

ppi pamujuD ppi puirh — ^ 

Ceach TTliDcuapca "Rij Nimi, 

Ni bai cech ba puilliu, 

CCcc col t)e eac oo oanjniu 

Woe a m-bi hi puioiu. 



The distributor, the swift cupbearer, 

The rachtaire of free course^ 

In the back of the bouse, in the middle. 

To them is given a moeL 

The balancer of heaven, boundless wonder^ 

Dbtributes to each person^ 

Both to the mild, faithful, wise. 

And to each unjust person. 

Though each think his share small, 

In the divisions in which it reaches him^ 

The son of Mary is our cupbearer, our cook, 

It is he who gives. 

My son, if the feast was cheerful. 

Which I have praised in my poem> 

All after being arranged inside 

In comfort and pleasure — 

The Teach Midhchuarta of the King of Heaven, 

There is no house more joyful. 

But except those who do the will of God 

None will be in it. 



It remains now to give an explanation of the ground-plans, or tables, illus- 
trating the preceding poem, as given in the two MSS. from which it has been 
copied; and, first, of the more ancient — ^that found in the Book of Glendalough. 
As the matter of these tables has, however, been already to a great extent ex- 



*' EdegU avea del cul/atto trombetta" — ^Inferno, canto 21, line 139. 

It may not perhaps be unworthy of remark, that a manor in England is said to have been formerly held by the tenure of 
a talhu, a n^tus, and a crepitus ventrist enacted in the presence of the king. 

^ This word would signify either a law^ver, or a herdsman, in which latter sense it is thus explained in O'Clery's 
glossary: "TJeaccaipe .1. aooaipe aooaipe aipneije.** ue, a herder of cattle. It is obviously used in this 
sense here. 

** Ponnaipe cein oalemain, "Reccoipe peim paep, In lapcup cije pop Idp/ Qppof perce mael. 
— Book of Glendalmtgh. 

^ TTleDa mine nual caen aip, "Rannaip oo cac oen, 6tnp oi chaem oiypaip p6rh, Ocuf parh 
bap cbaem. — Book of Glendalough, 

^ CiD bee la each uan a cuic, Im a pannaiB pic, TTlac t>e ap n-oailein, apcoic, ipecon oic. 
CI meicc mao cobpa in pleio, Ponma molaio lum, lap na pulluo caicb ipcij, Ppi panpijuo 
puio. — Book of Glendalough. There is evidently some defect in the text of these concluding verses, as appears from a 
comparison of the two copies. The reading in the Book of Glendalough is the more correct, but it is to be regretted that 
the last quatrain of this poem is entirely effaced in that manuscript. 
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PLATE 



# 




c\nnb bo lb 

Cimiceipi 
nicf muiTi 
tKJib. 

6pichlTiiai 

tx>ib 

^it> bcqii 
Ton chpuA 
e^ic t)oib. 

rdriATre itiajD 

b 
OlUin pilCt) 

lo^S tooib 

diipoch fit 

^ITORA nVoc 

loAp^ bo. 

poichnech bb 

Y&Xn 7 bpuib 

7 cSinibb 

colpchd. boib 

^ClcAipe 7 pi 
cpudchdic b- 



Cech. Tnibcn4bA. 



KuiVl)o nit: pplron titc: Allboir uk: cuacaUi 
luT. lAicc cACoa^liiTib ctrnA f(]i Uf nbljuiAt) 

T^ 



RAiiTia 
boib. 



Cl%an 
015 colp 
cTiA b. 

Copn^ 
7 buTini 
p! mibi 

imp ronb 
b 



Rdniv^i 

7 lAl^CAl 

pi . iTiilre 
Cdn bcnb 



Cdipe 
niAiti -^ 

rofc^i 
pfniup 
mmbA 
boib. 



DAl)Jab 



tUleiii 

Ain niti 

boib 




Recede 
Tiiel boib 

f ibceUAi 5 
colpchd b. 

beogbl^e 
l^ cTrpBA 
cbAic boib 

IhnAJbib 
ipchpuA 
chdic b 

dOoTTipl 
boib 

dUAJnAIpl 

niil^CcAn 
b 

CpeccAipi 

CAin CTlAITn 

b. 
biAigCco 
|n pCmup 

TllTTlbA b 

Dpuch pig 
bp^niA b 

t)o^TAiTii 
pis bpon 
riA boib 



^ ClAbAipi 

pftnnTi Til 
bA • b . 



dp Alb cuib 
boib. 

8(j;uTTn iriT 
fO^muT boib 

dipis FS*i^l 
Ion cpuAcliAir 

b- 

-ifluiplg loTl 

cpnACAic b. 

d^\\ii \Xi lo 

APS bb. 

diTii btpA 
loAps bo. 

Cll. CAChXlAl 

bo. 

^fncAib CA 

cTiTiAiTn bo 

d^ipe ediCA 

iTK- ymbi bo 

Catio ca ctiaT b 

ilipi b(^A 7 

bof[' colpcbA 

boib. 
4lcc iTipimb 
7 f ochloc i|i 
clipuAcbAic b. 

Cticlu^Aipi 7 
TinbiTTiip pe 
iiUTji inmbA b. 

"RArlibui^t " 
ob^AiRe mil 
Jit r ATI ^ boib 
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plained in the translation of the poem, it will only be necessary here to resolve 
the contractions in the text, and translate it in the order of the plan — first 
reading the two external columns, and then the two internal in like manner, 
as it appears from the poem that the several ranks of the household were 
arranged in this order. It should, however, be remarked that the texts of both 
these tables — which are evidently copied from different originals— not only 
disagree from each other in several instances, but also from the text of the poem 
itself; and, though these differences may have arisen in part from the careless- 
ness of the transcribers, it is obvious that in some instances they originated in 
attempts to shape the words of the original documents according to their own 
ideas of their meanings, and particularly in the transcript in the Book of Glen- 
dalough, which is much less accurate than that in the Leahhar Buidhe. 

The following are the names in the external division to the left : 

1. TTIapcaij: — cumo ooib. Horsemen :— cwtnc?* for them. 

2. Cpuiceipi; — muc-popniuin Doib. Harpers: — a pig's shoulder for them. 

3. 5pichemain : — lon-cpuacaic ooib. Brehoos : — a lon^chruachaH^ for them. 

4. SuiD liccpi :— lon-chpuacaicDoib. Professors of literature: — a lon-chruachait for 

them. 

5. Uanaipe puao : — lep-cpuacaic oaib. Tanist -professors : — a les-chruachail^ for them. 

6. Ollam f ileo : — loopj ooib. Ollave-poets :^ loa/rg for them. 

7. Qnpocb F'lco : — cam-cnaim ooib. ^nrof^poets :— a crooked bone for them. 

8. 6piu5a cecoc : — loapj do. JBriuga cetoch :♦ — a harg for him. 

9. Qujroppaippi : — poichnech do. Augtarsairsi : — a roichnech for him. 

10. pdoi, ocupDpuiD, ocupcommiliD: — colp- Augurs, and druids, and commilid: — a colptha for 

cha DO lb. them. 

11. Qelcaipe, ocup paip : — cpuachaic Doib. House-builders, and carpenters: — a cruachait for 

them. 

In the external division to the right : 

12. QpaiD : — cumo ooib. Charioteers : — cuind for them. 

* CumD, or cuinri, is the plural of cunn, which is explained copp, the body, in all the Glossaries. 

* Cpuachaic. See note 3, page 208* 

^ f>ep-chpuacbaic, steak of the thigh. 

* The Brughaidh Cetoch, or Ceadach, i.e. the centurion Brughaidh, or, Brughaidh of the hundreds, was so called, ac- 
cording to the Leahhar Buidhe, col. 921, because he was bound by the law to have one hundred slaves, or labourers, and 
one hundred of each kind of cattle and other animals, as cows, horses, pigs, sheep, goats, hounds, cats, hens, geese, 
bees, &c. 
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13. Se^inm :— muc pppmuin ooib. 

14. Qipij popjaill : — ^lon-cpuachaic ooib. 

15. TTIuipi^ : — ^lon-cpuacaic ooib. 

16. Qipe cnpo : — ^loopj d6. 

17. QipiD^ra: — ^loopj d6. 

18. CU :— cam-chnaim oo. 

19. SencoiD :— cam-chnaim o6. 

20. Qipe echra : — muc-Fopmuin do. 

21. Cano : — cam-cnaim do. 

22. Qipi oepa, ocuf DOff : — colpcha ooib. 

23. TTIacc pupmio, ocup pochloc :— ip-chpua- 

chaic DOib. 

24. Cuchcbaipi, ocup iwDimip :— pemup 
n-imDa ooib. 

25. l^achbuije, ocup obpaije : — ^milsecon 

DOlb. 

26. maipi^, ocup cUxoaipi : — ^pemup n-imoa 
ooib. 



Huntsmen :«-« pig^s shoulder for them. 

AiT%gjbrgam:^~9i hn^hruachait for them. 

Muirig ^ — a loU'Chrvachait for them. 

Aire aird: — a lixnrg for him. 

Aire desa ^ — a loat^ for him. 

CH : — a crooked bone for him. 

Historian :^^-a crooked bone for him. 

Aire-echta ."^ — a pig^s shoulder for him. 

Cano : — a crooked bone for him. 

Aire desct^ and doss : — a colptha for them. 

MiKC furmid^ BXLdfocMoc : — an ir-chrufichait for 

them. 
Cooks, and trndtrntr fi — the fat [part of the] shoul- 
der for them. 
Rath-builder, and ohraige /^-a mUgetan for them. 

Mairigwid cladairi : — the fat [part of the] shoul- 
der for them. 



In the internal division to the left : 



27. "Rannaipe : — TTIael ooib. 

28. Cuplennaij : — colpoa ooib. 

29. Scolai^e : — lep-chpuachaic ooib. 

30. ^obainn :.~Tnael ooib. 

31. Cuaraic: — Tnilyecam ooib. 

32. Cappac paep :— cam-chnaim ooib. 
83. Cleppamnaij : — Colpcha ooib. 

34. Copnaipi, ocup bunnipi : — mioi mip Bono 

DOlb. 

35. Rannaipi,^ ocup lapcaipi : — miljecon 

DOlb. 

36. Caipemain, ocup copcaipi :® — ^pemup n- 
imoa DOiB. 



Distributors : — a mctel for them. 

Pipers : — a cdpda for them. 

Scolaige : — a les-chruachait for them. 

Smiths : — a mael for them. 

Shield-makers : — a mUgetan for them. 

Chariot.makers: — a crooked bone for them. 

Jugglers : — a colptha for them. 

Trumpeters, and footmen: — cheering mead abund- 
antly for them. 

Distributors^ and fishermen : — a milgetan for 
them. 

Shoemakers, and toscairi: — the fat [part of the] 
shoulder for them. 



^ This word is written Buirig in the table in the Leabhar Buidhe, and, as it would appear, more correctly. 

^ Midimir is a mistake of the transcriber, as will appear from the other table, and from the poem. 

7 These names are obviously incorrectly copied, as Rannaire is given before. In the table in the Leabhar Buidhe they 
arc more correcUy written Pinnaipe ocup Hapcaipe, which would signify engravers and nose, or ring, makers— the 
word nose meaning a collar, bracelet, or ear-ring — any ring that opened. 

^ These words are written caipemam ocup cophoipe, or shoemakers and turners, in the table in the Leabhar 
Buidhe. 
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PLATE 9. 



i|iapcai5 no (\cv!6 
cy;x\j\ boib 7 moCp 



lb y ciTTipccnaich 



6Tiic>i(Tnai ioTicli 
poicViq Doib 



■Suilid loncpo Cafi. 
7niat> iCf cpo no 
ppimcbpochmc 



Ott fil loapcc 00 
Anpu6 camcnoT 



5piu5u 7 aifi CUT 
p lapacc boib 



4ii5capf ^ Tn p.m . 
Acanaij? camcnaT 



Paicbi 5i&7c6ailco 
Ipcba Doib 



Ailci xh 7 rt ^ ^^^ 
7 pcccTibui^e bip 
CpOCG t)oib 



Copn^i 7 binmpi 
mi6 nmp.btailcCpi 



Tlinmpe 7 napojf^ 
nnl5a3C<in Doib 



Ccnp&ndi 7 ca|ino|e 
pCn>iip mmba .D. 



l^otiTicope 
Ukel t>oib 



Dailfrncu 

\x\dt\ boib 



Ciiiflmnaig 

colpcha boib 



5colai5e Ufp 
cpoicbce Doib 



Ceccpbbci h\p 
cpoicbce boib 



^obamn rn^el .b. 



Cuocbaic mil^ir. 
am boib 



Stfip cappac iml 
51 conn 001b . 



CU^fpamnais colpca 
mtiicce boib 



Camce pemuip 
mm Da boib 



Cene 



Cene 




Ccannel 



"Rfchcoipe 
v(\iX^ Doib 




pibcbeaUai5 
colpcha boib 



Deosbaipe iCp 
cbpoicbt^boib 



lltinnaiDib l»ip cpob 
Oitinmce bip cpob 



^^151 7 Uiamoipe 
V[\ctl boib 



duam^p imlsicaT 
boib. 



Cacoipe ca cntaab 
X colpcha muicci. 



puippeoipe colpca 
mucc boib 



ipoij^icoipe pe 
inuip nnnba Ooib 



neplapcoicTi 



Doppaipe P15 7 
Dpomn 001b 



bopup 



t)pincb P15 bpo 
nn anna boib. 



ApaiD cdcnoaD 
v^^o^ cuinb b- 



^e^uinni irTc 
pa:{muinD- 



^pepSiUlonchp 
oicbche D- 



l?\npil6n cpob 
T?i5an Kp cpo. 
7 pi puipcacb 



Aipe apblo^cD- 
Cb cachnoTb- 



dipecuip cacnaT 
^encha lo^c-D 



Aipe 0^ colpD. 
Dop in f.mtpc 
poip 7 ^15 ^bca 



Pocloc hip cpob- 
laipe oeipa 



Ciichc^7 ccoipe 
mi 6 imp ll^co^n^f^ 



TJochbvgt 7 obla 
ipe milgicafn-D 



Alp (pamfm-Ca 
nu cam en aim 



<ti>uipi5i 7 clopaisi 
pemmp nim^a 



TEACH-MIODCHUARTA from tiie LEABHAR BUIDE LECAiN 
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In the internal division to the right. 

37. I^eccaipe :— -mael Doib« Herdsmen :-«-a mael for them* 

38. F»'c>cellai5 : — colpeha ooib. Chess-players : — ^a colptha for them. 

39. Deo^baipe : — lep^hpuachaic ooib. Drink-bearers : — a les-chruachmi for them* 

40. Umaioio : — ip-chpuachaic ooib. Braziers: — an ir-chruachaU {or them. 

41. ^eao :** — ^mael ooib. Physicians : — a mael for them. 

42. tuamaipi : — milgecon ooib. Mariners : — a fnUgettm for them. 

43. Cpeccaipi : — cam-cnaim ooib. Creccairi : — a crooked bone for them. 

44. dpai^ecopi :— >peiiiup n-imoa ooib. ^ra^e^ort.***the fat [part of the] shoulder for them. 
45 Opuch pf5 :-— opomaniKX ooib. King^s fools : — backs for them. 

46. Ooppaipi ptj: — oponna ooib. King^s door-keepers :— chines for them. 

The following are the names in the central division of the house :— 

47. t)abach. Vat. 

48. Dalemain : — mael ooib. Cup.bearers : — a mael for them. 

49. Coppap. Flame [of the lamp,] 

50. 5ip bpuinnep . Spit. 

51. Daul. Waiter. 

52. 6ep. Tlugh [the piece of meat which the dmU is roast- 

ing-] 

53. Locet, Fhmie [of the fire.] 

An entry written over this ground-plan in the Book of Glendalough^ pre- 
serves the name and pedigree of the builder of Teach Miodhchtuirta. It runs 
thus : — ** NuaDo mac paelcon mic Qllooic mic Chuacaio mic Cairc 
cacorchmo cerna pep lap n-t>epnat) rech n)6p miOcuapODa ap rup in 
h-6pinn." i. e. Nuado, the son of Faelchu, son of AUdoit, son of Tuathaid, son 
of Caitt Catotchenn, was the first man by whom the great house of Mzdkchtiardda 
was first erected in Ireland. 

The references in the second ground-plan are as follows : — 

In the external division to the left. 

1. TTlapcai^no opaiD, ocuf moep: — cuinn Horsemen, or charioteers, and stewards: — 

Doib. cuinn for them. 

2. Cpuicepe, ocup cimponaich :— tnuc-pop- Harpers, and tympanists :— a pig's shoulder for 

mum Doib. them. 

* In the Leabhar Buidhe this word ia more correctly written &ei^, physicians. 
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3. 6picheTnain : — ^lon-chpoichci ooib.* Brehons : — a lon-chroichti^ for them. 

4. 8ui licpi : — lon-cpoichcu Professor of literature : — a lon-chroichti. 

Uanaife' puoo :— lep-cpochaic, no ppim Tanist professor: — a les-chrochait, or prim- 
chpochaic. ckrochaiU 

5. Ollam pileo : — ^loapcc do, Ollave-poet :*— a loarcc for him. 
Qnpu 6 : — cam-cnai m. jinrudh^ — a cropked bone. 

6. 6piU5u,^ ocupaipe cuipi :7 — ^pacc ooib. BriugUy and aire ium:—9, laracc for them. 

7. Qujroppaip : — muc-popmuin. Augtarsair : — a pig's shoulder. 
Q canaipi :— cam-cnaim. His tanist : — a crooked bone. 

8. Pairhi, opuioe, ocup comail :— colpcha Augurs, druids, and comail : — a cclptha for them. 

ooib. 

9. Qilcepi, patp, ocup paip-chupan, House-builder, carpenter, and aaer^churan^ and 
ocup pachbuije : — h-ip-cpocci ooib.® rath-builder: — an ir-crochti for them. 

* It is stated in the Leabhar Buidke, p. 921, — that a Brehon, who knew the three herlas or dialects, i.e. of the 
fenechas, of poetry, and of the leigkenn, or general literature, had the same rank and stipend with the tUrech tuitu 

* Con is explained by O'Neachtain, the hip, and lon-laip^e, the shin and thigh ; but cpo63lC is not ex- 
plained in any Irish dictionary. It appears; however, from the context of many passages in which the word occurs, 
that it means a steak. Con-cpocai6 then means the hip steak; lep-cpocaic^ the thigh steak; ip.cpocac, 
the rump steak ; ppim-cpochai^ the prime steak. 

^ Vallancey deciphers sui Utri and tanaise suad thus — smlitri and/a«aff,and translates them ''Heralds and Tamans/' 
which latter word he afterwards explains in a note as signifying magicians. But gut Utri is used throughout the Irish 
Annals to signify " a man of letters, a teacher of general literature," and tanaise suad, erroneously read tattian by Val- 
lancey, who obviously mistook ran. the contraction for canaipe, for iaman, means that person who was intended to 
succeed the sui Utri in his profession. It is stated in the Leabhar Buidhe, that the sui Utri, otherwise called fear 
leighinn, or professor, or, as Colgan translates it, scholasticus, had the same dignity with the chief of a triocha ced or 
barony. His tanist or intended successor had the same dignity with the airech ard; the oc-«af, otherwise called 
forcedlaidh, i. e. teacher, had the same dignity with the airech firgiU of the lowest rank, and the staraidh, or historio- 
grapher, who was the fourth in rank under the sui Utri, had the same rank with the atrecA ^fe^a. 

* Vallancey explains this professor of the jSfe, but the oUamh-file means the head poet, or chief poet 

* Vallancey leaves this untranslated and unexplained, but its meaning is put beyond dispute in Cormac's Glossary : 
" Qnpur, i. e. nomen secondi gradHs poetarum." 

^ 6piU5U generally written bpujaiD, means a public victualler, a farmer. 

^ Ctipe or aipec is explained in the Glossaries of Cormac and O'Clery, as a general name for every degi^e of the 
nobility in a country : Qinm coicceno each jpdoa placha i cuaic. — Cor.Ghss. It appears from the Brehon 
laws that there were seven degrees of at'recA^ in Ireland, and named, 1, mri dessa; 2, airiechtai,' Z,airi ard; 4, otrt 
tuiH; 5, aire farggaill ; 6, Tanaisi righ ; 7, righ. See H. 3. 18, p. 3. col. 1. In the account of these seven degrees, 
preserved in the Book of Ballymote, fol. 182, the next in rank to the king is called ri-ruireach, which was another name 
for the tanist 

* In the Leabhar Buidhe Lecain, col. 921, e^ sequen,, a curious classification of these tradesmen is given. The most 
distinguished o( them is called ollamh suadh stnrsi, I e. ollave or head tradesman, who was the builder of the damUags 
and duirtheachs, that is of stone churches and penitentiaries. He is described as equal in dignity with the mrech ard. 
The builder of duirtheachs only is ranked with the airech dessa. The next in point of rank after these are the chariot- 
makers, the house-builders, the smiths, the engravers, and tuathaits or shield-makers, all of whom arc ranked with the 
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10. Copnaipi, ocup buinnipi,^ no ailcepi : — Trumpeters, and footmen, or house-builders : — 
mio mip Doib. cheering mead for them. 

11. Rinnaipe,»<» ocup napcaipe : — miljaccm Engravers, and ring-makers: — a milgaian for 
ooib. them. 

12. Caipemain, ocup copnope:" — pemup Shoemakers,and turners :<— the fat [part of the] 
n-imoa ooib. shoulder for them. 

In the external division to the right. 

13. Qpaio : — cam-cnatna ooib. Charioteers : — crooked bones for them. 
nioep : — cuino do. Steward : — cuind for him. 

14. Sejuinni : — muc-popmuin ooib. Hunters :— a pig's shoulder for them. 

15. Qipe popjill : — Idn-chpoichce ooib. Aire forgill : — a lon-chroichte for them. 

16. "Ruipi : — l6n-cpoichre ooib. Buiri:^'^ — a lon-chroichte for them. 

Rijan, ocuppi puipeach; — lep-cpoichce. Queen, and royal ruireach : — Skles^chroichte [for 

them.] 

1 7. Qipe apo : — loapc ooib. Aire ard : — a loarc for them. 
Cli : — caiYi-chnaim ooib. CU .-"-r-a crooked bone for them. 

18. Qipe cuipi : cam-cnaim. Aire tuisi : — a crooked bone* 
Sencha ; — loapc do. Historian : — a loarc for him. 

19. Qipe oepa : — colpcha ooib. Aire desa : — a colpika for them. 
Oop ; — muc-popmuin, Vel sic : Dos ;'* — a pig's shoulder. Or thus : 
Soip, ocup aipij echca. Carpenters, and airig echta. 

20. Pocloc :-*1i-ip.cpoicce oo. Ho: Fochloc c^^'—d^n ir-croichte for him. Or: 
aipe oepa. aire desa, 

tanist Bo-Qxrech, The next after these are the turners, ring-jnakers, embroiderers or shoe-makers, cirmuiret, and fisher- 
men, all of whom are classed with a/ear midhadh of the lowest rank, if they be lawful, that is, if they have learned their 
arts according to law; but, if they be unlawful, they have no rank, and receive no salary. The salary of each was 
four screbals^ 

® Vallancey translates this " the sacrificing priest and his attendants ;** but copnaipe, which is derived from copn, 
a horn, means either a cup-bearer, or a trumpeter, and buinnipe is always used to signify a footman, or messenger. 
It is thus explained by OXlery, who was a perfect master of the ancient Irish language : " 6uinnipe .1, Jiol'l^ CUpaip, 
eaclac no coipioe/' i. e. Buinnire, a messenger, envoy, or footman. 

'^ Translated ''astronomers and genealogists, or diviners," by Vallancey ; but pmnaipe is of constant occurrence in 
Irish MSS. in the sense of carver, or engraver, and in no other. 

^^ Vallancey has joined the word pemup with copnope, and so translated it, turners in coartewood; but the 
adjective peTnup, fat, U joined with imoa throughout, as can be proved from the poem, 

** This word is thus explained in 0'Clery*s Glossary : *< RuipiJ— pij nO Cijcappo,** i. e. a king, or lord. It is 
Iso used to denote a champion. 

" Ciif a poet of the third order. — See Cormac't Glossary. 

" Dosy a poet of the fourth order. — See Ct»nmic'« Glossary, 

^^ Fochloct a poet of the lowest rank. — See Cormac*t Glossary, 

VOL. xviii. 2 d 
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21. Cuchcaipe, ocuf cpeccoipe, no 
copnaipe ; — mio mip. 

22. Uachbui^, ocup oblaipe : — 
miljicain ooib, 

23. Qipe echra : — ^muc-popmuin. 
Canu : — caiti-cnaim. 

24. TTIuipiji, ocup clopaiji : — pemuip 



n-imoa. 



Cooksy and creccoirCf or comaire c^—midh mir. 

Rath-builder, aud oblaire .•^^— 

a mUgitan for them. 
Aire echta ,• — a pig's shoulder. 
Canu : — a crooked bone. 
Muirighi, and chisaighi :'^'^ — the fat [part of the] 

shoulder. 



In the internal division to the left. 



31. 

32. 



25. Cuiplmnaij :— colpcha ooib. 

26. Scolaiye :— lepp-cpoichce ooib* 

27. Ceopoa: — h-ip^cpoichce ooib, 

28. 5^^ci'"" • — mael ooib. 

29. Cuachaic : — nmljicain ooib. 

30. Saeip cappac r^^-miljicain ooib. 
Cleppamnaij :^-colpra muicce ooiB. 
Caince : — pemuip n-imoa ooib. 

In the internal 

33. piocheallaij : — colprha ooib. 

34. Deojbaipe : — ^lep-chpoichci ooib. 

35. h-umaioio: — h-ip-cpoichci ooib. 
Oinmice : — h-ip-cpoichci ooib. 

36. ^'Ciji, ocup luammpe: — mael ooib. 

37. 6udmaipe : — miljicain ooib. 

38. Cpeacoipe : — cam-cnama ooib, no 
colpcha muicci. 

39. Puippeoipe : — colpca mucc ooib. 

40. 6pai5icoipe : — pemuip n-imoa ooib. 



Pipers : — a colptha for them. 
Scolaige :'~*^ les-chroichte for them. 
Artisans:^® — an ir^chroichte for them. 
Smiths :-^^-a mael for them. 
Shield-makers : — a milgitan for them. 
Chariot-makers : — a milgitan for them. 
Jugglers : — a pig's Qolptha for them. 
Satirists:— the fat [part of the] shoulder for them. 

division to the right. 

Chess-players : — a colptha for them. 

Drink-bearers : — a les-chroichti for them. 

Braziers : — an ir-chroichti for them. 

Fools : — an ir-chroichti for them. 

Physicians, and mariners : — a mael for them. 

Mariners : — a milgitain for them. 

Creacoire: — crooked bones for them, or pig's 

colptha. 
Buffoons : — a pig's colptha for them. 
JBraigitoire : — the fat [part of the] shoulder for 

them. 



*® No aathority has been found to explain this word. It is written obpaije in the table in the Book of Glendalough, 
and would appear to be formed from the word obaip, a work, labour, and to si^ify an artisan, or artisans — . 
perhaps house-builders. 

*^ These words in their c6mpound or derivative forms are not found in any dictionaries ; but there cah be little, if any, 
doubt that they are formed from mup, a wall, and clop, a trench, and signify wall-builders and trench -makers. The 
word mmrigkit would indeed signify a mariner j but, as this class is elsewhere expressed in the table, under the word 
luamaire, it could not be used in that sense here. 

" In the Leabhar Buidhe Lecain it is stated that the kerds worked in gold and wlver only. In Ulster and Lower 
Connaught this word is now only applied to a tinker, and it is probable that the modem tinker is, in a modified and 
debased degree a representative of the ancient herd. 
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In the larthar^ or back of the house. 

41. Rcmncnpe : — mael ooib. Distributors (or dividers) : — a mael for them. 

42. t)ailemam : — mael ooib. Cupbearers :— a mael for them. 

43. 'Rechcaipe : — mael ooib. Herdsmen : — a mael for them. 

At the left side of the door. 

44. Doppaipe pij : — ocup opoinn ooib. The king's doorkeepers ; — and chines for them. 

At the right side of the door. 
45 Dpuich pij:^^ — opomanna ooib. The king's fools: — backs for them. 

In the central division of the house. 

Cene. Fire.«<» 

Oabac. Vat. 

Cainnel. Candle, 

^ocapn. Lamp, 

h-eplapcaich.'^ Common Hall. 

Dopup, Door. 

It will be seen from the occasional disagreement in the arrangement of the 
preceding tables, that they are not copied from the same original; and the infe- 
rence is unavoidable, that both are only attempts of the old scribes to shew the 
arrangements of the Dining-hall, at Tara, as derived from bardic traditions, and 
their knowledge of the customs still prevalent among the Irish kings and great lords 
in their own times. That these ancient customs were indeed preserved to the 
times of the writers of the poems, has been already shewn from the statement of 
the poet Cuan O'Lochain ; and it can scarcely be doubted that they were perpe- 
tuated, though on a limited scale, in the household of every chief, not only in 
Ireland, but also in the Highlands of Scotland, as late even as the sixteenth 
century. Of this fact a curious evidence is given by Martin, in his Description 
of the Western Islands of Scotland, p. 109. After stating that " their antient 
leagues of friendship were ratify 'd by drinkmg a drop of each other's blood, which 
was commonly drawn out of the little finger," and that " this was religiously 

»9 **Opuc .1. Oinihic, quati Dipar .1. cm piac paip fna cincaiB."— Cormoc* Glossary. 
^0 Three fire-places are marked in the second ground-plan. 

2^ This word is not found in any dictionary, or MS. glossary ; but it appears obviously to be a compound of the words 
Bplap, or Uplop, a floor, or hall, and caic, the genitive of cac, the whole, the people or commonalty. 

2«?2 
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observ'd as a sacred bond" — a custom, the antiquity of which in Ireland has 
been shewn at p. 121 in this memoir — ^he adds, that *' before mony became cur- 
rent, the chieftains in the Isles bestow'd the cow's head, feet, and all the entrails 
upon their dependents ; such as the physician, orator, poet, bard, musicians, ^c. 
and the same was divided thus : the smith had the head, the piper had the, ^c.^* 
And it may not be unworthy of remark, that a remnant of these ancient usages 
is preserved in many parts of Ireland to this day, namely, that when a farmer 
kills a beef or pig, it is customary to send the head to the smith, whose kitchen 
often presents the spectacle of from fifty to one hundred heads obtained in this 
manner. 

There is one feature in the first or more ancient of these tables, which 
requires some more particular illustration than a mere explanation of its name — 
the Bir bruinneas, or spit on which the duul^ or waiter, is roasting a les, or round 
of beef! That the ancient Irish used instruments of this description for cooking 
is satisfactorily proved from innumerable evidences found in the most ancient 
MSS., and the spits used in the Teach Miodhchuarta at Tara have been deemed 
worthy of a particular description, and even the names of their supposed fabricators, 
or perhaps inventors, have been preserved by the bards. How far, indeed, these 
descriptions may be worthy of historic credit must be left to the judgment of 
the reader ; but they are, under any circumstances, worthy of preservation, as 
evidences of the notions of mechanics existing in Ireland at the time of the 
writers, and they may with great propriety be adduced here in connexion with 
so many other illustrations of this locality. 

The spit, represented in the plan or table alluded to, is called Bir-bruinneas — 
but though the word 6fr, which appears cognate with the Latin veru, undoubtedly 
means a spit, the meaning of the epithet bruinneas is by no means clear, as no 
explanation of it has hitherto been found. It is possible, however, that it may 
mean roasting, as the word seems to have some affinity to the German brennen^ 
to bum ; or it may be formed from the word bpuinn, a caldron, as explained by 
O'Clery, and mean boiling, roasting, or cooking generally, as the ancient Irish do 
not appear to have had distinct words to express roasting and boiling. It appears 
from notices found in other MSS. that the spit at Tara was known by another 
name, partly derived from that of its inventor, namely, Bir Nechiriy or DechiUj 
the spit of Dechin,who, according to these authorities, was the chief smith of 
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Bir Nechin here : Nechin was the chief smith 
of Temur. He was the first smith who went into 
Teach Midchuarta^ so that he sunk the spot where 
a fire should rise, and he made a spit with motion 
that it might reach the fire, and that it might coil 
into its durunn another time. 



Tara In the time of the Tuatha-De-Dananns ; as in the following passage from 
the Leahhar Suidhe, H. 2. 16, coL 245, 

Inoeoin jiiachach in Dajoa do jpep in The usual inneoin of the Daghda here. 

6ip Hechm m po .i. Weichen ppim-joba 
na Cempac. Ip e cecna joBa oo po chiny 
hi Cech TTIiDchuapca, conio po pu^pTneao 
m aipm op na poicheo ceinio, co n-oeipjme 
bip CO luo CO moo poicheao reinio, ocup 
CO cimpaijeo in a oupunn can cnli. 

This spit, as well as one of another description, called Inneoin an Daghdha^ 
or the spit of the Daghdha, is thus noticed in another ancient MS. in the same 
library, H. 3. 18, p. 433. 

Inneoin of the Daghdha, There is no fixed 
situation for it, but it used to lie with the cinders 
and rise with the flame ; and its leadhh used to be 
on the back of each man on the next day* 

It was Goivnenn that made the Bir Beichen, 
It was Drinne, the son of Luchair, who made the 
Inneoin of the Daghdha ; and it was thus : a 
stick at each end of it, and its axle was wood, and 
its wheel was wood, and its body was iron ; and 
there were twice nine wheels on its axle, that it 
might turn the faster, and there were thirty spits 
out of it, and thirty hooks, and thirty spindles, 
and it was as rapid as the rapidity of a stream 
in turning : and thrice nine spits, and thrice nine 
cavities (or pots,) and one spit for roasting, and 
one wing used io set it in motion. 

These cooking instruments, together with a third called Fulacht na Mcr- 
righna^ or the spit, or cooker, of the great queen, are also noticed in a fragment 
of the Brehon Laws in the same MS., and on the same page. 

«««4^«««« »»#♦*♦«* 

Ip pi opuine Dana olexaip oo'n ^obaino This is the druine dana which is due to the 



Inoeoin m Oajoa. Moco nuil cinoeo puij- 
lori puppb ace po laijeo pe jpipaij ocup 
po eipjeo pe lapaip ; ocup do bio a leaob 
a[i mum jac pip ap na mapach. 

Joibneno ip 6 do pinoe in 6ip t)eicen. 
t)pmDe, mac Cucaip, ip e do pmoe InDeoi 
inOajoa; ocupipamlaio po bi, ocupmaioe 
jaca cino di, ocupcpano a mol,* ocup cpann 
a poc, ocup lapanD a copp; ocup do bcroap oa 
naf poch in a mol, 50 mao luachaioe 05 
impoD, ocup qiica bip do bio ax^^^^ ocup 
qiica Dpol, ocup cpica peppoD, ocup com 
luoc pe luap pporha aj impoo: ocup qii 
nai m-bepa, ocup rpi nai mill, ocup aen 
bip pe puineo, ocup aen p^ioc po cuipeo ap 
lurh hf. 



♦ The word mol is now used, in Ireland generally to express the axle or shaft of a mill, and it is used in the same 
sense in Cormac's Glossary. 
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in ccm aca eneclano comlan do, •!. 6ip t)ei- 
chen, ocup TTIulacc \recte Pulacc] na TTIop- 
pijna, ocup Inoeoin in Oa^oa. 6ipt)eiclnn, 
.1. bip po bai oj t)eichin, joba po bat i 
Uempaij; ocuppo poicheo o ppaijio 50 rei- 
niD,id5TYli6cucqica,ocuppo ceijcea aipijri 
Ciji TTIiDcuapca aip, ocup po cuilleo 'n a 
pbopan op na mopach. 

pulachc namop-pijna. Cpi biaoa aip 
pioe, .1. biao bpu iche, ocup biao om, ocup im ; 
ocup ni ba luipji m biao bpuici, ocup ba 
bpuiri m biao om, ocup ni ba lejra in 
r-im, ace amail buo coip. 



smith when his full remuneration is given him^ 
viz. [Sir DeicheUy and Fvlacht na MoT'tighnay 
and the Inneoin of the Daghdha. Bir DeicheUy 
i. e. a spit which belonged to Deichen, a smith who 
was at Temur; and it reached from the roof to the 
fire, in Teach Midchuartay and the airigthe* of 
Teach Midchuarta used to be warmed on it, and 
it used to return into its purse on the next day. 

Fulacht na Mor-righna. Three kinds of 
victuals on it, i.e. dressed victuals, and raw victuals, 
and butter ; and the dressed food was not burned, 
and the raw food was dressed, and the butter 
was not dissolved, but as was proper. 



The Fulacht na Mor-righna is also noticed in the MS., H. 2. 16, col. 245, 
as follows : 



puluchc na mop-pijna in po, .1. bloj oi 
peoil h-uim ocup ap aili 01 peoil ponaichi, 
ocup mip n-immi ippe ; ocup ni lejao an 
Im, ocup ba ponaichi an om, ocup ni ba 
loipcchi an bpuichi, ocup moale no bicip a 
qiiup pop \n m-bip. 

l)o oechacap qia .ir. cuici peom, 00 
cuinjiD Inoeoine 00 oenam 001b, apboip oi- 
bep^aio, .1. Inneoin ocup .tir. n-aiple tnci, 
ocup 00 bepeo each oiB a aipil 'n a laim 
can ceijDip caiochi, ocup conopiccip cac oib 
pop a coppa ppi op aili oiu Ide ; ocup no 
chocabcha co m-ba com opo ppi pep m can 
ba aolaicc, ocup ni ba aipoiu op cenio oloap 
Dopn can aili pop na copaib cecna, cen lec- 
pao, cen cimoibi : oeicbep pon op ba lapn 
a oomna. 



Fulucht naMor-righna here, i.e. a piece of raw 
meat and another of dressed meat, and a bit of 
butter on it ; and the butter did not melt, the 
raw was dressed, and the dressed was not burned, 
even though the three were together on the 
spit. 

There went to her [i. e. Mor-righain] on one 
occasion nine persons, to request that an Inneoin 
would be made for them, for they were outlaws, 
i. e. an Inneoin with nine ribs in it, and each of them 
carried his own rib in his hand wherever he went, 
until night, and they joined them all together on 
its posts when they met at the close of the day ; 
and it used to be raised to the height of a man 
when it was desirable, and it was not higher over 
the fire at another time than a fist on the same 
posts, without breaking without diminishing : the 
reason was because its material was iron. 



To proceed now with the remaining features : the monuments next de- 
scribed in the prose, as in the immediate vicinity of the Teax^h Miodhchuarta^ 



• Airighth€f i. e. the respective shares or portions allotted to the different ranks. 
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are Mur na d-tri g-CoguTj or the Mur^ or Wall, of the Three Conspiracies, and 
Lia na b-Fian^ or the Stone of the Heroes, or Soldiers. Of the first, it is only 
stated in the prose that it was situated in the vicinity of Teach Miodhchuarta ; 
but the verse most distinctly marks that it was between the Long and the Heroes' 
Well. To this Well there is no other allusion in any of the documents, but this 
is sufficient to point out the locality of the Mur, as the Well is still to be found 
to the north-west of the Hall, though it is now generally dry. Of the monument 
itself there are no remains, and no illustration of its history has been found. 
With respect to the second feature, the Stone of the Heroes, the prose and 
verse both state that it was situated to the east of the road, opposite the Rath of 
the Synods — a locality now occupied by the village — and consequently no 
vestige of the monument remains ; nor has anything been found that would 
serve to illustrate the history of this, any more than of the former monu- 
ment. 

The next monument described is Dumha na m-ban-amuSy or the Mound 
of the Heroines, or, literally, Women Soldiers,* which, according to the prose, 
was a small mound situated to the south-east of the Teach Miodhchuarta, and 
at the southern end : the verse states, more simply, that it was situated at the 
upper or southern extremity, and calls it the Mound of the Women who had 
been betrayed. This mound has disappeared, and no historical illustration of 
it has been found. 

Proceeding now to the northern extremity of the Hall, both the prose and 
verse place here the Rath, and the Leacht, or Grave, of Caelchu. These are de- 
scribed in the prose as being near the northern head of Long na m-ban, and the 
verse states that the Grave was to its north-east, and adds that it was a heap of 
stones ; but there is every reason to believe that it should have been written 
north-west, as the Irish transcribers frequently mistake the word faip for fiap. 
Both authorities state that this Caelchu was the great-grandson of Cormac Cas, 
and was one of the Eoganachts of Cashel, and the most distinguished of all the 
men of Munster for wisdom, and that from him the chiefs of Bos- Teamrach 
and the tribe of Tuath-cis at Temur were descended. He was cotemporary 
with the monarch Cormac Mac Art, and his son Cairbre Liffeachair. This 

* For an historical evidence of the existence of female soldiers in Ireland, see p. 172. 
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Rath and Leacht still remain, and the measurements of the fonner will be seen 
in the section, taken from west to east, and on a scale of 60 f. to 1 inch. 




On the western side, the interior of this Rath is 5^ f . higher than the ground 
on the outside, and at the eastern is 7 f. high. The Leacht^ or Grave, is situated at 
the north-east side of the Rath, and is a small mound about 3 f. higher than 
the outer circle, which seems evidently to have been enlarged for it. This mound 
is of an oval form, and is 26 f. in diameter from north to south, and 20 f. from 
east to west at the base. It is about 6^ f. higher than the surface of the hill, 
and 1^ f. lower than the Rath. 

To the north of the preceding monuments the prose account places the next 
feature — the Sheskin^ or Moor, of Temur, close to Long na m-ban^ to the 
north-west. This Moor has been already spoken of, and is only again noticed 
here to show the connexion of the contiguous monuments. Of these the first is 
Rath Graincj which, according to the prose, was situated to the west of the 
Sheskin^ on the height of the hill. 

Rath Grains lies on the summit of the western face of the hill, and on its 
abrupt slope. It appears to have had two concentric ramparts ; but the external 
one is nearly obliterated, and a deep hollow has been excavated in the central 
mound, either for the purpose of obtaining gravel, or in search of treasure. Its 
measurements will be seen from the section, taken from east to west, and on a 
scale of 60 f. to 1 inch. 




No historical allusion is made, either in the prose or verse, to the person 
from whom this fort was named, obviously because it was unnecessary, as only 
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one distinguished female of the name appears in Irish history. This was Graine, 
the wife of the celebrated Finn Mac Cumhaill — ^the Fingal of Macpherson. 
She was a daughter of the king Cormac, with whose time almost all the monu- 
ments at Tara are identified. 

The infidelity of this lady to her puissant husband is remembered tradition- 
ally in most parts of Ireland, and has been made the subject of a celebrated prose 
romance among the Irish, and of a poem attributed to Ossian, which has been 
equally current throughout Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. 

0*Flaherty, from the ancient Irish bardic histories, states, somewhat bombas- 
tically, that Cormac had a son-in-law, Finn, married to his daughter Graine, but 
she having eloped with Dermot, the grandson of Duibhne, he gave his other 
daughter, Abbea, to him in marriage. Finn was the son of Cubhal, by Momea, 
daughter to the Druid Tadg, of the family of Hy-Baisgne, the descendants of 
Nuada the White, monarch of Ireland. He was generalissimo of the Irish 
militia, highly distinguished for his jurisprudence, — dissertations on which, written 
by him, are extant, — for his poetical compositions in his native language, and, 
as some write, for his prophecies. His noble military exploits have afforded a 
vast field of panegyric to the poets. He was reconciled to his wife, after she 
had, by an illicit connexion with Dermot, four sons, namely, Dunchad, lUand, 
Ruchlad, and lorruadh. 

The infidelity of Graine is referred to in Cormac's Glossary, under the word 
Ope, and the death of Finn is thus recorded by Tighearnach : 

A.D. 270. F^no h-Ua baipcne, decollatus A, D. 270. Finn, the grandson of Baiscney was 

o Qicleach TTiac t)uibopenn, ocup o macaib beheaded by Aicleach, the son of Duibhdrenn, and 

Uipjpeno, DO CuaijniD Cempach, oc Qch- by the sons of Uirgrend, of the Luaighnians of 

bpea pop 6oinD. Temur, at Atkbrea on the Boyne. 

To the south of Rath Graine a smaller Rath is found, which is not noticed 
in the verse, but which, as it would otherwise be an unnoticed feature, there is 
every reason to believe must be the monument called Fothath Ratha Graine^ 
and which is described as situated to the north, or in the vicinity, of Fan na 
g'Carbadj or the Slope of the Chariots, near the northern Claenfeart to the east. 
It must, however, be confessed that the description given of its situation does not 
appear to apply so accurately as those given of the other monuments. This Rath 

VOL. XVIII. 2 ^ 
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appears to have had but a single rampart and ditch, as shown on the map and 
section following, which is taken from south to north, and on a scale of 60 f. 
to an inch : 
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Of the other monuments, or artificial features, noticed in the ancient docu- 
ments there are no distinct remains, but the localities which they occupied are so 
accurately described as to leave little diflficulty in ascertaining them with consi- 
derable exactness. 

Of these the first in the order of the prose account are the two ClaenfeartSf 
which are described as being situated to the west of Rath Grains, or, as the verse 
states, down to the west. Of the nature of these monuments it is now perhaps 
impossible to speak with any certainty, as the etymological meaning of the name, 
which would simply express a sloping trench, fosse, or grave, gives a very un- 
certain idea of their character. These localities are memorable in Irish his- 
tory. The first or southern Claenfeart was the scene of the massacre of the young 
females by Dunlaing, king of Leinster, in the year 222, as recorded in the Annals 
of Tigheamach, and already given in page 36 of this memoir. O'Flaherty, p, 
335, calls this Claenfeart a GyncBceum ; and Lynch, in his very learned work, 
entitled Camhrensis JSverstcs, p. 70, gives as his opinion that the young females, 
who were of royal birth, were vestal virgins, who were at Tara as if in a Par- 
thenimu " Ausus est Rex Lageniae Dunlingus Endaei Niadi filius triginta 
regias virgines, quarum singulis, triginta virgines aliae famulabantur, Temorae 
Clonfartam [Claenfeartam, recte'] tanquam Parthenion incolentes intemecioni 
dare." 

The northern Claenfeart, as the verse states, was memorable as the place of 
the treacherous covenant, and, according to the prose, as the place where Lughaidh 
Mac Con, the predecessor of Cormac, pronoimced the false judgment, concerning 
the grass of the green field which was eaten by the sheep. The account of this 
judgment, as given in the Leahhar Gohhala, or Book of Conquests, compiled 
from ancient documents by the 0*Clerys, is as follows : 
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^aBaif 6ucchai6» cap b'amm TTIac Con, 
on pi^he FP' P^ cpiochac bliaoan. 6a if 
in bliaoain oeioenai^ oia pi^he po elij, 
ocuf po airceoio, Copbmac Ua Cuinn 
an Di bpeir oippoepca imon R15 ^ujaio. 
Peachc dig m-baoi mac an peachcaipe, 
baoi la mac Con hi Ceampaij an lonbaio 
fin, ap a baoic-peim baoip, ocuf peab- 
paio, con 00 pdla ^o apoile each co m- 
bpij ocuf bopFa,bai la h-ojlaec n-ampa 
hi Ueampai^. T)o raec an mac jan anacal 
jon imoea^il fo laprap an eich. t)of 
po^aiB fi a coif, ocuf 00 bepc ppeib n-oo, 
5up bo mapb jon anmam f o ceooip. Cumjio 
an pechcaipe epaic a meic ; bpeacha an 
cutn^io juf an pi 5. Qnec bpeacha no coic- 
cepca* aj piojaib 6penn 50 fin, " 5<^ch 
pop'inachionaiD." Rucc ^ujaio an m-bpeic 
j-cecna, .1. an cerpamaocof, oia po buaileo 
mac on pechcaipe^ 00 bein oon eoch. 6aoi 
oin Copbmac Ua Cuinn occa leapujao 
po ofcleir la a chaipoiB, op nt Ictmra la 
TTIac Con a beic of 6ipD m n-6ipinn, o 
po hopcao a araip laif 1 5-cac THuighe 
ITkuicpioma, pechc piarii. t)o pala do oon 
cup fin a beic oc lonjaipe chaepach {oia 
oiamlujao^) la bamcpeabraij baoi i n- 
japfoccuf DO Chempaij; ocuf oc chualaan 
m-bpeic If in po elij t, ocuf ac bepc nap 
bo cioncaije an chop oia po buaileao an 
mac ol D-cdc na ceopa cofa oile bacap occ 
lompulan^ on eich an oipeo fin. 6aoi 
beof f ep-jupc jabala lap an pij 1 Cempaij; 
po eppuajaipf loe jan caif eaj nac anman- 
na po jebra ann. Ceacoihnacaip co pop 
leicc an ci Copbmac caeipe Caoini^e, .1. 



Lughaidh, surnamed Mac Cod, had the so- 
vereignty for a period of thirty years. It was in 
the last year of his reign that Cormac 0*Cuinn 
questioned, and impugned, the two famous deci- 
sions of King Lughaidh. On a time that the son 
of the reachtaire, who was with Mac Con at 
Temur at that time, was running about in wan- 
tonness, and youthful folly, he went [among other 
places] to [where stood] a steed full of strength and 
spirits, which belonged to a noble youth at Tara. 
The boy went without defence or protection be- 
tween the hind legs of the steed. The steed 
raised his leg, and gave him a kick, of which he 
died immediately. The reacktaire demanded 
eric for his son ; the demand is brought before the 
king. The judgments which the kings of Ireland 
had hitherto pronounced were conformable to a 
rule which says, " Every transgressor for his trans- 
gression." (That is, the person, or animal, or thing, 
who committed a trespass, was to be given to the 
sufferer in satisfaction.) Lughaidh pronounced the 
samejudgraent, namely, that the fourth leg, by which 
the son of the reachtaire was struck, should be cut 
off" the steed. Cormac O'Cuinn was at that time 
receiving education in disguise with his friends, 
for Mac Con would not allow him to be at 
large in Ireland, since he (Mac Con) killed his 
(Cormac*s) father at the battle of Magh Muic- 
riomhaj some time previously. He (Cormac) hap- 
pened at this time to be minding sheep (by way 
of disguise) belonging to a widow who lived near 
Temur; and when he heard that judgment he 
impugned it, and said that the leg which struck 
the boy was not more guilty than the other three 
legs which supported the steed at the time. 
The king had also a grassy field (paddock) at 



1 " Coiccepc .1. bpeiceamnap."— O'Cfery. 

* See Cormac's Glossary tn voce, TTlo^ene, where it is stated that this law also prevailed in Britain. 

* « Oiamlujao ,1, Di-afrniujao no oopcujao,*' disguise or disguising — O^Clery. 

2e2 
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na bdinrpeabrai^e ip in ^laipn, ocup pon 
baoi peipin ma puioe occa b-paipccpin. 
Ruccpac coirheoaiDe na cluana poppa, 
ocup Don beapac leo. t)o oeachaio Caei- 
neach oo chuin^eo na j-caepach jup an 
pij.'co Cuj, cup po acaoin a h-eccuriiony 
pjaoa. Qc bepc an pt co po ruicpec ina 
^-cionaiD. Ro baoi Coppmac occ eipcechc 
ppip m pij alia muij o'uppainn an pij- 
rije, ocup ac bepc ba ju-bpeac an coic- 
cepc, 0013 poba lop lompaoh na ccaepach 
1 lompa na cluana, uaip apair oiblmiB. 
Oc cuala niac Con an m-bpeir occa h-ei- 
liu^ao, po oech peacha, conup paca an ma- 
caoih 65, a ihulchach, ocup ac chi popj pig 
ina'chino, ocup do pac aicne jup bo he an 
mac raippnjeapcach Copbmac baoi ann. 
Ro lonnaigeao ime, ocup acpaig la piucao 
puapnooac pepje 1 leninuin an pij-meic. 
Impaoi-pioih peime pop a lomjabail, 5*" 
bio an pij aja cojpaim coDijhaip oapoch- 
each) jup pop cuip po qii hi cimcheall na 
Cempach € ; ocup, 6 na puaip plije cap 
oopaip beul na Ceampac amach, po linj 
cap clooh an muip. Ro cpapguip an mup 
ocup an pach, alia ciap, uaip ba ip m can pin 
po baoi mup na Cempach aja achnuaougao 
la TTIac Con. CCchc pula an macaom uao 
yan coppachcain, conao aipe pin po h-ainm- 
nijeao Claonoo Ceampach pop TTlhac Con ; 
ocup ap oe beop ap penapupc la jac ju- 
bpec conceprup m 6ipinn, co j-claonpao 
Ceamaip ppia, Cujaio cpa 6 00 oeacaio 
an poep-macoem uao jan muoujao po lion 
DO ooimenmain, D015 po airin co o-caipnic 
a peimeap uap Bpinn, ocuppo accoBaip duI 
Dia achapoa oon rnhumam. Concro lapom po 
h-ionnapbao a Ceampaij la Copbmac cona 
pochpaicci, CO o-copchaip la opaoio Oililla 
Oluim in Qpo peipcip ip m TTlumain, lap n-a 
jeojum DO piacail neiihe an OiliUa cecna 



Temur; and he gave warning that there would be 
no restitution of any animals captured in it.- It 
happened that Cormac allowed the sheep^ of 
Ciieinechf i. e. of the widow, to go into the little 
green, and he himself sat to watch them. The care- 
takers of the green caught them, and took them 
with them. Caeineach went to King Lughaidh to 
request him to restore her the sheep, and com- 
plained to him of her destitution. The king said 
they were forfeited for their trespass. Gormac 
was listening to the king outside the door-post of 
the royal house, and he said that the sentence was a 
false judgment, for that the fleeces of the sheep 
were sufficient payment for the fleece of the 
green, for they both grow. When Mac Con 
heard the judgment impugned, he looked to one 
side, and perceived a beautiful, beardless youth, 
and perceiving a royal eye in his head, he recog- 
nized in him the prophesied son Cormac. He be- 
came wroth at the sight, and rushed with rage and 
impetuosity in pursuit of the royal youth. He fled 
before him to escape from him. The king proceeds 
to^pursue him with vigour and fury, until he drove 
him three times around Temur ; and, as he found 
no passage out at the door- way of Temur, he sprang 
over the mound of the Mur, He knocked down 
the Mur and the Rath, on the western side, for at 
that time Temur was being renewed by Mac Con. 
However the youth escaped from him without being 
caught, so that for that reason Mac Con was called 
ClaonadhTeamrach (violator oiTemur) ; and hence 
also the old saying whenever a false judgment was 
pronounced in I reland, that it violates Temur. When 
Lughaidh saw that the noble youth escaped from 
him without being killed he was filled with me- 
lancholy, for he perceived that his reign over Ire- 
land was at an end, and he desired to return to 
his patrimony in Munster. He was afterwards ex- 
pelled from Temur by Cormac with his hosts, so 
that he was afterwards slain by the Druid of 
Oilioll Olum at jird-Feirchis in Munster, having 
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achaiD pid pan can pin. Qoip oothain 5424 ; been sometime before wounded by the venemous 
aoip Chpiopc 225. tooth of the Oilioll aforesaid. The age of the 

world [at this time] 5424 ; the age of Christ 225. 

The same legend is related, but more briefly, in the Book of Ballymote — 
fol. 142- — ^but the name of the female is written Beannaid, very probably through 
an error of the transcriber. The passage is, however, worth adducing, as it 
attempts to account for the name Claenfeart, and indicates that it was a 
building. 

6ai ban-bpujaiD a Cempaij in innbuio There was a female hrughaidh at Temur at 

pin, .1. 6eannaiD. 6ocap a capij-pe co n-ou- that time, ue, Beannaid, Her sheep went and 

ooap jlaipin na pijna. 6epap in piap co eat the queen's glaisin. The case was brought 

Cujaio. Qp pepc pe na caipij in ic na before Lughaidh, He said that the sheep were 

jlapne Don pijain. Qcc, ol Copmac, Ceop forfeited to the queen for the glaisin, I deny it 

lompao na caepac a lompao na jlaipne, op said Cormac. The fleece of the sheep is sufficient 

pame uiblmaiB. Ip i in pip-bper, ap cac, ip for the fleece of the glaisin, for both are of equal 

e mac na pip plora puc in bper. ^ui6 po length. That is the true judgment, said all, and 

nail lee oon cij i pucao m juo Bpec me- he is the son of the true king who has pronounced 

paio pamlaiD cu bpar ; conm pin Claen- the judgment. The side of the house in which 

peapca Cempac. the false sentence was pronounced leaned to one 

side, and it will remain so for ever ; and hence 
the Claenfearta of Temur. 

The next feature noticed is that called Fan na Carhad^ or the Slope of the 
Chariots, which is described in the prose as being situated near the Northern 
Claenfeart to the east, and in the verse as between the Cross of Fergus and the 
Claenfearts. This topographical feature still exists, and will be noticed more 
particularly in connexion with the other ancient roads diverging from Tara. The 
Cross here alluded to does not remain, but its locality can be fixed with nearly 
perfect certainty. To the holy pilgrim Fergus, who gave name to this Cross, 
no historical allusion has been found. 

To the north of the Sheskin, or Moor, of Tara, were situated two cairns, or 
monumental heaps of stones, one called the Cairn of the Leinster Youths, and 
the other the Cairn of the Hy-Niall Youths. These cairns were situated north 
and south of each other, and between them lay the Deisiol Temrach, which is 
spoken of in the verse as a lucky spot before going to heaven, where people 
turned to the right, or sun-ways. This notice has evidently a reference to the 
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ancient pagan superstition of the Irish, not yet obsolete, that making a circle sun- 
ways was productive of prosperity, or good fortune* This custom is still ob- 
served in tbe Roman Catholic pilgrimages, burials, &c. 

Martin, in his description of the Western Isles, gives many instances of this 
superstition. On his visiting the Island Rona, he says, ^* One of the natives 
would needs express his high esteem for my person, by making a turn round 
about me Sun-ways, and at the same time blessing me, and wishing me all happi- 
ness ; but I bid him let alone that piece of homage, telling him I was sensible of 
his good meaning towards me : but this poor man was not a little disappointed, as 
were also his neighbours; for they doubted not but this antient ceremony would 
have been very acceptable to me: and one of them told me. That this was a thing 
due to my character from them, as to their chief and patron, and ihej could not, 
nor would not fail to perform it." — p. 20. 

This jcustom still exists in many parts of Ireland, and a turning to the oppo- 
site or left side, is considered as unlucky. Hence the common Irish phrase, ex- 
pressive of ill-will, **lomp66 aip mop chuorhal chujoc," i. e. a full turn to the 
left to you." 

From this custom the seat of the chief of the Maguires, in the county of 
Fermanagh, received its name Tempo Deisiolf now shortened into Tempo ; and 
there was also an ancient locality in Derry, called the DeisioL 

The antiquity of this pagan usage is so satisfactorily shewn by Toland, in the 
following passage of his Critical History of the Celtic Religion, — ^p. 142, et seq/ 
— as to preclude the necessity of further illustration :— 

** The vulgar in the Hands do still show a great respect for the Druid's 
HouseSj and never come to the antient sacrificing and fire-hallowing Cams, but 
they walk three times round them from east to west, according to the course 
of the Sun. This sanctified tour or round by the south, is call'd Deiseal ;* as 
the unhallowed contrary one by the north, TuapholLf But the Irish and 
Albanian Scots do not derive the first, as a certain friend of mine imagined, 
from Di-sid, which signifies Sunday in Armorican British, as Dydh'Syl in the 
Welsh and De-zil in Cornish do the same ; but from Deas,X the right, under- 
standing hand, and Soil, one of the antient names of the Sun, the right hand in 

* Dextrorsum. f S'lDistrorsum. % Item Deis. 
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this round being ever next the heap. The Protestants in the Hebrides are 
almost as much addicted to the Deisiolj as the Papists. Hereby it maybe seen, how 
hard it is to eradicate inveterate Superstition. This custom was us*d three thousand 
years ago, and God knows how long before, by their ancestors the antient Gauls 
of the same religion with them ; who twnCd round nght-handrwise^ when 
they worshiped their Godsy as Atheneus* informs us out of Posidonius 
a much elder writer. Nor is this contradicted, but clearly confirmed by Pliny, 
who ^ys, that the Gauls^ contrary to the custom of the Romans^f turned to the 
left in their religious ceremonies ; for as they begun their worship towards the 
easty so they turned about, as our Ilanders do now, from east to west according 
to the course of the Sun, that is, from right to left, as Pliny has observ'd ; 
whereas the left was among the Romans reputed the right in Augury, and in all 
devotions answering it. Nor were their neighbors, the Aboriginal Italians, most 
of *em of Gallic descent, strangers to this custom of worshipping right-hand- 
wise, which, not to allege more Passages, may be seen by this one in the Cur* 
culioX of Plautus, who was himself one of them : when you worship the Oodst 
do it turning to the right hand ; which answers to turning from the west to the 
east. It is perhaps from this respectful turning from east to west, that we re- 
tain the custom of drinking over the left thumb, or, as others express it, accord- 
ing to the course of the Sun ; the breaking of which order, is reckoned no small 
impropriety, if not a downright indecency, in Great Britain and Ireland. And 
no wonder, since this, if you have faith in Homer, was the custom of the Gods 
themselves. Vulcan, in the first book of the Iliad^% filling a bumper to his 
mother Juno, 

To th' other Gods, going round from right to left, 
Skenk'd Nectar sweet, which from full flask he pour'd." 

To the north-east of the Cam of the Hy-Niall youths, that is the northern 
Carn, according to the prose, was situated the Rath of Colman, the son of Gael- 

■'■ ■■ '■'— " '■■ ■ ■ ■ I ' ■ M ill M l I ■—■» II -Ill ■ II IIMII II 

* 'Oyroj 6«ou^ tpofnajyo'jo'ty^ etti ra Ss^ta, arpB^oii^svot, — Lib. 4. p. 152. 

I In adorando dexteram ad osculum referimus, totumque corpus circumagimus ; quod in laevum 
fecisse Galli religiosius credunt. Hist, Nat. lib. 28. cap.2. 

X Si Deos salutas, dextrovorsum censeo. Act. I. Seen. I. v€7\ 70. 
§ Ayraf o rois aXXo«ri Qbois svh^m itatrtv 

nvop^ofi, ykvKu vexrap airo xfijTijoof OL<pv<r(r(juy, — //. 1. ver. 597. 
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chu* It will be recollected that this Caelchu — ^whose Rath and sepulchre, situ- 
ated to the west of the hall, have been already described — was the hostage of the 
people of Munster, in the time of Cormac, and that he left after him at Tara a 
family, who became the chiefs of Ros-Teamrach, and of the tribe of Ttmth-cisl 

The same authority places the Mound of Luchdonn beside the Rath of 
Colman, to the west. Of this Luchdonn no historical notice has been found. 

To the south-east of the Rath of Colman, beside the Leitiry or slope of 
the hill, the prose places the two Wells, called Adhlaic and Diadhlaic, which ac- 
cording to the verse flowed down to Cairn na Macraidhe, or the Cams of the 
Youths. These natural features have escaped total destruction, although an at- 
tempt to obliterate one of them was lately made. In the year 1837 this one was 
covered over, and, though there is still a strong flow of water at its site, it is no 
longer an open well. Up to this period these wells had been considered holy, and 
one of them was popularly called St. Patrick's Well ; about a rood of ground around 
them had till that time been lay-ground, and kept in that state from a supposition 
that it had been a burial ground in ancient times, and it is highly probable that 
this belief was founded in fact. From a record in the Annals of Ulster, it would 
appear certain that there was a church or ecclesiastical establishment at Tara as 
early as the fifth century, as it records, at the year 503, the death of a Bishop 
Cerpan, or Cerban, of Fearti Cherpain at Tara : — " Cerpan mortuus est — Eps, 
o peapci Cheppani oc Cemuip." Tigheamach also records the death of 
Cerban, bishop of Ferta Cerbain^ at the year 504, the true year — ^but without 
naming Tara ; and the Annals of the Four Masters have an entry similar to that 
in the Annals of Ulster, but which is wholly in Irish, and erroneously placed at 
the year 499. 

It would appear that this Bishop Cerpan was a convert made by St. Patrick 
on his memorable visit to Tara in the reign of Laogaire, as it is stated in a pas- 
sage in the annotations of Tirechan, already quoted, p. 167, — that on this occa- 
sion he wrote elements, that is, an alphabet, for Cerpanus. 

From the identification of these wells the greatest facility is afforded in dis- 
covering the situation in which the remaining monuments were located. 

The Tredumha^ or Triple Mound of Nesi, the daughter of Eochaidh Sal- 
bhuidhe, the mother of Conchobhar Mac Nesa, according to the prose, was at the 
north-eastern end of Long na m-ban, or the Banqueting Hall. 
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According to the same authority the Rath of Conchobhar Mac Nesa was 
situated beside the Tredumha to the north, with its door facbg the Ceann and 
Medhij or Head and Neck of CuchuUin. Near the Medhiweve the ruins of the 
Sciath* Chonchtdainn^ or Shield of CuchuUin, with its TuU, or hollow. The Rath, 
it adds, was level with the ground, and there was a small hillock in its centre, with 
as much of his clay, or ashes, in it as would fill the hollow of his shield.f The 
verse places all these monuments to the east of the Sheskin^ or Moor, and adds 
another, omitted in the prose, namely, the Grave and Monument of Mai and 
Midna. 

Of the persons to whom the preceding monuments referred, there is little or 
nothing to be found in history, with the exception of Conchobhar or Conor Mac 
Nesa, king of Emania, or Ulster, and his cotemporary the celebrated hero Cuchul- 
lin. Tigheamach places the death of the first as occurring in the eighth year of 
the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, or the twenty-second of the Christian Era. 
His mother Nesi, from whom the adjacent Tredumha^ or triple mound, was 
named, is stated by the same authority to have been the wife of Cathbad the 
Druid, and to have borne him adulterously ; she is the subject of many revolt- 
ing legendary Irish stories. 

The death of the hero CuchuUin is thus recorded by Tighearnach at the 
year 2. 

A. D. 2. Mors Concullamn fortUsvmi A. D. 2. The death of Cucullainn, the bra- 

herois Scotorumy la lu^aio TTlac na cpi Con, vest hero of the Scots, by Lughaidh Mac-na-tri- 

ocuf la h-8pc mac Caipbpe Niapep ; viu Con, and by Ere, the son of Cairbre Niafer; seven 

Tn-blioooin a aep in uaip oo ^b j^ipceo ; years his age when he was initiated into the mili- 

xvU, m con bai a n-oiai6 cana bo Cuail^ne, tary order ; seventeen when he pursued the cattle 

sjnfii, an can cro barh. spoil of Cuailgne, and twenty-seven when he was 

killed. 

The plunder of Cuailgne, the country to the north of Dundalk where Cu- 
chuUin resided and where his Rath still remains, formed the subject of a romance 
called Tain bo Cicailgnej or the cattle spoil of Cuailgne, which is probably one 

* This would appear to have been a mound of earth resembling a shield. 
f Con in rela oe huip. The meaning of these words in the prose account was not discovered 
when the sheet was printed. 

VOL. XVIII. 2/ 
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of the most ancient in the language ; a copy of it is preserved in the Leabhar 
na hr Vtdhre. 

The notices of the monuments in Tara, called Cuchullin^s Head, and Neck, 
would be very obscure but for the discovery of the following passage in the Book 
of Glendalough, giving an account of his death, from which it appears that these 
were monuments or mounds covering his divided remains. 



lap pin qia do pochaip a claioein allaim 
Conculainn, co n-ecmomj a laim ooi oi 
6u^iD, cop paibi pop Icqi. 6enaip a lam 
DO! can Di Coinculann oia oijail. Do cum- 
lac ap lopm in c-pltiaj, ocup do bepac leo 
cenD Conculamn ocup a laim doi co con- 
cacap Cemaipy conio ano ac6 orapli2;e a 
cmo ocup a laime doi, ocup Ian lainne a 
pceir Di uip ; conio oe ap bepc Cenopaelao 
TTIac CCiltlla in aioeoaib Ulao. 

t>o ceip Cuculann, cam cuip, 
Cpen-pep in n-Qipbiu po pip ; 
l^epai^ buione ba mo clir 
Fp« Tnac cpi Con, ppi Cuijrij. 
On COD popchaip pepoa n-jl^ ; 
V4ip bo cuinm miolai^e. 
Cecpi occatp, cc?rpi oeic, 
Cecpi coicaic, cam m qieir, 
Cet^i qiicair, coljoa pim, 
Cecpi cecpacaic, cpuaio ^nim, 
Cecpi picic ppir co peib, 
PoppoipciB TTIac Suailcm. 
"Ro jaer m ocjuba 
Cpica pi5 DI epcopaib, 
Im vii, picciu ancinne, 
Pop n.acaib oiepbonaib. 
Qra ceno conap do 
t)pon eipp in occop Uempo ; 
Uat^e lopom a popcec 
tyaippciu Caipppe Nioopep. 
Qca ceno Bcoac inoiu 
IppiD Henca lap Upciu; 



After that then the sword fell from the hand 
of CuchulUn, so that it struck off the right hand 
of Lughaidh, which fell to the ground. But in 
revenge his right hand was cut off Cuchullin also. 
The host then moved away from the place, and 
carried with them the head and right hand of 
Cuchullin until they reached Temur, where the 
burial place of his head and right hand is, and the 
full of the hollow of his shield of his clay ; of 
this Kenfaela the son of Ailill spoke in his ac- 
count of the deaths of the Ultonians. 

Cuchullin, the beauteous tower fell, 

The mighty man at Airbiu truly ; 

Hosts of fame went forth 

With Lughaidh, the son of the three Cons. 

The manly beauteous champion fell ; 

It was not the fall of a dastard. 

Four times eight, four times ten, 

Four times fifty, comely chiefs. 

Four times thirty, proud the number, 

Four times forty, great the deed. 

Four times twenty men of might. 

Were slain by the son of Suailtin. 

He wounded in affliction 

Thirty kings with his javelins, 

Besides seven score champions, 

Whom he left in agony. 

There is a monument for his head 

On the ridge at the upper part of Temur ; 

Buried subsequently was his forehead 

With the neck of Cairbre Niafer. 

The head of Eochaidh is to-day 

At Sidh Neanta at Uisciu ; 
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Uai^ce ceno Copppe cam pi, Buried was the head of Cairbre the just king, 

Do aipfciu Gchoach i Cerbai. With the neck of Eochaidh in Teffia. 

The origin of the monument, or, perhaps, monuments, of Mai and Miodna, 

has been ascertained from an ancient Irish romantic tale called Dearg-Ruathar 

Chonaill Cearnaigh^ or, the Bloody Rout of Connell Ceamach, a tale usually 

appended to the popular romance, called Brisleac Mar Muighe Muirtheimne^ 

or the Great Breach of the Plain of Muirtheimne, which was the ancient name 

of the level country on either side of Dundalk. It is stated in this tale that, at 

the time when Cuchullin was slain and beheaded in the battle of Muirtheimne — 

his cousin, the celebrated Connell Ceamach, being " beyond the sea*' — the wife 

of Cuchullin, Eimer, sent Lavarcaim, the slender-waisted, the female messenger 

of the heroes of the Red Branch, to discover where he was, and acquaint him 

with the death of her husband, in order that he should return to revenge it, as 

he was bound to do by a previous agreement. It happened that Lavarcaim, on 

coming to the sea-shore at Invermore, near Dundalk, descried and recognised 

the ship of Connell, named the EangacK approaching to the shore ; and, on his 

landing, she acquainted him with the subject of her message, which Connell 

heard with the deepest sorrow, and immediately resolved to discover who of the 

men of Ireland had slain him, that he might wreak his vengeance on them. 

Accordingly, having got his carhad^ or chariot, ready, he drove at once to the 

plain of Muirtheimne, where he found the headless body of Cuchullin, over 

which he wept, and recited a dirge in which he expressed his sorrow, extolled 

the valour of his companion and foster-son, and repeated his determination to 

revenge his untimely death. He afterwards proceeded to Tara, where he found 

Mai and Miodna, two of the chiefs of Ere, the Irish monarch, engaged at the 

game of hurling, their ball being a human head ! " What is this you are 

hurling ?" inquired Connell. "Did you not hear," it was answered, **of 

the death of Cuchullin by the men of Ireland, and do you not know that this 

is his head ?" " I did," replied Connell, uttering an exclamation of grief, ** and 

you shall be headless for treating his head with such indignity ;" on which he 

slew and beheaded both. 

The tale, from which the preceding notice has been obtained, is one of a 

very numerous class of romantic stories, partly historical and partly fabulous — 

but certainly anterior in age to the tenth century — ^which are still preserved in 

2/2 
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the Book of Glendalough, Leahhar nd h-Uidhre^ and other ancient vellum 
MSS.9 and are all well worthy of translation, no less as specimens of the popular 
literature of their times, than as illustrations of the ancient manners, customs, and 
topography of Ireland. They are all in prose, but contain lyrical pieces, intro- 
duced to relieve the monotony of recitation ; and there is no doubt that, as 
stated in the MSS., they were recited and sung at public entertainments— being, 
as Mr. O'Flanagan well remarks, the substitutes of the Irish for the dramatic 
entertainments of Greece and Rome. A specimen of these romantic tales, very 
accurately translated by Mr. O'Flanagan, will be found in the Transactions of 
the Gaelic Society of Dublin, 1808. It is entitled ** Deirdri, or the Lamentable 
Fate of the Sons of Usnach."' 

The only ancient topographical features of Tara Hill, which now remain to 
be noticed, are the ancient roads which led to it from the different provinces of 
Ireland. These roads are not described in the ancient documents hitherto used, 
but notices of them occur frequently in Irish histories, and their number, names, 
and historic origins, are stated in the same topographical tract — the Dinnsean- 
chus — from which the accounts of the monuments of Tara already given have 
been chiefly derived. They are thus enumerated by O'Flaherty, in his account 
of the reign of Conn of the Hundred Battles, on the night of whose birth they 
are recorded to have been found, or perhaps made ; and who, according to 
0*Flaherty's chronology, ascended the throne of Temur in the year 177. — 
" Quinque viae Temoriam versus, quae Quinto rege nascente fuerunt, ut aiunt, 
detectae, hae memorantur ; Slighe-asuil, Slighe-midhluachra, Slighe-cualann, 

Slighe-mhor, ubi Eskir-rieda se obviam offert, et Slighe-dhala Ogygia^ 

p. 314. 

The original account of these roads, as given in the Dinnseanchus, is as 
follows. Book of Leacan^ f. 239, p. b, col. 1 : 

Coic ppim-poic Gpenn, j. Sliy Dala, The five principal roads of Ireland, vii., SUgi 

ocup Sliji Qpail, ocup SI151 TTlioluacpa, DaUiy and Sligi Asail, and Sligi Midluachra, 

ocuf Sliji Chualann, SI151 TTlop. and ^S*^^* CwUann^ [*"d] ^^ Mot. 

SU51 Qpail cheaoamup puppuaip Qpal, First, of Slxgx Amil^ which was discovered by 

mac Doipoomblaip pia n-oibeopjachaib Asal, the son of Dordomblas, before the plunder- 

niiDi, ac copoccain co Cempaio. ers of Meath, in going to Teamur, 

SI151 mioluachpa oon pop puaip TTlio- 5^t^* ./%/tW/uac^ra was discovered by Midluach- 

luachaip mac Oamaipne mac Ouipalcaich air, the son of Damairne, son of Dupaltach, son of 
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mac pij Spuibe 6poin ic copoccain co pep the king of Sruh Broin, at his going to the fes of 

Uempach Teamur, - 

SI151 Chualann po puaip pmjin, mac SUgi Cualann was discovered by Fingin, the 

Oojabail, pia TTIepchuipib Sioi, ac poioin son of Eogabail, before Meschuirib of Sidiy on 

Uempach. going to Teamur. 

SI151 t)ala pop puaip Se?ma, pepc-oepj, Sl^i Data was discovered by Setna Serc-derg, 

mac Dupbaioi, pia n-Dpaioib Ipmuman, ac the son of Durbaide, before the Druids of Ir- 

paiDij Cheampach ; no ip l)ala pooepm mumhain, on their way to Teamur; or it was Dala 

pop aipnechc do. himself that watched for him. 

SI151 rriop .1, Spcip Riaoa, ipioe com- Sligi Mor, i. e. Escir Riada, which divides 

poinn na h-6pmn ince, .i. o Qchcliach Ireland equally, i. e. from Athcliath Cualann to 

Cualann co h-Qchcliach ITIeaDpaiDi, pop Athcliath Meadhraidhe, which was discovered 

puaip Hap, mac Oen^upa UmaiU pia lai- by Nar, the son of ^ngus of Umhaill, before the 

chib ^aile Ippup t)omnann ac imchopnom warriors of lorrus Dorahnann, keeping leadership, 

chopaich coniD lao copicb do pipao Uem- that they might be the first who would reach 

paiD. Teamur. 

QiDche jene Cumn qia po ppic na On the night of the birth of Conn these roa Is 

poiopea, amail ap beapc CCipni pmjin mac were discovered, as was sung by Airni Fingin, son 

Cucca. ofLuchta. 

As the poem which follows in the original merely states the same facts, it is 
unnecessary to adduce it here. 

Of some of these roads very indistinct traces now remain, but their locali- 
ties are still remembered by the old inhabitants, though their ancient names, as 
well as those of other features at Tara, are unfortunately forgotten. And it is 
consequently impossible to fix with certainty the original names of some of these 
roads, or to trace their directions, till more distinct evidences are obtained 
from ancient sources. The roads which have been ascertained with the 
greatest apparent certainty are those called the Slighe movy or great road, and 
the Slighe Cualann, or road to Wicklow, through Dublin, though the junctions 
of these roads with Tara are in both instances obliterated, and now only 
remembered traditionally. The Slighe mor, as marked on the ancient map, 
struck off from the Fan na g-carbad^ or Slope of the Chariots, at the northern 
head of the Hall, and joined the Escir Riada, or great Connaught road from 
Dublin via Trim : the Slighe Cualann struck off from the Fan na g-carbad, 
or, perhaps more correctly, the Slighe Miodhluachra, near the present village, 
and led to Dublin via Ratoath. The Slighe Miodhluachra^ as appears from 
various notices in ancient documents, was the north-eastern road from Tara, 
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and £^parently proceeded in the direction of Duleek and Drogheda. There is, 
therefore, every reason to believe that the road still pointing in that direction is, 
to a certain distance at least, identical with that ancient road. The Slighe Dtxla 
led from the southern side of the hill in the direction of Ossory and East 
Munster, and it is most probable, that its track at its junction with Tara is still 
preserved in the southern road from the hill. There remains then only the 
Slighe Asaih and this, there can be little doubt, was a continuation of the 
ancient Fan na g-carbad, or Slope of the Chariots, which still remains, though 
little used, as it appears from a passage in the Leabhar na h- Uidhre, that Fan 
na g'Carbad was on the line of road leading from Tara to Brugh na BoinnCf 
which is situated on the Boyne to the east of Navan. 

The monuments of Tara, described in the documents in the Dinnseanchus^ 
have been all now illustrated ; but, to make this memoir as satisfactory and com- 
plete as possible, it will be proper to include a notice of two remarkable 
similar monuments in its immediate vicinity, and particularly as one of them at 
least is of the same age, and is most intimately connected with its history. The 
monument here alluded to is that called Rath MeadKbha^ or the Rath of Move, 
which is situated on a height about a mile to the south-east of Tara Hill, as seen 
from which It is a striking object. This Rath appears to have been an inclosure 
with a single circular rampart, and without any ditch. A section from north 
to south, on a scale of 150 f. to an inch, gives the following measurements : — 

y^^a 5 >9 

-T;.: _ _ -1 ^£ z±tFjT^§> 



The Meadhbhj or Meve, from whom this Rath was named, was, according 
to all the ancient Irish authorities, the wife of Art, the father of Cormac, as 
O'Flaherty thus writes, p. 324 : " Mauda filia Canani de Cualann, a qua Rath- 
meadhbha Temoriae regla nomen sumpsit, e Lagenia genus trahens, fuit Arturi 
regina, sed Cormaci filli genitrix non fuit. Hanc diversam a Mauda Niacorbi, 
et Cormaci Cucorbi regis Lageniae filiorum matre, ut superius attigi, satis 
evincunt diversa tempora." 

The remaining feature to be noticed is that called Rath Mlesy which is situ- 
ated about a mile from the summit of Tara HIU to the north. The measure- 
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fnents of this Rath will appear from the accompanying section, taken froni south 
to north, and on a scale of 60 f. to an inch. 



No historical illustration of this Rath has been discovered. 

Having brought this somewhat tedious account of the ancient monuments of 
Tara to a conclusion, it only remains to add a few remarks. From the historical 
allusions adduced, it will have been seen, that with the exception of a few of those 
last described, they are all nearly cotemporaneous, and belong to the third century 
of the Christian era, a period quite within the limits of authentic Irish history. 
The era of the original Tuatha De Danann Cathair belongs to the remote 
period of uncertain tradition ; and the only other early monuments of ascertained 
date are those of Conor Mac Nesa and CuchuUin, both of whom flourished in the 
first century. 

These facts seem sufficient to prove, that before the time of Cormac Mac 
Art Tara had attained to no distinguished celebrity as a regal city, and suf- 
ficiently accounts for its omission in the map of Ptolemy, who wrote in the pre- 
ceding century. 

It will also have been seen that a uniform character pervades all these earthen 
works, and mark them as the monuments of one people ; and this fact may go 
far in elucidating the history of that Scotic race, who ruled in Ireland at the 
period of their erection. 

Of the character of the buildings, which were originally connected with these 
remains, it is scarcely necessary to remark, that they must obviously have been 
of wood and clay ; and though stone houses as well as fortresses are commonly 
found along the northern, western, and southern coasts of Ireland, it is quite evi- 
dent that, with the probable exception of the ancient Tuatha De Danann Cathair^ 
nothing of the kind ever existed here. But, though the houses were unquestion- 
ably of those materials, it must not be inferred that they were altogether of 
a barbarous structure, or inferior in point of comfort to the cotemporaneous works 
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of other nations, equally remote from examples of Grecian and Roman civilization. 
It is not probable that they were unlike, or inferior to those of the ancient Germans, 
of which Tacitus speaks in terms of praise, and which he describes as being 
overlaid with an earth so pure and splendid that it resembled painting. And the 
observation of Mr. Moore, applied to these remains, though somewhat clothed in the 
language of the ppet, is not unworthy of a philosophical historian ; that, " however 
scepticism may now question their architectural merits, they could boast the ad- 
miration of many a century in evidence of their grandeur. That these edifices 
were merely of wood is by no means conclusive, either against the elegance of 
their structure, or the civilization, to a cert^ extent, of those who erected them. 
It was in wood that the graceful forms of Grecian architecture first unfolded their 
beauties, and there is reason to believe, that at the time when Xerxes invaded 
Greece, most of her temples were still of this perishable material." 



NoTB. — While this paper was passing through the Press, the wells called Laegk and Cabrach 
Cormaicy — the first on the western, and the second on the eastern side of the hiU, and which 
were supposed to be obliterated, — ^have been discovered, and are inserted on the plan of the Anti- 
quities, as restored from the ancient descriptions. 
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